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EDITOR’S PREFACE- 


This work was translated originally for The Jour- 
nal of Spseiilatiue Philosophy^ appearing in volumes 
vij vii, and viii of that periodical (1872” 73“’74r). It 
was intended for the use of philosophical students— 
who, in general, admire precise technical terms — and 
the terse German of the original was rendered by equal- 
ly terse English. An edition of two thousand copies 
was reprinted in a separate volume. Demands for the 
work continuing after the first edition was exhausted, it 
was determined to publish a new one. For this purpose 
a revision has been made of the translation with a view 
to better adapt it to the needs of readers not skilled in 
philosophy. Where it has been thought necessary, 
phrases, or even entire sentences, have been used to 
convey the sense of a single word of the original. Typ- 
ographical errors that had crept into the first edition, 
through, careless proof-reading, have been carefully cor- 
rected. It may l)e safely claimed that no obscurity re- 
mains except such as is due to the philosophic depth and 
generality of the treatment. In this respect the trans- 
lation is now more intelligible than the original. In ad- 
dition to these helps, a somewhat elaborate commentary 
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on the whole work has been undertaken by the edito: 

who has also prefixed to it a full analjsis of the tex 
and conimentarj. 

It is believed that the book as it now appears wil 
meet a want that is widely felt for a thorough-goin. 
Philosophy of Education. There are many usrful anc 
ya liable works on “ The Theory and Practice of Teach 
mg, but no work that entirely satisfies the description 
of a genuine Philosophy of Education. To earn this 
title such a work must not only be systematic, but it 
must hnng all its details to the test of the highest prin- 
ciple of philosophy. This principle is the acknowl- 
edged principle of Christian civilization, and, as such, 
Rosenkranz makes it the foundation of his theory of 
education, and demonstrates its validity bv an appeal to 
psychology on the one hand and to the history of civi- 
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his residence in Berlin in, 1824, distinguishing himself 
as a disciple, first of Schleiermacher, and afterward of 
Hegel 111 1833 he became Professor of Philosophy at 
Konigsberg, and occupied for forty-six years, until liis 
death in 1879, the chair held for twenty-four years 
by the celebrated Herbart, and for thirty-four years by 
the still more celebrated Kant/ He wrote extensive 

works on philosophy and literature, and published the 

present work in 1848 under the title of Paeclagogik< ah 
Sysfsmu 


rvedt ycihie. — Special attention is called 


to the deep significance of the principle oLself-estrange- 
mentJ SelhstrEntfremd as lying at the foundation of 
the Philosophy of Education (p. 27). It furnishes a key 
to many problems discussed by the educational reformers 
from Comenius to Herbert Spencer. Since man’s true 
nature is not found in him already realized at birth, but 
has to be developed by his activity, his true nature 
is his ideal, wdiich he may a-ctualize by education. 
Hence the deep significance of this process. Man must" 
estrange himself from his first or animal nature, and 
assimilate himself to his second or ideal nature, by 


At first all things that belong to culture arei 


strange and foreign to his ways of Imng and thinking. i 
Education begins when he puts aside what is familiar 
and customary with him, and puts on the new and] 
strange — that is to say, begins his “ self-estrangement.’^ 
The nature of such important matters as work and play 
(p. 28) and habit (§§ 29-34) becomes evident from this 
insight. « 

^ The distinction of corrective and retributive punish- 
^ uient (§§ 38-45) is of great value practically in deciding 
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on the whole work has been undertaken by the editor^ 
who has also prefixed to it a full analysis of the text 
and conjmentary. 

It is believed that the book as it now appears will 
meet a want that is widely felt for a thorough-going 
Philosophy of Education. There are many useful and 
valuable works on ‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing,’’ but no work that entirely satisfies the description 
of a genuine Philosophy of Education. To earn this 
title, such a work must not only be systematic, but it 
must bring all its details to the test of the highest prin- 
ciple of philosophy. This principle is the acknowl- 
edged principle of Christian civilization, and, as such, 
Rosenkranz makes it the foundation of his theory of 
education, and demonstrates its validity by an appeal to 
psychology on the one hand and to the history of civi- 
lization on the other. 

This work, on its appearance, made an epoch in the 
treatment of educational theory in Germany. It brought 
to bear on this subject the broadest philosophy of mod- 
em times, and furnished a standard by which the value 
of the ideas severally discussed by radicals and conserv- 
atives could be ascertained. It found the truth lying 
partly on the territory of the established order and 
partly on the territory of the reformers — Ratich, Co" 
'menius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and their followers. It 
showed what was valid in the idea that had come to be 
establislied in the current system of education, and also 
exposed the weakness that had drawn the attack of the 
reformers# 

Its Author , — Johann Karl Friedrich Rosenkranz 
was bo m at Magdeburg. April 23, 1805. He took up 
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his residence in Berlin in 1824, distinguishing himself 
as a disciple, first of Sehleiermacher, and afterward of 
Hegel In 1833 he became Professor of Philosophy at 
Konigsberg, and occupied for forty-six years, until bis 
death in 1879, the chair held for tvrenty-four years 
by the celebrated Herbart, and for thirty-four years by 
the still more celebrated Kant.* He wrote extensive 
works on philosophy and literature, and published the 
present work in 1 848 under the title of Paedagogih als 
'^System. 

Points of Great Value . — Special attention is called 
to the deep significance of the principle of self-estrange- 
ment_ ( Selhst-Pntfremdm} d) as lying at the foundation of 
the Philosophy of Education (p. 27). It furnishes a key 
to many problems discussed by the educational reformers 
from Oomeniiis to Herbert Spencer. Since man’s true 
nature is not found in him already realized at birth, but 
has to be developed by his activity, his true nature 
is his ideal, which he may actualize by education. 
Hence the deep significance of this process. Man must! 
estrange himself from his first or animal nature, and 
assimilate himself to his second or ideal nature, by 
habit. At first all things that belong to culture aref 
strange and foreign to his ways of Imng and thinking. 
Education begins when he j)uts aside what is familiar 
and customary with him, and puts on the new and 
strange— that is to say, begins his '' self-estrangement ’j/ 
The nature of such important matters as work and play 
(p. 28) and habit (§§ 29--34) becomes evident from this 
insight. ^ 

^ The distinction of corrective and retributive punish- 
ment (§§ 38-45) is of great value practically in deciding 
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upon the kind of punishment to use in an American 
school where pupils have a precocious sense of honor. 

The part of this work devoted to educational p.sv- 
shpl^y lkk 82—102) is believed to possess great interest 
for the thoughtful teacher, as tracing the outlines of the 
only true science of the mind. The phases most worthy 
of the educatoi-’s attention are certaiiily those that relate 
to the development of the intellectual and moral powers; 
It is theii- development rather than their mere existence 
that the practical teacher wishes to know about. This 
treatise is commended to the notice of those who have 
hitherto been unable to find a satisfactory psychologi- 
es basis for their educational theories. They are in- 
vited to ponder what is said about attention (p. 73) ; how 
the lower faculties grow into higher faculties, and how 
the higher faculties re-enforce the lower (pp. 75, 76 ) ; 
the function of the imagination in forming general types 
and in leading to abstract ideas (pp. 8i-87). 

The methods of treating the three grades of capacity 
—the blockhead, the mediocre talent, and the genius- 
are especially suggestive to the teacher (p. 109). 

The subject of morality is treated with great care, 
and all will admire what is said on the inadmissibility 
of vacations in moral obedience (p. 163), as well as what 
IS said (p. 147) on the subject of urbanity (politeness 
with a dash of irony), as the flower of social culture. 

Eosenkranz very properly makes religious education 
the last and highest form of the particular elements of 
/education. In no place may one find deeper insio-hts 
m regard .to the proper culture in religion in an age 
Laboundmg in unbelief and skeptical influences. His dis- 
tinction of three stages of theoretical culture in religion 
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— (^ 2 .) pious feelingj (i) enjoyment of religions symbols, 
(c’) interest in the dogmas as such — to which he adds 
the three practical stages of (a) self-consecration, (h) 
performance of churcli ceremonies, (6*) the attainment 
of a pious trust in the divine government of the world 
—these distinctions are thorough-going. What he says 
(p. 167) on the dangers of unduly hastening the child 
from the stages of religious feeling to religious thought 
and reflection, or, on the other hand, of unduly repress- 
ing religious reflection in those who have begun to ask 
questions and suggest doubts, is very instructive to re- 
ligious teachers, whether in the Sabbath-school or in the 
family. So, too, is the distinction (p. 170) drawn be- 
tween the provinces of morality and religion. 

The entire third part of the work is taken up with 
a history of education, based on the philosophy of his- 
tory. It is rather an outline of the history of human 
culture than a special history of schools or of pedagog- 
ics. As such, it is highly valuable, not only for the 
teacher or parent, but also for all who desire to see in a 
condensed form the essential outcome of human history. 

In this brief survey of the philosophy of history the 
reader will take note, first of all, of the deepest contrast 
— that found between the Oriental and Occidental world" 
principles. The former is that of obedience to exter- 
nal authority, the latter that of independence in all its 
forms. The educator will here find practical hints on 
all points of school management. In China, for in- 
stance, he may see exactly what kind of education will 
make conservative citizens —mere mechanical* memoriz- 
ing will do this (p. 197). He may see liow' too much 
stress on education for one’s vocation may lead to castes 
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like those of India (p. 200), while ahetraet asceticism in 
education may produce something akin to Lamaism. 
The enlightened reader will find it of great interest 
in these days of the study of Buddhism (“ The Light of 
Asia as well as the so-called “ Esoteric. Buddhism 
to read the distinction between Buddhism and Ohristi- 
. amty (pp. 205 and 26h), i. e., the distinction between the 
renunciation of selfishness and the annihilation of self- 
rjb^d itself. 

' ’kThe “actiye” or restless peoples of -Western Asia 
are of very great importance in the history of culture- 
mediating as they do between the extremes of the East 
and the West (p. 212). But, above all, we of modern 
times are most eager to study the three kinds of indi- 
viduality which Europe has furnished us (p. 218) in the 
Greek, the Roman, and the Teutonic peoples. For these 
three elements of individuality, dominated by the spir- 
itaal idea which we received from Judea— the idea of 
God as a Divine Person-are the elements that enter 
our civilization and compose it. We have to study 
these four strands of our civilization in order to know 
omselves. What is said about the religious significance 

tiln^f T'r (P- 220) and the interpreta- 

tion of hvature by the unconscious poetic power of the 

Greek mind (p. 223), as well as the chamcterization of 
the Roman principle (p. 230), will be recognized as a 
new elaborahon of Hegel’s insight given in his “Phi- 
losophy of History”— a work which alone would nive 
Its author a rank among the foremost of the great think- 

of hmnanwn 
-the JfMk, Pnnce of Peace, to be worship^ of all 
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Bations — is the key to the explanation of the adoption 
of Christianity as a world-religion (p. 249). The spirit 
of modern history is characterized as that which seeks 
to realize the good of all men in each man (p. 261). 

The reader will find a mine of important ideas by fol 
lowing ont the lead of any one of these thoughts. Es- 
pecial mention, however, should be given to the appli- 
cation of the principle of self-estrangement in explain- 
ing the study of the classics (pp. 277, 278), and to the - 
remarks on Eousseau (p. 283). ^ 

Omissiotis . — Occasional references to contemporary 
educational literature, to Oerman customs, and to local 
or temporary interests have been omitted, and the fact 

of omission has been indicated by ? or, if it is of 

the slightest importance, by express notice inserted in 
the text. iN'early all that is omitted may be read in the 
first edition of the work. 

T. Habeis, 

CnucoED, Mass., August 18, 1886. 
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PART L—Ediication in its General Idea : 
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A. Its Nature. Education by Divine Providence, by experience, or by 

§U3-33. teachers ’ _ / » ^ 

intellect, and will ; must be systematic : 
conducted m schools. . ’ 
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ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTION'.— g 1. The Science of Education, a mixed seh 
ence— presupposing and using others— vesemblu]^ medicine. What 
other sciences it presupposes — its place in a complete arrangement of 
all the sciences (p. 1). §2. The shallow character of educational 
treatises due to the vagueness of the definition of the province of 
education (p. 9). g 3. Business competition in education increases 
charlatanism (p. 10). g 4. Tho sc ience of education belongs in the 
^nie departnient as the gtjncaii sciei^ It,, begins in the. family^ 
(p. 10). g 5. The science of education contains the principles— the 
art of education relates to the devices of applying tliein, taking into 
consideration the local cireuinstanees (p. 12). g 6. The local circum- 
stances must not be elevated into general principles 13). g 7. The 
science of education unfolds the general idea of educatioln, and shows 
the divisions and the liistorical systems that have prevailed (p. 13). 
§ 8. The general idea different from tlie system (p. 13). g 9. The 
divisions into physical, intellectual, and moral education (p. 14), 
g 10. The history of eivilizatiim shows the various ideas of education 
that have prevailed (p. 14). g 11. How the present one has arisen 

(p. 16). 

The FIRST PART considers the genei'al idea of education. § 12. 
(1) The nature of education in general, (2) its form, (3) its limits (p. 19). 

Chaptke L — The Nature of Education. Education is possible be- 
cause (§ 13) tlie mind is self-active (p. 19). Hence the human being 
is (g 14) the only fit subject of education (p. 20). The guidance of 
the race by Divine Providence (§ 15) may be called education (p. 21), 
or (g 16) the molding of the individual by the influences of life 
(p. 21), or, in fhe nari’owest sense (g 17), the influence of the teacher 
on a pupil (p. 22). The general problem of education (g 18) includes 
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from his own impulse rather than on account of external author* 
ity, his education in school has ended (p. 45). § 47. The subjective 
limit of education (p. 47) is the limit found in the pupil’s capacity. 
i8. The objective limit depends on the leisure and means of the pupil 
48). § 49. The absolute limit of education is found in the mastery 
the means and methods, and the formation of correct habits cm 
part of the pupil (p. 49). § 50. Self-culture succeeds school edu*- 
(p. 50.) 

SECOND PART. — The Special Elements of Education (p. 55). 
xXTRODUCTioN. § 51. Education defined as the development of the 
inborn theoretical and practical reason of man (p, 55). Its three 
stages described. § 52. The special elements: 1. Education of the 
; 2. Of the intellect; 3. Of the will (p. 50). The fivefold sys- 
education— family, school, vocation, citizenship, and the 
defined in the commentary (p. 57). 

PTER L— Physical Education. § 53. The essential point in 
is an insight into the relation of assimilation to elimmatioii 
in the bodily processes (p. 59). § 54. Perpetual process in the organ- 
ism ; balance between activity and rest (p. 59). § 55, Fatigue ex- 
plained (p. 60) ; true strength arises only from activity. § 56. Phys- 
ical education divided into dietetics, gymnastics, and sexual educa- 
tion (p. 61). 

Chapter II. — Dietetics. § 57. What is the method of sustain- 
ing the repair of the organism (p. 61)1 § 58-§ 63. Summary of con- 
tents. § 04. Cleanliness explained (p, 62), 

Chapter III. — Gymnastics, § 65, is the art of normal training of 
the muscular system (p. 63), and depends on the relation of the vol- 
untary to the involuntary muscles* § 66. Gymnastics eorrespondhig 
to the national military drill (p. 63) ; Turner-halls ; effect of invention 
of fire-arms on gymnastics (p. 64) ; why the Greeks paid so much at- 
tention to gymnastics (p. 65). g 67. Gymnastics should aim to make 
the body an energetic and docile servant of the will (p. Co) ; it should 
not aim at making acrobats, g 68. Classification of gymnastic exer*- 
.iises (p, 66). § 69. The foot-movements (p. 66). g 70. The arm« 
movements (p. 66). g 71. The whole-body movements (p. 67). 

Chapter IV. — Intellectual Education, g 80. Didactics, or the 
science of the art of teaching presupposes physical edueation, but 
chiefly deals with psychology and logic (p. 69). § 81. The psycholog 
ical presupposition. There must be a brief discussion of the outlines 
of psychology in didactics (p. 69). g 82. Attention the most iinpon 
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tant subject in educational psychology. Mind is essential self-activity 
(p. 70). Deduction of the powers or faculties of the mind from seif- 
activity (p. 71); sense-perception, analysis, abstraction, perception of 
necessary relation, reflection, reason, etc. (p. 'b-i). ^ Education of 

attention (p. 72). Attention is the combination of intellect and will 
Aristotle’s distinction between first and second subsiutices (p. 7;!). 
Avicenna s first and second intentions of tlie mind. Eichtc's psychol • 
ogy. § 84. The mind does not consist of different faculties, but of 
different activities of the same power (p. 73) ; sense-perception, repre- 
sentation, thinking; intuitive, imaginative, and logical epochs of 
mind; fairy tales (p. 74); dialectical development of one stage of 
mind into another (p. 75), and the reaction of higher activities on 
lower ones so as to strengthen the power of the lower, illustrated by 
examples — Agassiz and Asa Gray — how science re-enforces the power 
of sense-reception (p. 7G). 4 

Chapter V. — g 85. The intuitive epoch. Sense-perception, how 
educated by isolation of the object, by discovery of relations be- 
tween objects, by connecting objects in one system (p. 77). § 86 . 
Pictorial representation, its function (p. 78) — type or general form 
of an object versus individual specimen, g 87. Picture-books, their 
history— Comeniiis’s picture-book (}). 78). g 88 . Collections and cabi- 
nets; drawings; children should not attempt works of art (p. 79 ); 

outlines which serve to characterize an object (p. 80). § 89. Ex- 
planations essential to instruction by nnnins of pictures (p. 80). § 90. 
Educate the ear as well as the eye — music — careful articulation and 
quality of voice in reading — Plato and Aristotle on the importance 
of music; piano-playing; German musical dramas— symphonies and 
sonatas (p. 81). 

Chapter VL— The Imaginative Epoch, g 91. The formation of 
mental images and their verification ; creative imagination ; memory 
(p. 83). g 92. Comparison of mental image with the sense-perception 
of the object in order to verify and correct it (p. 82.) g 03. Eman- 
cipation from particular objects through generalization— ability to 
type of all objects of a given s}:>ecies— also the ability to recog- 
nize a particular object as belonging to a given species (p. 83). g 94 . 
Art and literature as cultivation of imagination — furnishing the 
images which every educated person is obliged to know, because the 
mind of the race does most of its thinking by means of the images 
derived from literature and art, and communicates its thoughts like- 
wise by their aid (p. 84). Homer and the Old Testament as furnfehinsr 
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the typical specimens of human nature which all must know (p. 85). 

95. Fairy stories of a nation furnishing the images with wliieli 
cliiltlnm llrst learn to think (p. 85); list of the books which all youth 
should road at some time — wliat the nursery-tale gives tlio child (p. 
89). ^ 09. Genuine fairy-tales inimeasurarbly superior to tliose ma.de 
to order, because they contain an unconscious reprodiictioii of univer- 
sal types, purified and made universal by passing through the minds 
of innumerable individuals iti the courses of oral transmission from 
one century to the next (p. 80). § 97. In later youth the pupil should 
approach more closely the study of noteworthy historic characters, 
and be moved by the stories of famous men (p. 87) ; he should at- 
tempt to understand the world, and grapple with its problems rather 
than remain content with passively viewing its pictures (p. 88) ; in 
what sense tragedy purifies the mind from passions (p.89); necessity 
of gallant attacks upon works of great ditficulty. g 98. How general 
conceptions ai’e derived from vorks of the imagination (p. 90); mem- 
ory and its relation to imagination — mnemonic helps (p. 91) ; distinc- 
tion between recollection of particular objects and memory by means 
of general types, such memory as the scientific mind possesses; sym- 
bolic stage of (.'ulture conventional stage (p. 92) ; how’ recollec- 

tion may be strengthened (p. 99). g 99. Repetition and writing down 
as a means of memorizing (p. 93). 

Chapter VIL — The Logical Epoch, g 100. General concepts or 
schemata (p. 94) ; logical distinctions of particular, individual, and 
universal (p. 95). g 101. The cultivation of the sense of truthful- 
ness; illusion and deception (p. 95). g 102. Logical forms, their use 
in education (p. 96). 

Chapter VIII. — Method, g 103. IMethod the order in which a 
study or topic develops in the mind; the three elements of instruc- 
tion (p. 90), g 104. The order of arrangement that belongs to the 
nature of the subject (p. 97). g 105. The order in which the pnpii 
can best learn a subjtHd, depending upon his stage of intellect, whetlu^r 
in the stage of sense-perception or imagination or abstract thought 
(p. 98); progress from the known to the unknown; function of illus- 
tration; sNunbuliziug (p. 99); di.seovery of relations— finding the 
definition or complete description of a subject ; necessary conditions 
of being (p. 100); the dialectic method which investigates the neces- 
sary presuppositions (p. 101). g 106. Method of demonstration- 
analytic, synthetic, and dialectic proofs— invention and construction, 
or heuristic and architectonic methods (p. 101); the genetic or dia- 
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lectie method (p. 102); ^cent from particular fact or event to tb 
Cause of All by the dialectic method (p. 103) ; the notion or idea- 
le judgment as distinction of universal and particular— the syllo 
gmm as dist iiguishing and uniting the universal, particular, and in 
dividual (p. 104). g 107. The aikptatio.i of the subject taught to th, 
actud capacity and need of the pupil by the teacher (p. 104); the 
teacher must know the individual case, and use the necessary mean* 
to make the subject imder^oocl (p. 105). 

Chapter IX.-Instruction. g 108.' The pupil lacks what the 
eacher ^ssesses and can give him by instruction (p. 106). 8 109 
pprentiee and master; true basis of authority found only in sune- 
nor Imowledge and ability (p. 106). g 110. Apprenticeship^ journL 
manship mastership (p. 107). g 111. Three digrees of capacity in 
the pupil-dullness, mediocrity, talent and genius (p. 107)- meloe- 

tions (p. 108); genius has unbounded inclination and eapaeitv and 
is dear ^ to the methods which it should use-talent En’siS 
mto the best methods (p. 109). g 112. Difficulty of eduSgSn 

^^109^’^ T precocity, which must be repressed 

S' urn’ Im’ Sff IV f to be repressed 

SV 1 learning which controls a sphere 

’ **** “^‘'^^^tant or amateur neglects the neees- 
y preparation, but hastens to produce without it (p. ill)- gelf- 
aught men and their obstacles; genius can teach itself (p 112)- the 
profe^ionally educated; the rdk of reformer. %Tu^S’na 

r t£Tc?^T education, eta (p. 113). 
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Ip. 121). g 124, What is learned through books; convenience of 
Bueh learning — necessity of translating into elements of one’s own 
experience (p. 121). § 125. Text-books should give us ihe principal 
results in any department, omitting no essential elements (122) ; good 
and bad text-l)ooks described (p. 123). § 120. If intended for private 
study the book should go more into details (p. 124). g 127. Oral in* 
struetion the most powerful agent of education (p. 124) ; the latest 
discoveries, the pronunciation of foreign Panguages, and similar mat 
require oral instruction (p. 125). § 128. Oral and vext-book in- 
struction contrasted (p. 125). g 12;). Acroamatic or lecture system 
and erotematic or catechetical method described and criticised (p. 
120) ; system of Bell and Lancaster ; Diesterweg’s opinion of the lect- 
ure system in German universities (p. 127). g 130. Technical and 
popular lectures contrasted (p, 128) ; Kant’s opinion of popular lect- 
ures. g 131, The order of educational institutions (p. 129) ; general 
education to be given to all citizens in the elementary schools ; Jieal- 
schukj Gymnasium, and university (p. 130): self-educated men 
compared with university educated men (p. 131); academies of art; 
natural science and modern languages versus Latin and Greek (p, 
132). g 132. llules and regulations of the school; programme of 
work (p. 133); struggle between the Gymnasia and the industrial 
interests of the community (p. 134). g 133. The teachex’s should 
manage the programme, course of study, methods of instruction (p, 
135) ; in other matters it is governed by the civil power (p, 135) ; 
histoideal origin of the school through the Church (p. 136), § 134. 
State and church eontx’asted ; their I’elation to the school (p. 137) ; 
disposition conti^asted with overt act; freedom from authority in 
matters of science (p. 138). g 135, Limitations of church and state 
in their control over tlie school (189). § 136. School inspection 
ought to extend over the entire system so as to properly co-ordinate 
the several departments and give unity to the work (p. 140). 

Chapter XIL— Education of the Will, g 137. The third spe 
3ial element of education is will-training (p. 141). § 138. The will 
training consists in discipline, or the voluntary putting on of the 
forms of action prescribed by civilization, in preference to following 
one’s natural impulses ; morality and religion furnish the highest 
forms to which the natural will must be subjected (p. 142); polite 
aess or conformity to the social code the least essential form (p. 143). 

Chapter XIIL— Social Culture. § 139. The beginning of educa 
fcion of the will is the training in obediep^ee to social manners and 
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eustoms-i. e. training hi behavior toward others (p 143, q 
I he familj training for the will I,p,r;,K 

.H» (P. i«). ri ilX . ™ f “f *• 

of eivil aoeiety, -hieh 

quette; politeness celebrates the fm-in i todeoi eti- 

the social code (p 147) « 14*^ w ^h‘pendence on 

«d. ».h., . j;- X ’n" V’ 

with a sort of irony (p 1471 s 1x1 -pi ^ torms, but 

to prudent wariness ijlinst the^an^eS^.A 

ishness in the world (p. 149 ). ° ^ ^ 10 m human self- 

senetS/i^^^ the true es- 

1X1 1.“ r:‘rsrx;r“““ 

•I* wffl (p. 151 ). g 141 ThftmltoB f 

suits m virtue; three thin o-citn 111.,. +• i ,.,™' to obey duty re- 
diseipline, charaeter (p. isn « ly^n- I '“ “t'o of virtues, moral 
-toes (p. 151 ); the e 

virtues; no vacations to be penuilt.d .f,, ! ^ “"essential 
missteps undo the whole wortc (p. i^) “^f = 

be attained by disciplinine the win < . ^ *^^’t-goverument to 

permitted it (p. 154) s 150 -0^0 i *“‘“0 things that are 

tors that form itare temneram^t ''sl -control (p. 155); the fae- 
will. § 151. Conscience^is the 00,^^^""“^ ‘'m 

156) in contrast to the real self. of one’s ideal .self (p. 

Chapter XV. — Religious Culture « 150 ,1 
bridge that leiuls over from morain e t;. r is the 

tween the atheistic moralist and : the differenoe be- 

iwicon^ious iipny of atheism (p. 158) S' Tr’'"’? ' ‘’‘® 

fp. 159 ). § 154 . Three things in rZi.l 1' 
view of the worid taught in relia-ion^tha d'i'^”*^ 
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tion the basis of religion ; but, if only a feeling, then only fetiehism 
is possible ; Sehleiermacher’s opinion (p. 161). § 157. Above mere 
emotion is the religious act which forms mental images of the Divine 
Being and his relation to man (p. 162). § 158. JMyslicism an ar- 
rested development of the mind on this stage of religious feeling 
(p. 1(52). g 159. .Religious imagination not an idle exercise of the ^ 
fancy, but the. fancy under the control of unconscious reason (p. 163), 

§ 160. By reflection on the meaning and significance of the religious 
images, tliere arises a clear insight into the essential nature of the 
divine (p. 163). g 161. If the mind is arrested in its development at 
this stage of religious imagination, polytlieism and idolatry arise j 
education must not for this reason reject the religious imagination 
altogether (p. 164). § 162. Religious thought, as a liigher stage than 
religious imagination, has three stages — abstract, reflective, specula” 
live (p, 165). g 163. The abstract stage, wdiich sets up dogmas with- 
out any attempt to show their connection or their necessity in reason, 
is forced to give way before reflection, which, unless guided properly, 
will discover diffieultios and become skeptical (p. 167); education 
must take care not to attempt to develop the reflective stage prema- 
turely ; it should, however, be careful to direct the inquiries of those 
already advanced to the stage of reflection, so that they may attain 
the speculative insight into the necessity of religious truth. § 164. 

The final stage of religious instruction in doctrinal matters therefore 
endeavors to give philosophical insight (p. 168). 

Chapter XVII. — The Practical Process of Religious Culture. 

§ 165, The three phases of religious discipline— consecration of self, 
performance of religious ceremonies, religious reconciliation with 
one’s lot (p. 160). § 166. Distinction between the moral and the re- 
ligious standpoints — tlie fatter looks upon duty as the action of the 
Divine Will, and thus comes into personal relation to Grod (p. 169); 
distinction of sin, crime, and evil as the categories of religion, civil 
authority, and morality (p. 170). § 167. Consecration of self, the re- 
nunciation of selfish egotism; observance of religious ceremonies is 
intended to make consecration easy, because it gives the support of 
the whole oluirch to each member of it (p. 170); but there is danger 
sometimes of confounding ceremonies with religion itself (p, 171). 

§ 168. Religious peace and reconciliation may come through conse- 
cration of self, or through that and the practice of religious cere- 
monial (p. 171) ; but often it is only the rough discipline of life 
which brings home to the mind the truth of religion (p. 172) ; reooip 
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cihation must not he mere stoicism or fenatical asceticism but 

S 

S ie?TW P'wess of Religious Culture 

S ._. Thiee stages— feeling and consecration, svmbolism and cem"' 
Jnoniai religious insight and reconciliation (p. 17.^). g , -p The fi e 

1 IP‘ i/oj. g x^6fleGtion on tho flotvmqe nf i ^ y. 

l. .wi.to|„|shl tai„ iheir U7) S l-“ m?;?" 
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m. Religious education is the last and highest form of' the IS' ^ 

iar elements of education (p. 179). “ particii- 

Tio ™iTiJ ^;ART.-Particular Systems of Education. Ixtroditc 
T iojy.-Histoneal systems of education. S 175 . The iiumhe,- rf T'' 
gcgical principles is limited to a few- ideas and hencrtr^ ^ 
a limited number of historic systems fn ISSC ih f 
fundamental ideas and the th1-e gen^;i f?;m?o/^ T 
their cori^sponding systems of edLtiol ^85) TS cZS' 
tion conditions alt education and furnishes its oL ^ S 

cn ilizations, tn^ethor wifb tiin i i ^“^Oiiental 

the Jewish, the secoL chififo !^?"^ &st; 

w iryty ipi.- i- . , * istian civilization, the third fn IRTi 
S 177 . Ihe national, the theocratic fim i,.,.v. .''"™ (P- ttiT). 

'■"Sf™? '?k“‘Tr ‘T J IvnieeClMS.”^*" 

and it furnishes the basis of n»i! i ^ "’^titutions, 

ingof ^leteTDes iul— ‘^e mean- 

tion of (?e« (p m Hegel’s deflni- 

jeetion, first, to the family authoritv ic^pA ^ ^^®r»s«'''ea™b- 

dia); third, to the cloister (ThiLt) (p lL r T8rT/° 

>s directed against the restraint of NSur^Tfiii the ^ 

IS conquest ; second, the Bgrotian whnJ.i ■ “ Herswn, whose aim 

and the immortal life; third, the PhcBnidan for death 

ocean (p. 193 ). « rni.^ . , . . , and tlie conquest of the 

freedom and its expression m ttewTr^hTf 

iG-reek) aim is followed bv th« i ^ aesthetic 
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Serraan tribes possessed a morbid love of individuality for its own 
sake (p. 194). 

Chapter IL First Group— the System of Passive Education. 
§ 184. The rational basis of passive education, the desire to free man 
from the thralldora of Nature by mutual social help ; its defect lies in 
the fact that it produces a new thralldom to social order, which, how« 
ever, is better than the former thralldom to Nature (p. 196). g 185. 
Family education, in its purest form in, China (p. 196). g 186. The 
family feeling (pietas) demanding obedience to paternal authority 
and the protection and guidance of the younger by the elder (p. 197). 
g 187. Family education consists in learning the network of usages or 
etiquette; punishment corrective only; endless number of maxims of 
obedience ; HegeFs description of the Chinese (p, 198) ; the Chinese 
alphabet; Chinese schools and fourfold system of examinations; effect 
of exclusive cultivation of the memory in producing a conservative 
people (p. 199). g 188. Chinese reading and writing (p. 300). § 189. 
Caste education in India; the station determined by birth and not by 
education (p. 300). g 190. Education consists in ikrning the cere- 
monies due from one caste to the others (p. 301) ; examples of this 
(p. 203). § 191. Literature of India; fables and proverbs ; the Hito- 
padesa (p. 202). § 192. 3Ionkish education in Thibet ; its reaction 
ugainst Nature, against the family, and against civil society and in- 
dustry (p. 203). g 193, Division into monks and laity (p. 204). g 194. 
The Chinese Buddhism and Indian hermit system form a natural 
transition to the cloister system of Thibet (p. 204) ; the defect of 
quietism ; contrast of Lamaism and Christian monastieism ; nirvana ; 
selfishness versus selfhood ; the Sankhya doctrine of India the root 
of Buddhist theology (p. 205). 

Chapter IIL— Second Group— the System of Active Education, 
g 195. Active education subordinates family, caste, and cloister to an 
objective purpose of conquest— military as in Persia, future life as * 
in Egypt, industrial as in Phoenicia (p. 206). g 196. Military educa- 
tion for the purpose of establishing an absolute, unlimited empire 
by subjugation of all neighboring nations; history of Persia (p. 207), 
fche absolute limit of Persian conquest found in Grecian individuality 
(p. 208). g 197. Persian education in truth-speaking, in riding horse- 
back, and in the use of the bow and arrow ; its contrast with education 
in India and Thibet (p. 208) ; explanation of truth-speaking as indi- 
cating a- sense of the reality of finite things— the Hindoo believed 
finite things to be a dream-product; the uses of social order, its 
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saereclness to the Chinese and Hindoos* ifs hoi i nr ^ 

the Pereians and active peoples (p 200) t; ipq n' by 

Ilestui-mobeds amonff the Ma-ri n„t > Herberls, JJohedsi 

Ahriman at war with each 0 ( 1 , "r(p' 310) y'l" o 

of Bpt tor the sake of preparing /„ (Oj, p-,: p 

Che Persian meets death; in Egvpt (herHth-m,„. , """ 

bunal(p.211); Osirisand Amenti(p. 313). .3 op 4.1 o I T7'“” 

m life; Chinese, Hindoo, B.Klrlhi.st Pers an and 'l^ 4 ? ' 

(p.212); Egyptian science; enginee.ah," 

tant; hieroglyphics; method of teaching ’arithni'eti"- ^ 3 tf 

a child up to manhood only four dollars 3i;i) V-C / T-’" 

edueaUmot Phcenieia resembles in its'ai.n (iJi ofV! 

(i. e., restless) peoples ; manufacture of articles of hivurv •" ” 
PhcDiiician quarter in foreio-n oitin-^ i /•’ ^ c'onimeree ; 

nieian commerce and manufaelnrp-- f’l 1 of Phop- 

Branehes of study sacX S a .4 , ^P- 214 ). ),• 203. 

indfflereneenece.;rytoanation;;is (p^ ? P^duced filial 

rather than fo W ft h,^o it desires 

rights (Eoman), daemonic Jove of individii-un-v 
16 ),- eharactermation of these ^^*7) (P- 

knights-errant, “cow-boys” (p. 318 ) t ipi ^ i> « i-® 

Gracefulness, the expression of free! •” ''n^' ••ducation. 

constitutes the essence of Greek h"'”/" control of the limbs, 

E.»» t.m.S th, *r,d«£ ‘i; ?'*’■ * ”■ '»•' 

and poetry (p. sig); an account of the e- P'^^'tics 

sense of the beautiful in the hlnln fLm -Tfll 
artists who fixed in stone the by a race of 

i SO6. Composite races of Greece; Dorians 'jp ^P- 220). 

nasties, music, poetry ; Athens thp c!i * ^on fans; gym- 

viduaJity(p.221). § 3of Greek iodi- 

nes and adventures (p. 331) ; Hercules M-iltfTr 
Babel (p. 233). « 20s GvmnnstiV ’ Izdubar, Mar-duk, 

pressed to the ear what trJLf, i ^tn.sic ex- 
rhythm and self-control (p. 333) • rhy In "*?.y eye— a sense of 

Hegel’s description of the Greoi <?nt ^nned; the nine muses; 

% the sounds miriveL!S mT^^ “terpret- 

I movements m Nature (p. 223). §311 The eith- 
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cm: the flute at Thebes (p. 223); strange theory of Aristotle in 
regard to the immoral effect of flute-music (p. 224). g 212. Gram- 
mar or literary culture; Iliad, Odyssey, iEsop, and tragic poets 
(p. 224). 213. The Peloponnesian war destroyed the Greek 

worship of the beautiful (p. 224); sophists; Diogenes the Cynic; 
Socrates and his teaching of conscious investigation of motives; the 
oracle or external omen versus conscience (p. 225). § 214. Socrates' 
doctrine that virtue can be taught; Plato’s Dorianism: Aidstotie’.s 
modern views (p. 225). g 215. Dissolution of the G-reok priimiple 
in Stoicism and Epicureanism (p. 227). §216. Edncational signifi- 
cance of Stoicism and Epicureanism to be found in the fact that 
they both depend on a careful discipline of the intellect and will, 
wdiereas early Greek life was spontaneous — not labor, but play (p. 
228) : Marcus Aurelius (p. 220). 

Chapter V. — Practical Education. § 217. The Roman makes 
usefulness rather than beauty his principle, and the ideal of the use- 
ful is to him. the political power of the State which nnikes possilfle to 
the citizen all the good things — life itself, and all the enjoyments of 
life (p. 229) ; discussion of the peculiarity of the Roman ciiaraetar ; 
its history; outlaws living on a border-land ; compact ; tire political 
bond the highest religion; private right of property and the net- 
work of laws that protect it; essential dualism in the Roman con- 
sciousness (p. 230). g 218. .cEsthetic culture, which was religion to 
the Greeks, was to the Romans mere amusement; tliree epochs in 
Roman education (p. 231). § 219. The first epoch, juristic and mili- 
tary(p. 231); laws of the twelve tables; fugitives to tlm Roman hills; 
Latin words expressing self-control and severe self-criticism (p. 232) ; 
ancestor- worship in Rome ; Christianity adapted to solve the contra, - 
diction of the Roman mind (p. 233). § 220. Education of woman in 
Rome contrasted with that in Greece (p. 233). § 221. Education by 
the mother; by a jurist; in the army; stress laid on implicit obedi- 
ence ; schools called hidi ; love of moderation (p. 234) ; Shakespeare's 
“ Coriolanus ” (p. 235). § 222. Influence of Greece after the conquest ; 
festhetie education supplants the old Roman education ; study of 
Greek language and rhetoric (p. 235); Greek philosopliy; (.heero, 
Seneca, Boethius ; use of rhetoric ; Apollonius of Rhodes (p. 236). 
§ 223. Litera,ry trifling and the study of art for amusement ; Mlvs- 
lettres ; salons; Sallust, Pliny, Nero (p. 237). § 224. Wearied of 
amusement in art, the Roman betook himself to mysticism and 
i^eret rites borrowed from Persian and Egyptian mysteries (j[i. 23S), 
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§223. Grades of initiation in the mysteries; Mithras hU Thn 
goreamsm ; Apollonius of Tyana; the liluminali (p. 233) 

The individualism of the Gems 
tubes cdM abstmei because pure and simple ; its eharaoteristi 
w y called dflsmci?Mc (p. 240); Berserker rag's; tra<''edvnf Brunt 
m the old Norse Edda (p. 241 ). 

Chapter VI -The System of Theocratic Education. 8 227 I 
Boman idea ot the hmanum ; same idea reached by the I 

brew prophets in the doctrine of a Messiah recognized as Ld bv 
nations; the Jewish view of Nature as entirely distinct from Gc 

riifw r’ personality (p. 249) ; .Jewish proselvtes; in wl 

the Jew ish and Koman ideas are identical (p. 248) « ogs Prnsn 

pation from idolatry and superstition through the worshS'of Got 
absolutely above Nature; theceremonial lawVs Gock iSt IvS, 
not as a natural law ; the decalogue (p. 244) 8 2‘’n Rntrinl v, i i 

cereinonial law; cultivation of the meinorv (p. 24.5) S O30 A nr ' 

^ inducement of e.xternal prosperitv fnd ft 

threat of punishment for disobedience; then thfEht iS S 
fact that the law contains its own reward" jLus Sup?. 

mately (p."y. VirTSpSSrf 

^teTpTEt ss (p 84;° 

The systems of national anftS r^reTuSn ‘ ^ 
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hold, and produced the hermit phases of Christianity, together -with 
the first phase of monastieism (p. 253); St. Francis and St. Dominie 
make essential changes in monastieism (p. 254). ^ 238. The one* 
sided ness of raonasticism ; its tendency toward Oriental quietism (p„ 
254). ^ 230. Its tendency to reproduce the historic past i-ather than 
to realize an ideal in the present (p. 254). g 240, The three vows of 
poverty, chastity, obedience, signify the rejection of the institutions 
of civilization — civil society, the family, dho state; relation of La- 
roaism to Christian monastieism; Abbe Hue (p. 255); explanation 
of the efi’eet of the three vows (p. 256). g 241. Monkish discipline — 
fasts, vigils, penances (p. 256) ; espionage (p. 257). ^ 242. The with- 
drawal of the religious element into cloisters leaves the secular world 
to barbarism ; the Roman Church corrects this defect (p. 257). 
^ 243. Tfie epoch of chivalnc education: §243. By the principle 
of sanctity in works, the Roman Church brings back religion into 
the secular, and ehivalrie education arises (p. 258). g 244. Industry 
was admitted side by side with religious ceremonial in the Roman 
Church ; Tauler's “ Imitation of the Life of Christ” (p. 258). g 245. 
The education of chivalry in the practice of arms, in knightly eti- 
quette, and poetry (p. 250). § 246. Chivalry goes to the opposite ex- 
treme of monkish education in its placing unbounded value on indi- 
viduality; eccentricity of knight-errantry (p. 260). § 247. Downfall 
of chivalry (p. 260); the Crusades; free cities; free citizenship (p. 
261). 

Chapter VIII. — The Epoch of Education JHiing 07ie for Civil 
Life, § 248. The growth of cities and free citizenship finds especial 
recognition in Protestantism, wdiose most important feature is the 
recognition of secularism (p. 262). g 249. The phases of dev’-elopment 
three— citizen education in the two forms of pietism and Jesuitism, 
a reaction in favor of classics and history on the one hand and 
toward the study of natural science on the other, the reconeiliation 
of these in the education of the future (p. 262). g 250. Civil edur 
cation as such overcomes the one-sidedness of ehivalrie and monkish 
education (p. 268) ; sensuality and love of display (p. 264). g 251. 
Utility becomes a very important principle (p. 205). § 252. Found- 
ing of schools for citizens' children ; defects of educational methods ; 
Meianchthon, Amos Comenius, Sturm, Roman law, and medicine at 
Bologna and Salerno ; Protestant universities (p. 266). g 258, The 
citizen class is recognized as one of the three estates ; French the 
language of courts; unscrupulous, worldly- wis«^ maxims; self* 
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Jesuitic and pietistic (p. 26.9). § 2.5.5. Jminlic edwathn characlw 
ized; Claiidmsnf Aquaviva; dialeoties; rhetoric; phvsies- morals' 
deeJamalion ; dii>lomatie conduct (p. 270); obedience; discipline' 
niiniliar of schools; emulation; supervision (p. 271). g 2.56 Pie 
itm. as the counterpart of Jcsuitisni-i(s tendenev tow-ard miietism- 
Its estrangement from the world ; its negative ilepcndcnce on works’ 
(p. 372); Its espionage; its'attilude toward Xaturo, history and phi’ 
]o.sophy; the catechism, the Bible and hymn-book; the foelin°' of 
abandonment by Gofl (p. 276) ; Signer and Francko; Quakers and 
urituns; the truth of pietism ; the truth of Jesuitism (p. 274). 
Cn.U'TKE l.K.-rAe Ideal of CWure. § 2.57. Civil education rested 
on the. lourtolil hirsis of (a) marriage and the family, (h) labor and 
enjoyment of its products, (e) equality of all before the law (d) the 
duty of acting according to conscience; a counter-reaction ’now set 
m agauust Jesuitism and pietism (p. 27.5); this was the study of 
Latin and Greek and the study of natural science (p. 276). 8 3.58 

deaf was supposed to be attained through the kidv 

of Latin and Greek (p. 276); the uselessness and remoteness of thosi 
studies gave the, mind an ideal drift; the true reason for the study 

S urm J/"? (p. 277); Trotzendorf and 

feturm, the foundoi-s ot iU'ficlinnie methods that still prevail* dis- 

ciplme ol niiiid (p. 27-8). g 250. The iihilantlirojiic ideal was found 
in the study of natural science and of useful knowlodgo {p. 270) • it 
spared no pains to make the pupil's work interesting ; it sought cos- 
mopolitanism, and found its ideal realued in the st.ate of Nature- 
the savage m America or Otaheite (p. 280) ; Eousscau; the Philan- 

J TrV Eovolution; Bestalozzi (p. 281) ; 

Fichlc; the dangers of humanism; the “moderns” (p. 282)- self- 

imaginary “natural man” of Rousseau 
(p. 283) ; h nodneh J roebel (p. 284). § 200. Peee eduealion or edu- 
cation of all classes of society for free citizenship (p. 284); moral 
culture ; the consoiousne.sB of the essential equality of all men (p. 

no L n newspaper; modem literature; 

uuiyei.sal tohwation ; fraternal interest of each in all; eommeroe 
nmting all mitums ; facilities of rapid transit, rapid communication, 

theV?*^ page, hasten forward the participation of each io 

the life oi the whole mce (p. m). 
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INTEODUCTION. 

§ 1. The science of education can not be dediicod 
from a simple principle with such strictness as logic, 
ethics, and like sciences. It is rather a mixed science, 
which has its presuppositions in many others. In this 
respect it resembles medicine, with which it has this 
also in common, that it must make a distinction betw^een 
a sound and an unhealthy system of education, and must 
devise means to prevent or to cure the latter. It inav, 
therefore, have, like medicine, the three departments of 
physiology, pathology, and therapeutics. 

PThe science of education is not a eom|)lett\ independent sci- 
ence. by itself. It boiTows the resalts of other sciences, e. g., it 
presupposes psyehoiogw, physiology, icstlietics, and tlio science 
of rights (treating of the institutions of the family and (ivil 
society, as well as of the state); it. presupposes also tlie science 
of anthropology, in which is treated the relation of ihe tinman 
mind to nature. Nature conditions the development of the in- 
dividual human being. But the history of the imliviihuil and 
Che history of the race present to us a record of continual eman- 
cipation from nature, and continual growth info freedom, i. e., 
into ability on the part of man to know himself and to realize, 
himself in the world by making the matter and forces of the 


* The [ ] include an analysis of, and commentary on, the text.— E oxtos. 
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birth, growth, reproduction, and <lw.iv •'uier.M'rn '‘’ 
theliniitationsof heredity there N III'. '( ii • . '"'"Ivnijf 
and the circulation S tt 

his teelmgs, pa^ions, instincts, and desires ; tlien there are bf 
fate senses, and their conditions. Xext tiici* t-n • 

ana of ^att; as’ mere"Zo\;2on^« 

(by English writers) to includ;, ako he™” 1 

anthropology and phenomenology, ifter mv 1 

ot rights, ahJdy the science 

religion; and after alt ftia +v. '• ^ science of 

0»4n; 5.^ tl ?, rth. " “» 

• .pm«l l»..g, (.'““h"”" 

Paet I.— Antheopoloqy, 

. The soul in its unity with the body. 

that affect mental development. 

. ( 2 ) Raee^'iSi^S' 
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(3) Individual endowments of temperament, talents, idio- 
syncrasy. 

11. Natural processes that arise in the human organism, and 
produce various shades and varieties of eliaracter. 


(1) Dijfference of sex. 

(2) Age : infancy, youth, maturity, old age. 

(3) Alternation of sleeping and waking. 

III. Feeling, 

(1) Feeling as distinction of the soul into subject and 

object (pleasure and pain). 

(2) External and internal feeling or (a) sensafio7is of 

touch, taste, smell, hearing, seeing, and (b) e7m- 
Hons of love, hate, joy, sorrow, fear, hope, envy, etc. 
(8) Feeling of personality or individual identity in con- 
tradistinction to sensations and emotions, 
p. The soul ill its struggle against its union with the body: 

I. Dreams. 

(1) Ordinary dreams that occur in sleep. 

(2) Waking dreams that take the form of (a) presents 

ments, (b) hallucinations, (c) “ second-sight,” so 
called. 

(8) Hypnotism : (a) somnambulism, (b) “ animal magnet- 
ism ” or “ magnetic sleep,” (e) clairvoyance, 

II. Sanity and insanity. 

(1) In what sanity consists. 

(2) Derangement : (a) idiocy and feeble-mindedness, (b) 

lunacy, (c) raving madness. 

(8) Cure of insanity. 

Ill, Habit. 

(1) How the soul makes new and strange things familiar 

and natural by repetition. 

(2) By habit the soul makes a second rmture in place of 

its animal nature, controlling its body in accord- 
ance with customs, fashions, and ethical laws. Y 
(8) The body obedient to the soul becomes a symbol. 

0. The symbolical manifestation of the soul by means of its body. 
1. Mimicry and gestures (conventional mimicry of different 
nations). ^ 

II. Physiognomy and facial expression, 

HI. The voice. 
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Part II.—Phesom exolog y of the Soul 
(or the hiiitoiY of consciousness anj its views of tJie world). 
A. Ooiiaeioiisness. 

I, Sensuous certitude. 

* , i n,. Perception. 

^ Urnlerstanding (the discovery of laws of nature and the 
« ; announcement of ethj^l laws for itself), 
be] 1 -consciousness. 

HI. The ego related to other egos. 

e. national self-eonseiousness (or that view of the world that 
recognizes it as a manifestation of reason). 

Part ni.-— P sygholouy. 

A. Theoretical mind (or the intellect), 
i. ^^ense-percept km. 

II. Kepresentation (or mental Dieturinff) 

(1) lieeolleetioii. 

( 2 ) Imagination and fancy. 

(3) Memory. 

III. Thinldrig, 

(1) Understanding. 

(3) Eefiection. 

(3) Speeiilative thinking. 

P. Practical mind (or tJie wiil). 

lead to action of 

II. The siiecies of practical feeling 

''str"" “"-I-. 

"tamt ol- 

“■ .“SSr «a U,.u 
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Part IY. — Ethics. 

A. Tlie good (established form of civilization), 

; 1. Will realized in llie form of law, 

? II. Capiice and aii>itrariness (its sphere). 

I III., Freedom. 

(1) Self-legislation (autonomy). 

(3) Self-rule (aut()eraey). 

(3) Independence (aut#ky). 
ij B. Morality, 

j (I. Duty. 

. (1) The deed of the indiyidual. 

(a) Free-wili (voluntary and |n Yoluntary action). 

(b) The purpose proposed to be aceomplished by 

‘ the deed, 

(e) The ethical intention of the deed. 

(2) Duty. 

(a) Division into duties toward one’s self and toward 

society, 

(b) Collision of duties. 

(c) Relation of duties to ability to perform them. 

II. Virtue. 

f (a) System of virtues (physical, intellectual, and 

? practical).* 

(b) Self-discipline. 

(e) Character. 

III. Conscience. 

C. Ethical institutions, or science of rights. 

I. Rights of the individual. 

(1) Natural rights. 

(a) Personal freedom. 

(b) Property, 

(c) Contract. 

(2) Wrong. 

(3) Punishment. 

IL Particular rights (i. e., those that appertain to institutions), 

(1) The family. 

(2) Civil society and tlie community, 

(a) The nature of society. 

* Practical ” used in the Aristotelian sense of helonging to the wilL 
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(b) Its functions in detail. 

(a) Human wants (food, olothinj 

and the division of laboi 

supply them. 

(J) Courts of law, civil and orin 

(c) Civil and municipal authc 

charge of public peace an 
• regulations, public u 

common benefit, such i 
water-works, police, pom 

markets, tax-levies, etc.). 

(e) Tile eommoKwealth. 

(3) The state. 

(a) The legislatire power. 

(b) The administrative power. 

ITT Frifn-. ®^®cutive power. 

lil. Internationa relations and the history of natk 
(1) The national state. 

(a) The states of the passive peoples. 

(a) Patriarchal state (China). 

. (i) Caste state (India). 

. W Cloister state (Thibet). 

(b) The states of active peoples. 

(o) Warrior state (Persia).' 

(J) Priestly-agricultural state (Eg, 
(c) Manufacturingandcommerei5 

nicia). 

(e) The states of free individuality. 

(a) ^sthetie individuality (Greece' 

( ) tactical (will-power)individual: 

w) t^hivalrie individjualiftr /-i-hr. r- 
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Part V.— Esthetic Art. 

A. The beautiful 

I. The nature of the beautiful. 

,11. The ugly. 

Ill The comic, 

B. Art. 

. , , T. The ideal 

II. Style. 

III. The work of art. 

C. The system of line arts. 

i. Plastic arts and those that offer visible shapes. 

(a) Architecture. 

(b) Sculpture. 

(e) Painting, 

II. Music. 

III. Poetry. 

(a) Epic. 

(b) Lyric. 

(c) Dramatic, 

Part VI.— Beltgion. 

A, The nature of religion. 

I, Subjective process (regeneration). 

(a) Unconscious unity with God. 

(b) The fall, and consciousness of sin. 

(c) The atonement and reconciliation, 

II. Objective process (worship). 

(a) Prayer. 

(b) Ceremonial. 

(c) Sacrifice. 

ill. Absolute process (the Church). 

(a) The Church educates the individual by awakening 

his consciousness of sin and leading him to regen- 
eration. 

(b) The Church organizes worship and provides timers, 

places, and a consecrated priesthood. 

(e) The Church organizes a universal missionary move- 
ment to extend its view of the divine world-orde* 
to aU men. 
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B. Eeligioiis phenomenology. 

I, EGligions ot iiic're eiiiotion,, 

(1) -Fetichism. 

(2) onsliip ol' elemen 

TT X. and mhmk. 

IF Religions of imagination. 

(1) Cosmogonies. 

(2) Ethical-hei-oie. 

(3) Allegorical. 

IlL Religions of pure thought. 

C. Historic sj-stems. 

I fieligion of absolute substance (the heallien relio-ion.N 
. fiehgmu of absolute subiectirity (.fevvisb). ^ 

I. Religion of absolute spiritualiiv (Christiaiiirv—whieh h -u 
that the Absolute is Divinedmman; ‘ ' 

Part Vll, — Science. 

A. Sciences of nature. 

I. Matter — mechanics. 

II. Foree—dynamics. 

(1) Gravitation, 

(2) Cohesion. 

(3) Reaction against cohesion. 

(a) Sound — acoustics. 

(b) Heat. 

(o) Light. 

(4) Magnetic pjolarity. 

(5) Electric polarity. 

(6) Chemical polarity. 

(7) Meteorological process, 

(«) Process of the utmosphere-winas, temperas 
tiire, zones, etc. ^ 

(b) Process of the water. 

rrr • process. 

IH. Life— organics. 

(1) Geology, 

(a) Mineralogy. 

(b) Stratification. 
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(e) Configuration of the surface of the earth. 

(a) The factors: mountains, rivers, sea. 

(h) The formations: insular, continetitaL and 
peninsular. 

(2) Vegetation — botany. . . 

.(3) Aniinal— zoology. 

(a) Structure of animal form. 

(b) Vital process. 

(e) Olassificatioii of animals. 

B. Sciences of spiritual individuality. 

T. Anthropology. 

II. Phenomenology. 

III. Psychology. 

IV. Etiiies. 

(1) ThewilL 

(2) Morality. 

(3) Institutions of civilization, 

V, .Esthetic art. 

VI. Religion. 

VII. Philosophy.] 

§ 2. Since education is capable of no such exact 
definitions of its principle aud no sucli logical treat- 
ment as other sciences, the treatises written upon it 
... abound more in shallowness than any other literature. 
Short-sightedness and an’ogance find in it a most con- i tu^, 
^genial abnosphere, and uncritical methods and declama- c / 
tory bombast flourish as nowhere else. The literature f ,, 
of religious tracts might lie considered to rival that of 
the science of education in its superficiality and assur- 
ance, if it did not for the most part seem itself to belong, 
through the fact that it attempts to influence human 
conduct, to the science of education. But teachers as 
persons should he treated in these their weaknesses and 
failures with the utmost consideration, because with 
most of them the endeavor to contribute their mite for 
the improvement of education arises from pure motives, 
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and tlie work of teacMng tends to foster the hahit of 
administering reproof and giving advice. 

[The scope of the science of education being so broad, and its 
presuppositions so vast, its limits are not well defined, and its 
treatises are very apt to lack logical serpience and eonelnsion : 
and, indeed, frequently to be mere collections of unjust itled and 
unexplained assumptions, dogmatically set forth. Hence the 
low repute of educational literature as a whole.] 

§ 3. The charlatanism of educational literature is also 
increased by the fact that schools have become profitable 
undertakings, and the competition in this business tends 
to encourage the advertising of one’s own merits. 

When “Boz” in his ‘‘Nicholas Niekleby” exposed the shocking 
doings of an English boarding-school, many teachers of such schools 
were, as he assures us, so accurately described that they openly com- 
plained he had aimed his caricatures directly at them. 

[Moreover, education furnishes a special vocation, that of 
teaching. (All vocations are specializing— being cut off, as it 
were, from the total life of man. The “ division of labor ” re- 
quires that each individual shall (ioneentrate his endeavors on 
his own specialty and be a pari of the whole.)] 

§ 4. Ill the system of the sciences, the science of 
education belongs to the pliilosophy of spirit — and in 
this, to the department of practical philosophy, the 
problem of which is the comprehension of the essence 
of freedom ; for education is the conscious influence of 
one will upon another, so as to produce in it a conform- 
ity to an ideal which it sets before it. The idea of sub- 
jective spirit, as well as that of art, science, and religioiij 
forms an essential presupposition for the science of 
education, but does not contain its principle. In a com • 
plete exposition of practical philosophy (ethics), the sci- 
ence of education may be distributed under each of its 
several heads. But the point at which the science of 
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education brandies off in practical philosophy is the idea 
of the family, inasmuch as here the distinctions of age 
and degrees of maturity are taken account of as arising 
from nature, and the claim of children upon their par- 
ents for education makes itself manifest. All othei 
phases of education, in order to succeed, must presup- 
pose a true family life. They may extend and comple- 
ment the school, but can not be its original foundation. 

In this systematic exposition of education, we must not allow 
ourselves to be led into error by those theories which do not recog- 
nize family nurture as an essential educative influence, but demand 
that children shall be removed from their parents at an early age, 
aM brought up in institutions provided for infants. The Platonic 
philosophy is the most i^espectable representative of this class. Mod- 
ern writers who testify their great pleasure at seeing the world full 
of children, but who would dispense with the loving care of the fam- 
ily in their education, ofl’er us only a weak and impractical imitation 
of the Platonic “ Republic.” 

[The science of education, as a special science, belongs to the 
collection of sciences (already described, in commenting on g 1) 
included under the philosophy of spiritual being or Mind, and 
more particularly to that part of it which relates to the will (ethics 
and science of rights, rather than to the part relating to the in- 
tellect and feeling, as anthropology, phenomenology, psychology, 
aesthetics, and religion. “Subjective spirit” includes anthx’o- 
pology, phenomenology, and psychology. “ Theoretical ” relates 
to the inteUecf, “ practical ” relates to the tviH, in this philoso- 
phy). The province of practical philosophy is the investigation 
of the nature of freedom, and the process of securing it by self- 
emancipation from nature. The science of education presup- 
poses the conscious exertion of influence on the part of the will 
of the teacher upon the will of the pupil, with a purpose in ^dew 
— that of inducing the pupil to form certain prescribed habits, 
and adopt prescribed views and habits. According to this defi- 
nition, the unconscious influences which are so powerful in 
forming human character are not included under the term 
education” {Erzidmng) as here used. The entire science of 
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auuie snown) IS presuppowl In- ■ 
ton, and must be kept eonstaotiv in ■ ^duca 

The institution of the /<*«*/„ ctreiteH ^ S'liding light, 

is the starting-point o4d2i« 

properly realized, education would find t , 

The right to be educated on the part o e i n “ ^"««dation. 

to educate on the part of parenK » duty 
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infiueiiCGd by his variable personal moods, and the adaptation cn the 
teacher's part must never compromise this independence. 

[The science of education distinguished from the art of educa- 
tion: the former containing the abstract general treatment, and 
the latter taking into consideration all the conditions of con- 
crete inaividLialit3% e. g., the peculiarities of the teacher and the 
pupil, all the local eircumstanees, and the power of adaptation 
known as ‘‘ tact.”] ■ . 

§ 6. If conditions which are local, temporal, and in- 
diTidnal, are fixed as constant rules, and carried beyond 
their proper limits, nnavoidable error arises. The"^ for- 
nmlse of teaching arc admirable material upon which to 
apply the science, but are not the science itself. 

[The special conditions and peciiliiirilies considered in ediica- 
tion as an art may be formulated and rediu'ed to system, but 
they should not bo introduced as a part of the 8cieme of edu- 
cation.] 

§ 7. The science o.f education must (1) unfold the 
general idea of edneation ; (2) must exhibit the particu- 
lar phases into which the general work of education is 
divided ; and (3) must describe the paidicular standpoint / 
upon which the general idea realizes or will realize it- ] 
seH in its special processes at any particular time. ' 

[The science education has three paids; First, it considers 
the idea and nature of education, and arrives at its true defini- 
tion ; second, it presents and describes tlie special provinces into 
which the entire field of education is divided ; third, it considers 
the historical evolution of education by the human race, and the 
individual systems of education that have arisen, flourished, and 
decayed, and their special functions in the life of man.] 

§ 8. The treatment of the first part is logically too 
evident to otfer any cllffionlty. It would not do to sub- 
stitute for it the history of educafion, because history 
uses and hence presupposes all the ideas that are treated 
of in the general and particular divisions of the system. 
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pamphlet on “ Pp,dao-ooie=; aq a 
Philosophical Soienoe.” Berlin, 1845 .) o <= '■ a* a 

[The scope of the first part is easy to define. The history of 
education, ot course, contains all the ideas and definitions of 

tuted for the scientific investigation of the nature of education 
which alone should constitute this first part (and the history of 

education be reserved for the third part).] ' ’i^oiyof 

i_9. The second division unfolds the snbjeet of the 
physical intellectual, and practical culture of the hnmi 
race, and constitutes the main part of all books on the 
science o education. Here arises the gi-eatest difficulty 
as to the limitations, partly in relation to the amount of 
explanafaon to be given to the ideas that are borrowed 
from other sciences, partly in relation to the degree of 
amplification allowed to the details. Here is the field 
of the widest possible differences. If, e. one studipq 
out the idea of the school with reference’ to the dif- 
f rent species which may arise, it is evident that he 
can extend his treatise indefinitely; he may, for exam- 

ledmologiil schools of 
all kinds, for mining, navigation, war, art, etc. 

of fate^ctfand 

othSJ'scTenceMe TupS'tl upL 

ot ih. 14 j,; £ ioMTiU' t'- “ ■ 

T*“, betTOon the 

Morent Btodpointe which are possible in the working 
out of the conception of education in its special ele^ 
ments and which therefore produce different sterns of 
ducation wherein the general and the particular are 
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tiB-ited or realized ill different ways. In every system 
(historically realized) the general principles that belong 
to the idea of education (treated under the first division), 
and the different phases of physical, intellectnal, and^ 
practical culture of man (treated under the second di 
vision), must be found. But the inode of treatment is 
decided by the historical standpoint which gives reality 
in a special form to the system of education. Thus it 
becomes possible to discover the essential contents of 
the history of education from its idea, since this can fur- 
nish only a limited number of systems. 

The lower standpoint always merges into the. higher, and in so 
doing first attains its full meaning, e. g.: Education, for the sake of 
the nation is set aside for higher standpoints, e. g., that of Christi- 
anity ; but we must not suppose that the ‘‘ national phase ” of edu- 
cation was counted as naught from the Christian standpoint, but 
rather that now, being assigned its proper limits, it can unfold it? 
true idea. This is seen to be the case in the fact that the national 
indiYidimlities become indestructible by being incorpx:)rated into 
Christianity^ — a fact that condemns the abstract seizing of such re- 


[Thc third part contains the exposition of the various nation- 
al standpoints furnished (in the history of the world) for the 
bases of particular systems of education. In each of these sys- 
tems w:!! be found the general idea underlying all education, 
but it will be found exivsting under special modifications which 
have arisen through its application to the physical, intellectual, 
and ethical conditions of the people. But we can deduce the 
essential features of the different systems that may appear in 
history, for there are only a limited number of systems possible. 
Each lower form finds itself complemented in some higher form, 
and its function and purpose then become manifest. The sys- 
tems of ‘‘nationar’ ediiealion (i. e., Asiatic systems, in which 
the individuality of each person is swallowed up in the substan- 
tiality of the national idea— just as the individual waves get 
lost in the ocean on whose surface they arise) find their com- 
plete explanation in the systems of education that aiise in Chris- 
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tianity (the preservation of human life being the object of the 
nation, it follows tha.t, when realized abstractly or exclusively, 
it absorbs and annuls the mental independence of its subjects, 
and thus eoiitradiets itself by destroying the essence of what it 
undertakes to pi'eserve, i. e., human life, which iloinands freedom 
and enlightenment ; but within Christianity the principle of the 
state is found so inodiiied that it is consistent with the. infinite, 
untrammeled development of the individual, intellectually and 
morally, and thus not only life is saved, but spiritual, free life 
is attainable for each and for all).] 

§ 11. The last system must be that of the present, 
and since this is certainly, on one hand, the result of all 
the past which still dwells in it, wliile, on the other 
hand, engaged in preparing for the future, education 
demands the unity of the general and particular princi- 
ple as its ideal, so that looked at in this way the science 
of education at its end returns to its beginning. The 
first and second divisions already contain the idea of the 
system necessary for the present. 

[The history of pedagogy ends with the present system as the 
latest one. As science sees the future ideally contained in the 
present, it is bound to comprehend the latest system as a reali- 
zation (though imperfect) of the ideal system of education. 
Hence, the system, as scientifically treated in the first part of 
our work, is the system with which the third part of our work 
ends.] 


PIKST PART. 

THE GENERAL IDEA OF EDUCATION. 



FIRST PART. 

TEB &ENBRAL IE BA OF BEUCATIOE. 

§ 12. The idea of the science of education in gen- 
eral must distinguish — 

(1) The nature of education in general ; 

(2) Its form ; 

(3) Its limits. 

[The nature of education, its form, its limits, are now to be 
investigated, (§§ 13-50.)] 


CHAPTER L 

THE KATUEE OF EDUCATIOK. 

§ 18. The nature of education is determined hj the 
nature of mind — that it can develop what it is in itself 
only by its own activity. Mind is in itself free ; but, if^ 
it does not actualize this possibility, it is in no true sense 
free, either for itself or for another. Education is the 
influencing of man by man, and it has for its end to lead 
him to actualize himself through his own efforts. The| 
attainment of perfect manhood as the actualization of 
the freedom essential to mind constitutes the nature of 
education in ai:eneral. ^ 
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The completely isolated man does not become man. Solitai7 
human beings who have been found in forests, like the wild girl of 
the forest of Ardennes, suliieieiitly prove llie fact that tin" tj,nijy ,hu- 
|uan (qualities in man ,be di'yclopod without reciprocal acdiun 

with luimfflv beings. Caspar Hauser, in his sublerraneuii })rison, is 
an illustration of what man w''ould be by hiinself. The first cry of 
the child expresses in its appeals to others Ibis helplessness of man’s 
spiritual being on its first advent in nature. 

[The nature of education determined by the nature of Mind 
or Spirit, whose activity is always devoted to realizing for itself 
what it is potentially — to becoming conscious of its possibilities, 
and to getting them under the control of its will. iUind is po- 
tentially free. Education is the means by wdiicli man seeks to 
realize in man his possibilities (to develop the possibilities of the 
race in each individual). Hence, education has freedom for its 
object.] 

§ 14. fit subject for edu- 

cMlQU* We often speakj it is true, of the education of 
plants and animals ; but, even when tve do so, we apply 
other expressions, as ^‘raising,” “breaking,” “breeding” 

, and “ training,” in order to distinguish it from the edu- 
; f^ation of man. “ Training ” consists in producing in 
an animal, either by pain or plea,siire of the senses, an 
activity of which, it is true, he is capable, but which he 
never would have developed if left to himself. On the 
other hand, it is the nature of education only to assist 
in the producing of that which the subject would strive 
most earnestly to develop for himself if he had a clear 
idea of himself. We speak of raising trees and animals, 
but not of raising men ; and it is only a planter who 
looks to his slaves for an increase in their number. 

The education of men is quite often enough, unfortunately, only 
a “breaking,” and here and there still may be found examples where 
one tries to teach mechanically, not through tiie almighty power of 
the creative Logos, but through the powerless and fruitless appeal to 
physical pain. 
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[Alan IF the only being capable of education, in the sense 
above defined, be.ea use the only conscious be ing. He must kno^y ■; 
hijnself ideally, and then realize Fii^IdeaTlelCin order to become 
actually free. Tlie animals and plants may be trained, or 
rated, but, as devoid of self-consciousness (even the highest ani- 
mals not getting above impressions, not reacliiiig ideas, not 
seizing general or abstract thoughts), they are not realized for 
themselves, but only for us. (That is, tiiey do not know their 
ideal as we do.)] 

: % 15. Tlie idea of education may Le more . or desS: 
compreliensive. We use it in tlie widest sense when 
we speak of tlie cducatioii of the ^ j^e, . for we under- 
: stand by this expression the connection which the sitiia-. 
tions aiid undertakings of different nations have to each 
otherj as steps toward self-conscious freedom. . In. this 
, the world-spirit is the teacher. 

[Education, taken hl..,,itsAyidest^cq^^ is the education of 
the human race Provitoigg,. Here education (i/r- 

ziehung) is recognized to inciude much more than the “con- 
scious’'’ exertion of influence as defined in § 4.J 

§ 16. In a more restricte d sense , we mean bj educa- 
tion the shaping oi the individual life hj the la\ra of 
nature, the rhythm', of national customs, and the might of 
destiny ; since, in these, each one finds limits set to his 
arbitrai-y will. These mold him into a man often vdth- 
out his knowledge. For he can not act in opposition to 
nature, nor offend the ethical sense of the people among 
whom he dwells, nor despise the leading of destiny with- 
out discovering through exjierience that upon the Neme- 
sis of these substantial elements his subjective power can 
dash itself only to he shattered. If he perversely and 
persistently rejects all our admonitions, we leave him, 
as a last resort, to destiny, whose iron rule must educate 

him, and reveal to him the God whom he has ignored. 

, i, .4 
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It is,'of course, sometimes not only possible, but necessary foie 
one, moved by the highest sense of morality, to act in opposition to 
the la,WvS of nature, to offend the ethical sense of the people that sur- 
round him, and to brave the blows of destiny ; we are not, however, 
now speaking of a sublime reformer or martyr, but of the perverse 
the frivolous, and the conceited. 

[In a narrow sense, education is applied to the shaping of 
the individual by his environment, so that his caprice and 
arbitrariness shall give place to rational habits and views, in 
harmony with nature and ethical customs. He must not abuse 
nature, nor slight the ethical code of his people, nor despise the 
gifts of Providence (whether for weal or woe), unless he is will- 
ing to be crushed in the collision \?ith these more substantial 
elements.] 

§ 17. In tlie jnanwe^t sense, wHcli, liowever, is the 
usual one, we mean by education the influence which 
one individual exerts on another in order to develop the 
latter in some conscious and methodical way, either 
generally or wdth reference to some special aim. The 
teacher must, therefore, be relatively finished in his 
own education, and the pupil must possess complete 
confidence in him. If authority be wanting on the one 
side, or respect and obedience on the other, this ethical 
basis of development will be lacking, and it can not be 
replaced by talent, knowledge, skill, or prudence. 

Education takes on this form only under the culture which has 
been developed through the influence of town life. Up to that time 
we have the naive period of education, which is limited to the gen- 
eral powers of nature, of national customs, and of destiny, and which 
lasts for a long time among the rural populations. But in the city 
a greater complication of the environment owing to the uncertainty 
of the results of reflection (one’s environment being chiefly human 
and given to reflection, and not so simple as the rural environment 
of plants and animals), the specializing of individuality, through the 
need of the possession of many arts and trades (and consequent 
division of labor), these render it impossible for men longer to be 

” ^ fill' 
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ruled by mere custom. The Telemachus of Feneloii was educated 
rule himself by means of reflection ; the actxia]’ Telemachus in the 
heroic age lived sim|fly a ceoitling to custom ; 

[In the narrowest but most usnai application of the term, we 
understand by “ edueatioii ” the influence of the individual upon 
the individual, exerted with the object of developing Ms powers 
ill a conscious and methodical manner^ either generally or in 
special directions, the educator being relatively mature, and ex- 
ercising authority over the relatively immature pupil. Without 
authority on the one hand and obedience on the other, educa- 
tion would lack its ethical basis— -a neglect of the will-training 
could not be compensated for by any amount of knowledge or 
smartness.] ; ■ . . ■:i 

§ 18. The general problem of education is the de- 
velopment of the theoretical and practical reason in tlie 
individual. If we say that to educate one means to 
fashion him into morality, we do not make our defini- 
tion sufficiently comprehensive, because we say nothing 
of intelligence, and thus confound education and ethics. 

A man is not merely a human being in general, but, as j 

a rational, conscious subject, he is a peculiar individual, "1 

and different from all others of the race. \ 

[The general province of education includes the development | 

of the individual into the theoretical and practical reason im- i 

' manent in him. The definition which limits education to the | 

development of the individual into ethical customs (obedience \ 

to morality, social conventionalities, and the laws of the state— , | 

Hegel’s definition is here referred to : The object of education 1 

is to make men etlncal ”) is not comprehensive enough, because j 

it ignores the side of the 'infellect, and takes note only of the 1 

will The individual should not only be man in general (as he 
is through the adoption of moral and ethical forms — which are 
gemral forms, customs, or laws, and thus the forms imposed by 
the will of the race), but he should also be a self-conscious sub- 
ject, a particular individual (man, through ids intellect, exists 
for himself as an individual, wldle through his general habits 
; and customs he loses his individuality and spontaneity).] 

t I ?#•, ' 
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§ 19. Edneation must lead the pupil, by a connected 
series of efforts previously foreseen and arranged by the 
teacheij to a detinite end ; but the particular f oriii which 
this shall take must be deteriiiined by the iiidividiiality 
of the pupil and the other conditions. InteiTnittent ef- 
fort, sudden and violent influences, may accomplish much, 
fbut only si/stematia work can advance and fashion him 
[in conformity with his nature ; and, if this is lacking, it 
does not belong to edneation, for this includes in itself 
the idea of an end, and that of the technical means for 
its attainment. 

[Education has a definite object in view, and it proceeds by 
grades of progress toward it. The systematic tendency is essen- 
tial to all education, properly so called.] 

§ 20, But as culture comes to mean more and more, 
there becomes necessary a division of labor in teaching 
on account of technical qualifications and special infor- 
mation demanded, because as the arts and sciences are 
continually Increasing in number one can become learned 
in any one branch only by devoting himself exclusively 
to it, and hence becoming a specialist. A difficulty 
hence arises, which is also one for the pupil, of pre- 
serving, in spite of this unavoidable one-sidediiess, 
the unity and wholeness which are necessary to hu- 
manity. 

The naive dignity of the happy savage and the good-natured 
simplicity of country people appear to very great advantage when 
contrasted with the narrowness of a special trade, and the endless 
c'urtailing of the wholeness of man by the pruning processes of city 
life. Thus the often-abused savage has his hut, his family, his cocoa- 
tree, his weapons, his passions ; he fishes, hunts, plays, fights, adorns 
himself, and enjoys the consciousness that he is the center of a whole, 
while a modern citizen is often reduced by culture to a mere shred of 
humanity. 
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[Bivision of labor has become requisite in the higher spheres 
of teaching. The growing multiplieity of branches of knowl- 
edge creates the necessity for the specialist as teacher. 'With 
this tondoney to specialties it becomes more and more difReiilt 
to preserve wliat is so essential to the pupil — his rounded human 
culture and svinmetry of development. The citizen of modern 
civilization sometimes appears to be an artificial product by the 
side of the versatility of the savage man.] 

§ 21. As it becomes necessary to divide tlie 'vvBrk of 
instractioi), a difference between general and special 
schools arises, also, from the needs of growing culture. 
The former give to the pupil with various degrees of 
completeness all the sciences and arts reckoned as be- 
longing to general education,” and which were iiv 
eluded by the Greeks under the general name of Ency^ 
clopaedia. The latter are known as special schools, 
suited to particular needs or talents. 

The isolation of country life renders it often necessary, or at least 
desirable, that one man should develop culture symmetrically in very 
different directions. The poor tutor is required not only to instruct 
in all the sciences, he must also speak French, and he able to play the 
piano. 

[From this necessity of the division of labor in modern times 
there arises the demand for two kinds of educational institu- 
tions — those devoted to general education (common schools, col- 
leges, etc.), and special schools (for agriculture, medicine, me- 
chanic arts, etc.)]. 

§ 22. For any person, his actual education compared 
with its infinite possiliili ties remains only an approxima- 
tion, and it can be considered as only relatively finished 
in particular directions. Education is impossible to him 
who is born an idiot, since the want of the power of 
generalizing and of ideality of conscious personality 
leaves to such an unfortunate only the possibility of a 
mechanical training. 
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Sagert, the teacher of the deaf-mutes in Berlin, has made lauda- 
ble efforts to educate idiots, but the aceoiint, as given in his publica- 
tion, “ Cure of Idiots by an Intellectual Method,” Berlin, 1846, shows 
that the results obtained were only external ; and, though we do not 
desire, to be understood as denying to this class the possession of a 
mind ui potentia^ it appears in them to be confined by disease to an 
embryonic slate. 

[The infinite possibility of culture for the individual leaves, of 
course, his actual accomplishment a mere appi-oxiraation to a 
complete education. Born idiots are excluded from the possi- 
bility of education, because the lack of universal ideas in their 
consciousness precludes to that class of unfortunates anything 
hejmnd a mere mechanical training.] 
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§ 23. The general form of education is determined 
by the nature of the mind : mind has reality only in so 
far as it produces it for itself. The mind is (1) immediate 
(or potential ; but (2) it must estrange itself from itself^ 
as it were, so that it may place itself over against itself 
as a special object of attention ; (3) this estrangement is 
finally remored through a further acquaintance with the 
object — it feels itself at home in that on which it looks, 
and returns again .enriched to the form of immediate- 
ness (to unity with itself). That which at first appeared 
to be another than itself is now seen to be itself. 

Education can not create ; it can only help to develop to re^ility 
what was already a possibility; it can only help to bring forth to 
light the hidden life. 
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[Spirit, or mind, makes its own nature ; it is what it produces 
—a self -result. That is to say: it produces its ideas through 
self-activity, and only in proportion to its stock of ideas—their 
number and importance — can mind be said to be realized. Ideas 
form its “nature,’’ and they are made by the self-activity of 
mind. From this follows the form of education. It commences 
with (1) undeveloped mind— that of the infant— wherein nearly 
ail is potential, and but little is actualized ; (2) its first stage of 
development is self-estrangement— it is absorbed in the observa- 
tion of objects around it ; (3) but it discovers laws and principles 
(universality) in external nature, and finally identifies them with 
reason— it comes to recognize itself in nature— to recognize con- 
scious mind as the creator and preserver of the external world 
—and thus spirit becomes at home in nature. Education does 
not create, but it emancipates. It does not make self-activity, 
but it influences it to develop itself. “ Self-estrangement ” as 
here used is perhaps the most important idea in the philosophy 
of education. Rosenkranz and others have borrowed it from 
Hegel, who first used it in his “ Phenomenology of Spirit ” (p. 
353) in explaining the revolutionary reaction against established 
authority and traditional faith as it had been manifested in the 
French Revolution. The explanation of the effect of the study 
of classics, pure, mathematics, the effect of foreign travel, of the 
isolated life of students at universities, of wearing special garbs 
that distinguish one’s order from the rest of the community, in 
short, of any study of strange and far-off phases of the world— 
the explanation is to be found in the principle of self-estrange- 
ment, and its annxilment by changing what "was foreign into 
what is familiar.] 

§ 24. All culture, whatever may be its special pur- 
port, must pass through these two stages— of estrange- 
ment, and its removal. Culture must intensify the dis- 
tinction between the subject and the object, or that of 
iminediateness, though it has again to absorb this dis- 
tinction into itself ; in this way the union of the two 
may be more complete and lasting. The subject recog- 
nizes, then, all the more certainly that what at first ap- 
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peaied to it as a foreign existence belongs to ir poten 
tially as its oiiti possession, and that it comes intt Ltnal 
possession of it by means of culture. y® 
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to whether, they have any result, such activity is 
Work is laid out for the pupil by his teacher authori- 
tative! j, hut in his play he is left to himself. 

[Eabor is distinginshed from play : The former concentrates 
its energies on some object, with the purpose of making it con- 
form to its will and purpose ; play occupies itself with its object 
according to its caprice and arbitrariness, and has no care for 
the results or products of its activity ; work is prescribed by 
authority, while play is necessarily spontaneous.] 

§ 26. Thus W'Ork and play must be sharply distin- 
guished from each other. If one does not insist on re- 
spect for work as an important and substantial activity, 
he not only spoils play for his pupil (for this loses all its 
attraction when deprived of the antithesis of an earnest, 
set task), hut he undermines his respect for real exist- 
ence. On the other hand, if he does not give him space, 
time, and opportunity, for play, he prevents the pecul- 
iarities of his pupil from developing freely through the 
exercise of his creative ingenuity. Play sends the pupil 
back refreshed to liis work, since in play he forgets 
himself in his own wuiy, while in work he is required 
to forget himself in a manner prescribed for him by 
another. 

Play is of groat importance in helping one to discover the true| 
individualities of children, because in play they may betray though t-J, 
lessiy their inclinations. The antithesis of w'ork and play runs| 
through the entire life. Children anticipate in their play the earnest 
work of after-life ; thus the little girl plays with her doll, and the 
boy pretends he is a soldier and in battle. 

[Work and play : the distinction between them. In play the 
child feels tliat he has entire control over the object with which 
he is dealing, botli in respect to its existence and the object .for 
which it exists. His arbitrary will may change both with per- 
fect impunity, since all depends upon his caprice ; he exercises 
his powers in play according to his natural proclivities, and 


so 
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therein finds scope to develop his O’wn inclividuaiitv. In work 
on the contrary, he must have respect for the object with which 
he deals. It must be held sacred against his caprice, must not 
he destroyed nor injured in any way, and its purpose must like- 
wise be respected. His own personal inclinations must be entirely 
subordinated, and the business that he is at work upon must be 
carried forward in accordance with its own ends and aims, and 
without reference to his own feelings in the matter. Thus work 
teaches the pupil the lesson of self-sacrifice (tlie right of superi- 
ority which the general interest possesses over the particular), 
while play develops his personal idiosyncrasy. ] 

§ 2T. Work should never be treated as if it were 
play, nor play as if it were work. In general, the pra<3- 
tice of the arts and the study of the sciences stand in 
this relation to each other : the acciimulatioii of stores 
of knowledge is the recreation of the mind which is en- 
gaged in independent creation, and the practice of ails 
fills the same oiBce to those whose work is to collect 
knowledge. 

[Without play, the child would become more and more a ma- 
chine, and lose all freshness and spontaneity — all originality. 
Without work, he would develop into a monster of caprice and 
arbitrariness. From the fact that man must learn to combine 
with man, in order that the individual may avail himself of the 
experience and labors of liis follow-men, self-sacrifice for the 
sake of combination is the great lesson of life. But as this 
should be voluntary self-sacrifiec, education must train the 
child equally in the two directions of spontaneity and obedi- 
ence. The educated man finds recreation in change of work.] 

§ 28. Education seeks to transform every particular 
condition so that it shall no longer seem strange to the 
mind or in any wise foreign to its own nature. This | 
identity of the feeling of self with the special character ^ 
of anything done or endured by it, we call habit (Gevl 
wohnheit = customary activity, habitual conduct or be- 
havior. Character is a bundle of habits’’). It con] 
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ditions formally all progress; for that which is notf 
yet become habit, but which we perform with design 
and an exercise of our will, is not yet a part of our-' 
selves. 

[Kducation seeks to assimilate its object — to make "what \ras 
alien and strange to the pupil into something familiar and 
habitual to him. The pupil is to attack, one after the other, 
the foreign realms in the world of nature and man, and con- 
quer them for his own, so that he can be “at home” in them. 

It is the necessary condition of all growth, all culture, that one 
widens his own individuality by this conquest of new provinces 
alien to him. By this the individual transcends the narrow 
limits of particularity and becomes generic— the individual be- 
comes the species. A good definition of education is this : It is 
the process by which the individual man elevates himself to the 
species.] 

§ 29, (1) Habit may be, in the first place, indiffer- 
ent as to the subject-matter to which it relates. But 
that which is to be considered as indifferent or neutral 
can not be defined in the abstract, but only in the con- 
crete, because anything that is indifferent as to whether 
it shall act on this particular man, or in this special situ- 
ation, is capable of another or even of the opposite 
meaning for another man or even for the same man in 
other circumstances. Here, then, appeal must be made 
to the individual conscience in order to be able from 
the depths of individuality to decide what we can per- 
mit to ourselves and what we must deny ourselves 
[The aim of education must be to arouse in the pupil 
I this spiritual and ethical sensitiveness which does not 
;look upon anything as merely indifferent, but rather 
j knows how to seize in everj'thing, even in the seem- 
Lingly unimportant, its universal human significance. 
But, in relation to the highest interests, he must learn 
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that what concerns his own immediate personality 
is entirely indifferent, and must be snborrlinated to 
them. 

[Therefore, the first requirement in education i$ that the 
pupil shall acquire the habit of subordinating: his likes and dis- 
likes to the attainment of a rational object. It is necessary that 
he vshall acquire thfe indifference to his own pleasure, even by 
employing his powers on that which does not appeal to his in- 
terest in the remotest degree. Ha’bit is “formal^ i. e., it is an 
empty form that will fit any sort of activity or passivity. Habit 
can make anything a second nature.] 

§ 30. The indifference of haliit to its snbjectr matter 
disappears when external considerations of usefulness 
or hurtfnlness (advantage or disadvantage) come into 
view. Whatever tends as a means to the realization of 
an end is useful, but that is hurtful which, by contra- 
dicting it, hinders or destroys it. Usefulness and huit- 
fulness being then only relative terms, a habit which is 
useful for oue man in one case may be hurtful for 
another man, or even for the same man, under different 
circumstances. Education must, therefore, accustom the 




youth to judge as to the expediency or inexpediency of 
any action by its relation to the essential vocation of his ' 
life, so that he shall avoid that which does not promote! 
its success. 

[Habit soon makes us familiar with subjects which seem re- 
mote from our personal interest, and they become agreeable to 
us. The objects, too, assume a new interest upon nearer ap- 
proach, as being useful or injurious to us. That is useful which 
serves us as a means for the realization of a rational purpose ; 
injurious, if it hinders such realization. It happens that objects 
are useful in. one respect and injurious in another, and vice verm. 
Education must make the pupil capable of deciding on the use- 
fulness of an object by reference to its effect on his permanent 
vocation in life. 
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§ 3L But tlie a subject- 

matter of babit is tlie moral distmction between the 
good and the bad. For from .this standpoint, alone can 
we finally decide what .is ' allowable and what is forbid- 
den, what is iisefiil and what is hurtful. 

[But good and evil are the ethical distinctions which furnish 
the absolute standard to which to refer the question of the use- 
fulness of objects and actions.] 

I 33. (2) As relates to form (in contradistinetioii to 
subject-matter), habit maybe either passive or active.^ 
The passive is that which teaches us to bear the vicissi- 
tudes of nature as well as of life with such eoniposiire 
that we shall hold our ground against them, being al- 
ways equal to ourselves, and that we shall not allow our 
power of acting to be paralyzed through any mutations 
of fortune. Passive habit is not to be confounded with 
obtuseuess in recei ving impressions, a blank abstraction 
from the affair in hand, which at bottom is nothiug 
more than a selfishness which desires to be left undis- 
turbed ; it is simply composure of mind in view of 
changes over which we have no control. While we 
vividly experience joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure — 
inwoven as these are with the change of seasons, of the 
weather, or with the alternation of life and death, of hap- 
piness and misery — we ought nevertheless to harden our- 
selves against them, so that at the same time, in our con- 
sciousness of the supreme worth of the soul, we shall build 
up the inaccessible stronghold of freedom in ourselves. 

Active habit (or behavior) is found realized in a wide range of 
activity which appears in manifold forms, such as skill, dexterity, 
readiness of information, etc. It is a steeling of the internal for ac- 
tion upon the external, *as the passive is a steeling of the internal 
against the influences of the esternal. 
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[Habit is (a) passive or (b) active. The passive babit is that 
■which gives us the power to retain our equipoise of mind in 
the midst of a world of changes (pleasure and pain, grief and 
joy, elc.). The active habit gives us skill, presence of mind, 
tact in emergencies, etc.] 

§33. (3) Habit (i. e., fixed principles of beliavior, 
active and passive) is the general form which culture (or 
the onteoine of education) takes. For, since it reduces. , 
a condition or an activity within ourselves to an instinct- 
ive use and wont (to a second nature), it is necessary for , 
any thorough education. But as, according to its content 
(or subject-matter to which it relates), it may be either 
proper or improper (§ 29), advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous (§ 30), good or bad (§ 31), and according to its 
form may be the assimilation of the external by the in- 
ternal, or the impress of the internal upon the external 
(§ 32), education must procure for the pupil the power 
of being able to free himself from one habit and to ; 
adopt another. Through his freedom he must be able I 
not only to renounce any habit formed, but to form a 
new one ; and he must so govern his system of habits 
that it shall exhibit a constant progress of development 
into greater freedom. We must discipline ourselves 
constantly to form and to break habits, as a means to- 
ward the ever- developing realization of the good in us. 

We must characterize' those habits as corrupting which relate 
only to our convenience or our enjoyment. They are often not 
blamable in themselves, bnt there lies in them a hidden danger that 
they may allure us into luxury or effeminacy. It is a false and me- 
chanical way of looking at the mind to suppose that a habit which 
has been formed by a certain number of repetitions can be broken by 
an equal number of denials. We can never renounce a habit, which 
we decide to be pernicious, except through clearness of judgment 
and firmness of will 
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[Education deals altogether with the formation of habits. 
For it aims to make some condition or form of activity into a 
second nature for the pupil. But this involves, also, liie hreak- 
iiig up of previous habits. This i^ower to break up liabits, as 
well as to form them, is necessary to the freedom of the indi- 
vidual.] 

§ 3i. Education comprelieuds, therefore, the reeip-7 
rocal action of the opposites ; authority and obedience ;; 
rationality and indiUduality ; work and play ; habit and! 
spontaneity. If these are reconciled in a normal man-,’ 
ner, the youth is now free from the tension of these 
opjrosites. But a failure in education in this particular is 
very possible through the freedom of the pupil, through 
special circumstances, or through the errors of the edu- 
cator himself. And for this very reason any theory of 
education must take into account in the beginning this 
negative possibility. It must consider beforehand the 
dangers which threaten the pupil, in all possible ways 
even before they surround him, and fortify him against 
them. Intentionally to expose him to temptation in 
order to prove his strength, is devilish; and, on the 
other hand, to guard him against the possible chance of 
dangerous temptation, to wrap him in cotton (as the 
proverb says), is womanish, ridiculous, fruitless, and 
much more dangei’ous ; for temptation comes not alone 
fioin without, but yuite as often from within, and secret 
inclination seeks and creates for itself the opportunity 
for its gratification, often perhaps an iinnatural one. 
.I’he truly preventive activity consists not in an abstract 
seclusion from the world, all of whose elements are in- 
nate in each individual, but in the activity of instruc- 
tion and discipline, modified according to age and 
enltixre- 
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The method that aims to deprive the youth of all free and iiidh 
vidual intercourse with the world only leads to continual espionage, 
and the consciousness that lie is watched destroys in liim all elasticity 
of spirit, all confidence, all originality. Tlic police shadow of eoiu 
Irol undermines all self-reliance, and systematically accustoins iiini 
to dependence. The tragi-eomic story of Peter Schiemihl’^' shows 
it is true, that one can not lose his own shadow without falling into 
the saddest fatalities; Lut the shadow of a constant eompanioii, as 
in the pedagogical system of the Jesuits, undermines all naturalness 
and ease of mind. And it* one endeavors too strictly to guard against 
that winch is ill-mannered and forbidden, the intelligenee of the 
pupils reacts in deceit against such efforts, till the educators are 
amazed that such crimes as often come to light can have arisen under 
such careful control. 

[Education deals with these complementary relations (antithe- 
ses) : (a) authority and obedience ; (b) rationality forms) 

and individuality; (c)work and play; (d) habit (general eiisto in) 
and spontaneity. The development and reconciliation of these 
opposite sides in the pupil’s charaeter, so that they become his 
second nature, remove the phase of constraint which at first ac- 
companies the formal inculcation of rules, and the perforinance 
of prescribed tasks. The freedom of the pupil is the ultimate 
object to be kept in view, but a too early use of freedom may 
work injury to the pupiJ. To remove a pupil from ail tempta- 
tion would be to remove possibilities of growth in strength to 
resist it ; on the other hand, to expose him needlessly to temp- 
tation is fiendish. The cure of vicious tendencies is best accom- 
plished by strict discipline in such liabits as strengthen the pupil 
against them.] 

§ 35. If there sliouLl appear in the youth any de- 
cided moral deformity wjiieh is opposed to the ideal of 
his education, the instructor must at once make inquiry 
as to the history of its brigin^ because the negative and 
the positive are very closely connected, and, what ap- 
pears to be negligence, rudeness, immorality, foolish- 

* See F. H. Hedgers ‘‘Prose Writers of Germany,’^ for a translation of 
Adalbert von Chamisso^s “ Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl.^’ 
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ness, or oddity, may arise from some real needs of the 
youth which in their deyelopment have only taken a 
wrong direction. ' : 

[Deformities of cliaracter in the pupil should be carefully’' 
traced back to their origin, so that they may be explained by 
their history. Only by comprehending the historic growth 
of an organic defect are we able to prescribe the best reme- 
dies. Such deformities are often mere* symptoms of deeper 
■evils.] 

§ 36. If it should appear on such examination that 
the negative action was only a product of willful igno- 
rance, of caprice, or of arhitraririess on the part of the 
youth, then this calls for a simple prohibition on the 
part of the educator, no reason being assigned. His 
mere authority must be sufticient to the pupil in such a 
case. Only when this has happened more than once, 
and the youth is old enough to understand, should the 
prohibition be aceoinpanied with a brief statement of 
the reason therefor. 

This should be brief, because the explanation must retain it:s 
disciplinary character, and must not become extended into a doc- 
trinal essay, for in such a ease the youth easily forgets that it was 
his own misbehavior wiiich was the occasion of the explanation. The 
statement of the reason must be honest, and it must present to the 
youth the point most easy for him to seize. False reasons are morally 
blamable in themselves, and they tend only to confuse. It is a great 
mistake to unfold to the youth the broadening consequences which 
his act may bring. These possibilities seem to him too uncertain to 
affect him nmeh. The severe lecture w^earies him, especially if it be 
stereotyped, as is apt to be the case with fault-finding and talkatiN'e 
instructors. But more unfortunate is it if the painting of the gloomy 
background to wliich the consequences of the wrong-doing of the 
youth may lead, should fill his feelings and imagination prematurely 
with gloomy fancies, because then the representation has led him one 
step toward a state of wretchedness which in the future man may 
become fearful depression and degradation. 
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[If the negative behavior of the pupil (his bad behavior) re- 
sults from ignorance due to his own neglect, or to his willfub 
ness, it should be met directly by an act of authority on the part 
of the teacher (and without an appeal to reason). An appeal 
should be made to the understanding of the pupil only when he 
is somewhat maturej or shows by his repetition of the offense that 
ins proclivity is deep-seated, and requires an array of all good 
influences to re-ei:tforce his feeble resolutions to amend.] 

§37. If the censure is accompanied with a threat 
of punishment, then we have the kind of reproof which 
in daily life we call “scolding” ; but, if a reprimand 
is given, the pupil must be made to feel that it is in 
earnest. 

[Eeproof, accompanied by threats of punishment, is apt to de- 
generate into scolding.] 

§ 38. Only when all other efforts have failed is pun- 
ishment, which is the real negation of the error, the 
transgression, or the vice, justifiable. Punishment in- 
tentionally inflicts pain on the pupil, and its object is, 
by means of this sensation, to bring him to reason, a 
result which neither our simple prohibition, our expla- 
nation, nor our threat of punishment, has been able to 
reach. But the punishment, as such, must not refer to 
the subjective totality of the youth, i. e., to his disposi- 
tion in general, but only to the act which, as result, is 
a manifestation of that disposition. It nevertheless acts 
on the disposition, but mediately toough pain ; it does 
not touch directly the inner being ; and this (return of 
the deed upon the doer) is not only demanded by justice, 
but is even rendered necessary on account of the sophis- 
try that is inherent in human nature, which assigns to 
a deed many motives (and takes refuge against blame 
by alleging good motives). 
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[After the failure of other means, punishment should he re- 
sorted to. Inasmuch as the punishment should be for the pur- 
pose of making the pupil realize that it is the couscfjueiiee of 
his deed returning on himself, it should always be administered 
for some particular act of his, and this should be speciiled. The 
“ overt act ” is the only thing w^hich a man can be held account^ 
able for in a court of justice ; although it is true that the har~ 
boring of evil thoughts or intentions i« a sin, yet it is not a 
crime until realized in an overt act. It is a mistake to punish 
for “general naughtiness,” or for evil intent, or for the“ subject- 
ive totality ” as Rosenkranz calls it. Any particular deed is one 
of a thousand possible deeds — the intention or disposition con- 
tains the totality of all these possible deeds, but they belong to 
the pupil as his exclusive property for wiiieli he is not respon- 
sible to his fellow human beings until he by an act of tlie will 
makes one of the possible deeds actual.] 

§ 39. Pmiisliment as an educational means is never- ** 
tlieless essentially eorrective; since, by leading the yonthj 
to a proper estimation of his fault and a positive change 
in his behavior, it seeks to improve him. At the same 
time, it stands as a sad indication of the insufficiency of 
the means previously used. The youth should not he 
frightened from the commission of a misdemeanor or 
from the repetition of his negative deed through fear 
of punishment — a system which leads always to terror- 
isiii; but, although this effect may be incidental, the 
punishment should, before all things, impress upon him / 
the recognition of the fact that the negative is not ab ; 
lowed to prevail without limitation, but rather that the 
good and the trne have the absolute power in this world, 
and that they are never without the means of overcome 
ing anything that contradicts them. ’ 

In the statute-laws, punishment has a^dijfferent ^pffice. It must 
first of all satisfy justice, and only after this is done can it attempt 
to improve the guilty. If a government should proceed on the same 
basis as the educator, it would mistake its task, because it has to deal 
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w th adults, whom it elevates to the honorable position of responsi 
bihty for tten- own acts. The state must not go back to the genet 
of a negative deed in the disposition, or the motives, nr the cfrciu.o 
b anccs. It must assign to a secondary rank ol iniporiance (he bio 
graphical iimior whieli contains the origin of the .Iced and e i 
cumstauces of a mitigating character, and it must consider first' 
the deed m itsolL It is quite otherwise with tlie educator ■ foi- he 
deals with human beings who are relatively undeveloped, and wit 
aie only growing toward responsibility. So long as they are sthi 
under the care of a teacher, the responsibilitv of tlieii' deed belono-- 
m part to him. If we confound these two standpoints on whiehLf 

1 : 

[Con-eetive punishnient seeks solely the improvement of the 
aehnqueiit; retributive putiishment under statute laws seeks 
only the return of the deed upon the ,loer; i. e., to satisfy the 
.!«». «I i»t». H.g,l, 1, .,i. if HltaT.- ta* 

bpeaking of state punishments in China, drew this distinction 
and pointed out its significanee.] ' ' ^ 

§ 40. Punisliment as a negation of a negation, con- 
sidered as an educational means, can not be determined 
as to Its application, by mere reference to the deed bnt 
must always be modified by the peculiarities of tlie in- 
dividual offender and by the other ciremnstauees. Its 
administration calls for the exercise of the ingenuity and 
tact of the educator* 

[Punishment sliould be regulated, not by abstract rules but in 
view of the particular case and its attendLg eircun 
the reason that it is for correction and riot for tZltt 
fte oSnsIJl^'"” only consider the magnitude of 

4- f 41. Geuerally speaiing, we must tate into consid- 
eration the sex and the age ; (1) some kind of corporal 
puniAment is most suitable for children, (2) isolation 
for older boys and girls, and (3) punishment based on 
the sense of honor for young men and women. 
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[Sex and a,;^o of pupil should be regarded in prescribing the 
mode and degree of punishraeiit. Corporal punishment is best 
for pupils who are very immature in mind ; when they are more 
developed they may be punished by any imposed restraint upon 
their freo-wills which will isolate them from the ordinary ron 
tine followed by their fellow-pupils. (Deprivation of the right 
to do as others do is a wholesome species of punishment foi 
those old or mature enough to feel it^ effects, for it tends to 
secure respect for the regular tasks by elevating them to the 
rank of rights and privileges.) For young men and women, the 
punishment should be of a kind that is based on a sense of 
honor. This distinction by Rosenkranz is very important. It 
is based on Hegel’s distinction alluded to above (§ 39) of correct- 
ive from retributive punishment. In cities, suspension of the 
pupil from school, and his transfer to another school on resto- 
ration, is one of the most effective means ever devised for devel- 
oping in the pupil a self-control that secures good behavior 
without resort to corporal punishment.'^ 

§ 42. (1) Corporal punishment is the production of 
physical pain, generally by whipping, and this hind of 
punishment, provided always that it is not too often ad- 
ministered or with undue severity, is the kindest method 
of dealing with willful defiance, with obstinate careless- 
ness, or witli a really perverted will, so long or so often 
as the higher perception is closed against appeal. The 
imposing of other physical punishment, e. g., that of 
depriving the pupil of food, partakes of cruelty. The 
view which sees in the rod the panacea f for all the 
teacher’s embarrassments is reprehensible, hut equally 
so is the false sentimentality which assumes that the 
dignity of humanity is affected by a blow given to a 

* “ Report of St. Louis Public Schools for, ISYS-’H,” pp. 200-202. 
f Although Orbilism is reprehensible,*’ says Rosenkranz, referring to 
the flogging schoolmaster of Horace: “Memini qnsB plagosum mihi parvo 
Orbilium dictare” (sc. Carmina). Hor. Ep., 2^ 1, tt 
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child, and confounds self-eonscioiis humanity with child- 
humanity, to w’hieh a blow is the most natural form of 
reaction, when all other forms of influence have failed. 

The I'ully-grown man ought never to be whipped, because this 
kind of punishment reduces him to the level of tin? child, and, when 
it becomes barlm’ous, to that of a brute animal, and so is absolutely 
degrading to him. In tlie English schools the rod is much used. If 
a pupil of the first class be put back into the second at Eton, he, 
although before exempt from flogging, becomes liable to it. But 
hovever necessary this system of flogging may be in the discipline of 
the sch(')ols of the English a.ristocraey, flogging in the English army 
is a shaincful thing for the free people of Great Britain. 

[Corporal punishment should be properly administered by 
means of the rod, subduing willful defiance by the application of 
force.] 

§ 43. (2) By isolation we remove tlie offender tem- 
porarily and locally from tlie society of his fellows. 
The boy or girl left alone, in abstract independence, cut 
off from all companionsbip, suffers from a sense of help- 
lessness. Tlie time passes heavily, and soon he is very 
anxious to be allowed to return to the company of par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, teachers, and fellow-pupils. 

To leave a child entirely to himself witliout any supervision, even 
if one shuts him up in a dark room, is as mislaken a practice as to 
leave a few together without supervision, as is sometimes done when 
they are kept after school ; in such situations they give the freest 
rein to their childish wantonness and commit the wildest pranks. 

[Isolation makes the pupil realize a sense of his dependence 
upon human society, and of his need for the constant expression 
of this dependence by co-operation in the common tasks. Pupils 
should not be shut up in a dark room, nor removed from the 
personal supervision of the teacher. (To shut up two or more 
in a room without supervision is not isolation, but association ; 
only it is association for mischief, and not for study.) (All good 
behavior that is not founded on fear must take its rise in a sense 
ol honor. Corporal punishment degrades the man or the youth 
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who has arrivecl at a sense of honor. In communities where 
children acquire this sense at a very early age, corporal punish- 
ment should be dispensed with altogether, and punishments re- 
sorted to that develop a sense of responsibility by causing the 
culprit to feel the effect of his deeds in depriving him of privi- 
leges coinnion to all good pupils.)] 

§ 44. (3) This way of isolating a child does not prop- 
erly touch his sense of honor, and is* soon forgotten, he- 
cause it relates to only one side of his conduct It is 
quite different from punishment based on the sense of I 

honor, which, in a formal manner, shuts the youth out 
from social participation because he has attacked the prin- 
ciple which holds society together, and for this reason can 
no longer be subsumed under its generality (i. e., allowed 
to participate in the society of his fellows). Honor is the 
recognition of one individual by others as their eqiial 
Through his transgression, or it may be his misdemeanor, 
he has simply lost his equality with them, and in so far 
has separated himself from them, so that his banishment 
from, their society is only the outward expression of the 
real isolation which he himself has brought to pass in 
his inner nature, and which he by means of his negative 
act only betrayed to the outer world. Since the pun- 
ishment founded on the sense of honor affects the whole 
ethical man and makes a lasting impression upon his 
memory, extreme caution is necessary in its applicatioi: 
lest a permanent injury be inflicted upon the character. 

The idea of his perpetual continuance in disgrace, de- 
stroys in a man all aspiration for improvement. 

Within the family this feeling of honor can not be so actively 
developed, because every member of it is bound to every other im- 
mediately by natural ties, and hence is equal to every other. Within 
its sacred circle, he who has isolated himself is still beloved, though 
It may be through tears, However ba<i inay be the deed he has com- 
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cure, which he perceives in the^mien, in the tone of the 
voice, in the hesitation with which the piinislmient is 
administered, will become a jDurifjing tire for his soul. 

[Tlie iipoessity of carefully acLipting the punishment to the 
age and maturity of the pupil renders it the most difficult part 
of the teacher's duties. It is essential that the air and manner 
of the teacher who punishes should be that of one who acts from 
a sense of painful duty, and not from any delight in being the 
cause of suffering. Not personal likes and dislikes, but the ra- 
tional necessity which is over teacher and pupil alike, causes the 
infliction of pain on the pupil.] 
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§ 46. As resj^ects its form, education reaches its lim- 
its with the idea of punishment, because this is the ef- 
fort to conquer the negative reality (i. e., the resistance 
which it meets in the pupiPs opposition) and to make it 
conformable to its positive idea. But the general limits 
of education are found in the idea of its function, which 
is to fashion the individual into theoretical and practical 
rationality. The authority of the educator at last be- 
comes imperceptible, and it passes over into advice and ^ 
example, and obedience changes from blind conformity 
to free gratitude and attachment. Individuality wears 
off its rough edges, and is transfigured into the univer- 
sality and necessity of reason without losing in this pro- 
cess its personal identity. Work becomes enjoyment, 
^and he finds his play in a change of activity. The 
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yolitli takes possession of liimselfj and can be left U 
himself. 

There are two widely differing views with regard to the liraib 
of ediieation. One lays great stress on the weakness of the pnpil and 
the. power of the teacher. According to this view, education has for 
its province the. entire formation of the youth. The despotism of 
this view often manifests itself, where large numbers are to be edu- 
cated together, and with very undesirable results, because it assumes 
that the individual pupil is only a specimen of tlie whole, as if the 
school were a great factory where each piece of goods is to be stamped 
exactly like all the rest. Individuality is reduced by the tyranny of 
such despotism io one uniform level till all originality is destroyed, 
as in cloisters, barracks, and orplian asylums, -where only one indi- 
vidual seems to exist. There is a kind of pedagogy, also, wiiich fan- 
cies that one can thrash into or out of the individual pupil what one 
will. This may be cHlled a superstitious belief in the power of edu- 
cation. The opposite extreme is skeptical, and advances the policy 
which lets alone and does nothing, urging that individuality is uncon- 
querable, and that often the most caroful and lar-sighted education 
fails of reaching its aim in so far as it is opposed to the nature of the 
youth, and that this individuality has made of no avail all efforts to- 
ward the. obtaining of any end which wm.s opposed to it. This view 
of the fruitlessness of all oducational efforts engenders an indiffer- 
ence toward it wdiicli would leave, as a result, only a sort of vegeta- 
tion of individuality growing at hap-hazard. 

[Punishment is the final topic considered under the head of 
^‘Form of Education,” and it introduces us to the next topic, 
^‘The Limits of Education.” In the act of punishment, the 
teacher abandons the legitimate province of education, which 
seeks to make the pupil rational or obedient to what is reason- 
able, as a habit, and from his own free-will. The pupil is pun- 
ished in order that he may be made to conform to the rational, 
by the application of constraint. Another will is substituted for 
the pupil’s, and good behavior is produced, but not by the pu- 
pil’s free act. In disobedience and in the occasion for the use 
of punishment accordingly education encounters its negative 
limit — the limit thiAt excludes it and refuses to receive it. While 
education finds- a negative limit in punishment, it finds a posi- 
tive limit is thft o| its legitimate object, wM-ch 
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Is the emancipation of the pupil from the state of imbecility, 
as regards mental and moral self-control, into the ability to 
direct himself rationally. The school has done its work and is i| 

no longer needed. When the pupil has acquired the discipline : 

which enables him to direct his studies properly, and to control 
his inclinations in such a manner as to pursue his work regular- 
ly, the teacher is superfluous for him — he becomes his own teach- -i 'j 

er. There maybe two extreme views on this subject — the one 1] 

tending toward the negative extreme of requiring the teacher to j 

do everything for the pupil, substituting his will for that of the iij 

pupil, and the other view tending to the positive extreme, and 
leaving everything to the pupil, even before his will is trained 
into habits of self-control, or his mind provided with the neces- 
sary elementary branches requisite for the prosecution of further 
study.] 

§ 47. (1) The first limit of education is a subjective 
one^ a limit found in the individuality of the youth. 

This is a definitive (insurmountable) limit. ’Whatever] 
does not exist in this individuality as a possibility cani 
not be developed from it. Education can only lead and^j 
assist ; it can not create. What Nature has denied to 

man, education can not give him any more than it is 

able, on the other hand, to annihilate entirely his origi- 
nal gifts, although it is true that his talents may be sup- 
pressed, distorted, and measurably destroyed. But the 
decision of the question in what the real essence of any 
one’s individuality consists can never be made with cer- 
tainty till he has left behind him his years of develop- 
ment, because it is then only that he first arrives at the 
consciousness of his entire self; besides, at this time, 
many superficial acquirements will drop off ; and on the 
other hand, talents, long slinnbering and unsuspected, 
may first make their appearance. Whatever has been 
forced upon a child in opposition to his individuality, 
whatever has been only driven into him and has lacked 
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^ receptivity on his part or a demand for cnltiTation, re- 

mains attached to his being only as an external orna- 
I ment, a parasitical outgrowth which enfeebles his own 

; proper character. 

We must distinguish .from that, false (endeney which arises 
; through a misunderstanding of the limit of individuality, the affecta- 

j tion of children and young persons who often suppose, when they se« 

i models finished and complete in grown persons, that they themselves 

j are endowed by Katiirc with the power to develop into the same, 

i When they see a reality which corresponds to their own possibility, 

I the anticipation of a like or a similar attainment moves them to an 

I imitation of it as a model personality. This may be sometimes car- 

f ried so far as to be disagreeable or ridiculous, hut slioiild not be too 

I strongly censured, because it springs from a positive striving after 

I culture, and needs only proper direction. 

[The subjective limit of education (on the negative side) is 
to be found in the individuality of the pupil — the limit to Ms 
natural capa(3ity.] 

§ 48. (2) The second or ohjectim Ihnit of edtieor, 
tion lies in the means which can be appropriated for it. 
That the talent for a certain culture shall be present is 
certainly the first thing ; but the cultivation of this tal- 
ent is the second, and no less necessary. But how much 
cultivation can be given to it extensively and intensively 
depends upon the means used, and these again are con- 
ditioned by the material resources of the family to 
which one belongs. The gi^eater and more valuable the 
means of culture which are found in a family, the greater 
is the immediate advantage which the culture of each 
one has at the start. With regard to many of the arts 
and sciences this limit of education is of great signifi- 
cance. But the means alone are of no avail. The finest 
educational apparatus will produce no frait where cor- 
responding talent is wanting, while on the other hand 
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talent often accoinplislies incredible feats with very lin> 
ited meanSj and, if tbe way is only once open, makes of 
itself a center of attraction which draws to itself with 
magnetic power the necessary means. The moral cult- 
ure of each one is, however, fortunately from its very 
nature, out of the reach of such dependence. 

Ill considering' the limit made by individuality we recognize the 
side of truth in that indifference whieli considers education entirely 
superfluous, and in considering the means of culture we find the 
truth in the other extreme, that of pedagogical despotism, which fan- 
cies that it can command whatever culture it chooses for any one 
without regard to his individuality. 

[The objective limit to education lies in the amount of time 
that the person may devote to his training. It, therefore, de- 
pends largely upon wealth, or other fortunate cireu instances.] 

§ 49. (3) Finally^ the absolute limit of education 
is the time when the youth has apprehended the prob- 
lem which he has to solve, has learned to loiow the 
means at his disposal, and has acquired a certain facil- 
ity in using them. The end and aim of education is 
the emancipation of the youth. It strives to make him 
self-dependent, and as soon as he has become so it 
wishes to retire and leave to him the sole responsibility 
for Ms actions. To treat the youth after he has passed 
this point of time still as a youth, contradicts the very 
idea of education, which idea finds its fulfillment in 
the attainment of this state of maturity by the pupil. 
Since the completion of education cancels the original 
inequality between the educator and the pupil, nothing 
is more oppressing, nay, revolting to the latter than to 
be excluded by a continued state of dependence from 
the enjoyment of the freedom which he has earned. 

The opposite of this extreme, which protracts education beyond 
its proper time and produces this state of inward revolt, is the undue 
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hastening of the emancipation. — The question whether one is pre- 
pared for freedom has been often opened in poIiti(*s. When any peo- 
ple hare gone so far as to ask this question themselves, it is no longer 
a question whether that people are prepared for it, for without the 
consciousness of freedom this question would never hafve occurred to 
them. 

[The absolute limit of education is the positive limit (see § 46), 
beyond which the youth passes into freedom from the school, as 
a necessary instrumentality for further culture.] 

§ 50. Altlioiigli teachers must now leave the youth 
free, the necessity of further culture for him still re- 
mains. But it will no longer come directly through 
them. Then* prearranged^ pattern-making work is now 
supplanted by self-education. Each sketches for him- 
self an ideal to which in Ms life he seeks to approximate 
every day. 

In the work of self-culture one friend can help another by advice 
and example ; but he can not educate, for education presupposes in- 
equality of acquirement and authority. — The necessities of human 
nature produce societies in which equals seek to influence each other 
in a pedagogical way, since they establish certain grades or orders 
based on steps of culture. They presuppose education in the ordi- 
nary sense. But they wish to bring about education in a higher 
sense, and therefore they veil the last form of their ideal in the mys- 
tery of secrecy. — To one wlio lives on contented with himself and 
without the impulse toward self-culture, unless his unconcern springs 
from his belonging to a savage state of society, the Germans give 
the name of Philistine, and he is always repulsive to the student 
who is intoxicated with an ideal. 

[The prearranged pattern-making work of the school is now 
done, but self-education may and should go on indefinitely, and 
will go on if the education of the school has really arrived at its 
absolute limit ” — i. e., has fitted the pupil for self-education. 
Emancipation from the school does not emancipate one from 
learning through his fellow-men. Man’s spiritual life is one 
depending upon co-operation with his fellow-men. Each must 
avail himself of the experience of his feilow-men, and in turn 
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communicate his own experience to' the common fund of the 
race. Thus eaeli lives the life of the whole, and all live for 
each. Sehoohedueatioii gives the pupil the mstrumentalities 
with which to enable him to participate in this fund of experi- 
ence— this common life of the race. After school-education 
comes the still more valuable education, which, however, with- 
out the school, would be in a great measure impossible.] 
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THE SPECIAL ELEMENTS OF EEUCATIOE. 


INTEODUOTION. 

§ 51 . Education in general consists in the develop- 
ment in man of his inborn theoretical and practical ra- 
tionality ; it takes on the form of labor, which changes 
that state or condition, which appears at first only as a 
mere thought, into a fixed habit, and transfigures in- 
dividuality into a worthy humanity. Education ends 
in that emancipation of the youth which places him on 
his own feet. The special elements which form the 
concrete content of all education in general are the life, 
cognition, and will of man. Without life mind has no 
phenomenal reality; without cognition, no genuine — 
i. e., conscious — will; aM without will, no self-confima- 
tion of life and of cognition. It is true that these three 
elements are in real existence inseparable, and continu- 
ally exhibit their interdependence. But none the less 
on this account do they themselves prescribe their own'" 
succession, and tliey have a relative and periodical as- 
cendency over each other. In infancy, up to the fifth 
or sixth year, the purely physical development takes the I 
precedence ; childhood is the tinae of learning, in a f 
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proper sense, an act by wMeh tbe cbild gains for him 
self the picture of the world, such as mature minds 
through experience and insight, have painted it; ami' 
tnally, youth js the transition period to practical activdty’ 
to Mjieh the self-determination of the will must give 
the rirst impulse. ^ ^ 

innate in man- 

tou lea at. lutelleet, pi-aetieal as will-power. It is a labor 
that changes an ideal into a real, making what is potential into 
an aetaai; tran.siignring the “natural” man. so to speak, into a 
spuitual imm.^ Education forms “haluts.” It develops ideal 
human nature into real human nature by means of this forma- 
tion of abits. (Play differs from labor in this, that it doesS 
.etk to tiairshinu an ideal into a real, but to make a semblance 
ot contradiction between the ideal and real ; it makes a reality 

ri.iachot which needs education; these are life (bodily or- 
ganism) cogiiitioii (knowing faculty or intellect), and will ’ To 

ncUoii. (I) tlie period of nurtiire. lasting till th« si.yth year 
oi during inlaney, in whicli the clueafiou of liie body is more 
important than the education of tl,e mind; (2) the period of 
he school, lasting throngli chiklhood—sav lo fourteen years— 
m whicIi genera/ or inteiiectnal educalion is most importm.; -'(3) 
the p«.iod of yonth-from fourteen to eiglitee„-in which tlie 
most important education is the specializing ot the practical ap- 

£e‘ will “w! of '.luty, 

hence w ll-education. While these periods are ihus disfiil 

guished by the rclatiyc imporlance of the three different disei- 
pltnes tt ts essenlial that no one of these discipline 1 be 
neglected in any period,] ^ ^ 

§53. The classification of the special elements of 
education is hence veiy simple: (1) the physical, ( 9 t 
the mtellectu^, (3) the practical (in the sLi^e of wiih 

ortiiobiotics, didactics, and pragmatics. 
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training constitutes only an element of iutelloctual 
?dneatl(tn, ju;-t as social, moral, and religious training form elements 
of praclical (nr will) education. But because these latter elements 
concern themselves with the action of the individual upon the ex- 
ternal world, the na.m(‘ “ pragmatics '' is appropriate. In this splioro, 
edu(;atinn (Pudagogik) should coincide with politics, etliics, and re- 
ligion. But it is distinguished from them through the skill with 
whicli it puts into practice the problems of ^the other two (life and 
cognition). Tlie scientitic arrangement of these ideas must therefore 
show tliat llie former, as the more abstract, constitutes the condition, 
and tlie latter, as the more concrete, the ground of the former, wliieh 
is piTsupposcd ; and in conse(piencc of tliis it is itself their principle 
and teleological presupposition, just as in man tlie will iiresupposes 
the cognition, and cognition life; while, at the same time, life, in a 
deeper sense, must prcsujiposc cognition, and ef)gnitioii will. 


.1 


[The classification in pedagogics is based on the distinction 
of the throe elements in man that require education: (1) .Physi- 
cal (correct living = oithobioties) ; (2) intellectual (correct per- 
ceiving, knowing, Jind thinking = didactics) ; (Jl) practu^al (cor- 
rect action, proper ha))its = pragmatics). JEsthetic training, or 
the sense for the appreciation and production of the hoantifiil, 
falls, in a threefold division, into the second— into theoretic 
education. Social, moral, and religious training belong to the 
third division, as they concern the will and its utterance in deeds. 
“ Pragmatics ” signifies the doctrine of human deeds, and in- 
cludes the sphei’es of ethics, politics, and religion. (There may 
be detined a fivefold system of education, basing the distinction 
on the institutions of civilization : (a) Nurture = the oclucation 
of the family; (b) the school, or education into the convention- 
alities of intelligoncc ; (c) tlie art., trade, or profession that forms 
the vocation in life = the education of civil society; (d) the 
political edneation into citizenship, resulting from obedience to 
laws and parti(‘ip:itiou in making and sustaining them ; (e) re- 
ligious education. These five forms of education depend on (a) 
the family, (b) the school, (c) civil society, (d) the State, (e) 
tlic Phui'cli. The school is properly a transition betiveen the 
family ami civil srxjiety, and forms tlie institution of education 
par exedhnes. Hence, while education, very properly, is defined 
so as to iiitiude all of human life, there is a period specially 
characterized as ‘‘ education ” which transpires in the school, a 
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special institution that partakes oX th: 
on the one hand, and of civil society on 
of eouree, there should be some attenti 
education, but its main business shoul 
the picture of the world such r,; 
enee and insight hare painted it” (see 
other words, conventional items of inf 
laws and principles, and the elemental- 
bination. Phis makes the ” view of 
civilized human being is supposed to 
to know the exact province of the sci 
only one of the five forms of education ; 
for man. Much of the carping eriticisn 
in times of financial distress or gene 
based on the assumption that the pi-ovi 
education instead of a small but very i 
The school may do its share of correct t 
correct the effects of neglect of famih 
youth against evil that will follow if ei 
steady employment, no opportunity fo 
the state no training into consciousness 

Its just laws, and by offering to the eit 

the political process of legislation and administr 
panling its forms so that its politics does not i 
mg in corruption. Nor can the school insure th 
pupils unless the Church does its part in the ed 
community.) “ The scientific a 
these ideas — i. e., life, intellect, and will_“ must 
former, as more abstract, constitute the conditic 
IS the condition of intellect, and both intellect an 
ditions of will-while “the latter, as more con^ 
pound of the fOTmer”-i. e., intellect is the grov 
m other words, its final cause, and so will is' thi 
final cause of intellect. Intellect contains a 11 i hat 
and much more-namely; While life realizes its t 
cies only in many individuals, and each individm 
and special half of the species as male or female 

^dual mtellect is potentially the entire species— i 
being can think all the thoudits of 


01 the c}iara.(:l;er of the family 
'Ciety on the other. In the school 
e attention paid to all spheres of 
ss should be tJie acquisition “ of 
as mature minds througfi experi- 
^ 51 near the end), or, in 
*orjn{ilioii, insights into 
7 processes of their com- 
the world” which each 
possess. It is important 
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race. So, will contains all that intellect contains, and more. 
For what is potential in intellect (the identity of subject and 
object of thought) is real in the will. The will makes objective 
its internal subjective forms, and in its highest ethical activity 
it becomes conscious freedom.] 


CHAPTER I 

■■ ■ ■ i; 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. ! ' 

! 

§ 53. The art of living rightly is based upon a com- | 

prehension of the process of life. Life is the restless : 

dialectic process which ceaselessly transforms the inor- | ? 

ganic into the organic, and at the same time produces 
the inorganic, and separates from itself whatever part i j 

of its food has not been assimilated, and that which has f' ’ 

become dead and burned out. The organism is healthy 
when it corresponds to this idea of the dialectic process 
of a life which moves up and down, inward and out- | ; 

ward ; of formation and reformation ; of organizing and • i ; 

disorganizing. All the rules for physical education, or 
of hygiene, are derived from this conception. “’I ; 

[The rules of hygiene are derived from an insight into the I'l.l 

twofold process of assimilation and elimination which goes on 
in the living organism with relation to the inorganic substances 
which it uses.] 

§ 54:. It follows from this that the cliange of the 
relatively inorganic to the organic is going on net only 
in the organism as a whole, but also in its every organ 
and in every part of every organ ; and that the organic, 
as soon as it has attained its highest point of energy, is 
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again degraded to the inorganic and tlirowii out. Every 
cell has its, history. ..Activity is,, therefore, not, contra- 
dictory to the organism, bnt favors in it the natural 
progressive and regressive metarnorpliosis. ^ This process 
can go on harmoniously — that is, the organism can be in 
health — only when not merely the wljole organism, but 
each special organ,- is allowed, after its prodiictive activ- 
ity, the corresponding rest and recreation necessary for 
its self-renewal. We have tliis periodicity exemplilied 
in waking and sleeping, also in exhalation and inhalation, 
excretion and taking in of material. When wc have 
discovered the relative antagonism of the organs and 
their periodicity, we have found the secret of the peren- 
nial renewal of life. 

[Perpetual change goes on in the living organism, converting 
the inorganic into organic tissue and then reconverting it. This 
alternation is the ])asis of the demand for the alternation of pro- 
ductive activity with rcv'^t and I'ccrealion in the whole physical 
system.] 

§ 55. Fatigue makes its appearance when any organ, 
or the organism in general, is denied time for the return 
movement into itself and for renovation. It is possible 
for some one organ, without injury, as if isolated, to 
exercise a great and long-continued activity, even to the 
point of fatigue, while the other organs rest ; as, e. g., 
the lungs, in speaking, while the other parts are quiet ; 
on the other hand, it is not well to speak and run at the 
same time. The idea that one can keep the organism 
in better condition by inactivity is an eiTor which rests 
upon a mechanical view of life. Equally false is the 
idea that health depends upon the quantity and excel- 
lence of the food; without the force to assimilate it, 
it is poison rather than nourishment True strength 


DIETETICS. ej 

arises 07ily from activity. [Mention of works on liy- 
giene liere is omitted in this translation.] 

[Faii.::iio delined. It may oecur with the whole organism ot 
wit h a, part. The idea that total rest is healthy is a inisappire- 
hension. The organism rerpiires alternation of rest and activity, 
which alternation itself is activity because it is change. Hence. 

true strength arises only from activity.”] 

§ 50. riiysical education, as it concerns the repairing, 
t]ie motor, or the neryous activities, is divided into (1) 
dietetics, (2) gymnastics, (3) sexual education. In real 
life these activities are scarcely separable, but for the 
sake of ex]30sition we must consider them apart. In the 
regular development of the human being, moreover, the 
repairing system lias a relative precedence to the motor 
system, and the latter to the sexual maturity. But edu- 
cation can treat of these ideas only with reference to 
the infant, the child, and the youth. 

[Physical education treats of (a) the repairing activity or nu- 
trition, (b) the motor or muscular activity, and (c) the nervous 
activity, as far as they concern children and youth. 


CHAPTER 11. 

(a.) dietetics. 

§ 57. Dietetics is the art of sustaining the normal 
repair of the organism. Since this organism is, in the 
concrete, an individual one, the general principles of 
dietetics must, in tlieir manner of application, vary with 
the sex, tlie age, the temperament, the occupation, and 
the other conditions of the individual. Education as a 
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science can onij go over its general principles, and these 
can be named briefly. If we attempt to speak of de- 
tails^ we fall easily into triviality. So very important 
to the whole life of man is the proper care of his physi- 
cal nature during the first stages of its development, 
that tliG science of education must not omit to enumer- 
ate the vai’ious systems which different people, accord- 
ing to their time, locality, and culture, have made for 
themselves; many, it is time, embracing some preposter- 
ous ideas, but in general never devoid of justification in 
their time. 

[Dietetics defined. Details here are trivial] 


[§§ t58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 84, relating to diet, omitted. 
The following is a brief summary of the contents : 
§§ 58, 59, 60, 61, treat of food for infants. § 62, why 
children need much sleep. § 63 treats of clothing of 
children.] 

§ 64. Cleanliness is a virtue to which children should 
be accustomed for the sake of their physical well-being, 
as well as because, in a moral point of view, it is of the 
greatest significance. Cleanliness will not endure that 
things shall be deprived of their proper individuality 
through the elemental chaos. It retains each as distin- 
guished from every other. While it makes necessary 
to man pure air, cleanliness of surroundings, of clothing, 
and of his body, it develops in him a sense by which 
he perceives accurately the particular limits of being in 
general. 

[Cleanliness means “ a place for everything and everything in 
its place.” To take a thing out of its proper relations is to de- 
prive it of its proper individuality,” and in an “ elemental chaos 
everything has lost its proper relations to other things, and has 
no longer any use or fitness in its existence.] 
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CHAPTER. III. 


(b.) gymnastics. 


§ 65. Gymnastics is the art of the nomal training 
of the muscular system. The voluntary muscles, whicli 
are regulated by the nerves of the brain, in distinction 
from the involuntary automatic muscles depending on 
the spinal cord, while they are the means of man’s inter- 
course with the external world, at the same time react 
upon the automatic muscles in digestion and sensation. 
Since the movement ^of the muscular fibers consists in 
the alternation of contraction and expansion, it follows 
that gymnastics must bring about a change of movement 
which shall both contract and expand the muscles. 

[Gy7n7iadics . — The voluntary and involuntary muscles distin- 
guisbed : the voluiilary muscles form the means of communica- 
tion with the external world, and also react on the automatic 
functions of digestion, sensation, etc. Gymnastics seeks to de- 
velop tlie voluntary muscles in a normal manner, and through 
these indirectly to affect favorably the development of the other 
bodily systems and processes.] 

§ 66. The system of gymnastic exercise of any na- 
tion corresponds always to its mode of fighting. So long 
as this consists in the personal struggle of a hand-to-hand 
contest, gymnastics will seek to increase as much as 
possible individual strength and adroitness. As soon as 
the far-reaching missiles projected from fire-arms be- 
come the center of all the operations of war, the iudi- 
vidual is lost in a body of men, out of which he emerges 
only relatively in sharp-shooting, in the charge, in close 
contests, and in the retreat. Because of this incorpora- 
tion of the individual in the one great whole, and because 
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of the resulting unimportance of personal daring, gym* 
nasties can never again be wliat it was in aiieieTit times. 
Besides this, the subjectiveiiess of the modern spirit is 
too great to allow it to devote so much attention to the 
care of the body, or so much time to the admiration of 
its beauty, as was given by tlic Greeks. 

The Turner soeic'lies and Turner-halls in Gorinany l)elon<^ to 
the period of subjective enthusiasm of tlie Gei’maii student popula- 
tion, and had a political significance. At present, they have boon 
brought back to their pro})er place as an e<lucational means, and 
they are of great value, espi-cially in large cii ies. A nirtug 11 lo mount- 
ains, and in rural districts, special arraugeineuis for bodily exeivise 
are less necessary, for the matter takes <‘arc of ilsclf. The situation 
and the instinct for play help to foster it. In great cities, however, 
the houses are often destitute of halls or open places whci’c the chil- 
dren can take exercise in their leisure moments. In these cities, 
therefore, there must be some gymnastic hall when? tlio sense of fel- 
lowship may be developed. Gymnastics are not so essential for 
girls. In its place, daneing is sutficient. and gymnasti<', exercise 
should be employed for them only where there exists any special 
weakness or deformity, when it may be used as a restorative or pre- 
servative. They are not to becouK? Amazons. The hoy, ou tlie con- 
trary, needs to aecpiire tlie feeling of good-fellowship. It is true 
that the school develops this in a measure, but not fully and simply, 
because in school the standing of the hoy is doterminod through his 
intellectual ambition. The college youth will not take much inter- 
est in special gymnastics unless he can gain distinction in it. Run- 
ning, leaping, climbing, and lifting, are too tame for theii- more 
mature spirits. They can take a lively interest only in the exorcises 
which have a 'warlike character. With the Prussians, and vsome other 
German states, gymnastic training is provided for in the military 
training, 

[Gymnastics affected by the national military drill. The an- 
cient tribes and nations found special Ixxbiy training indispen- 
sable to success in war, and even to natif>ual preservatifm. Gun- 
powder and improved fire-arms have almost rendered gymnas- 
tics obsolete — the successful a,rmy, other things equal, being the 
one composed of men thoroughly disciplined in nianociivres, and 
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possessed individually of tact and versatility necessary to ma- 
nipulate the destructive tire-arms now used. The G reeks (see 
204-^10.) paid so jnuch attention to pure gymiiasties hecause 
they worslii])(‘d the beautifiil^as the highest luanUcstatieii of the 
divine, and Ihereiore looked upon their own physical perfection 
as the liighest object of life. The favorite exercises with our 
students are boating, ball-playing, bicj^cl e-riding, etc., rather 
than boxing, i'eiieing, wrestling, and ‘‘ exercises which have a 
warlike character,’' as Rosenkranz enumerated them in 1840.] 

§ C7. Tlie fundamental idea of gymnastics must al- 
ways be that the spirit shall nile over its body and make 
this an energetic and docile servant of its will. Strength 
and adroitness must unite and become confident skill. 

Strength, carried to its extreme, produces the athlete ; 
adroitness, to its extreme, the acrobat. Education must 
avoid both. All gigantic strength, as well as acrobatic 
skill, tit only foi* display, must be discouraged and so too 
must be the idea of teaching gymnastics with the motive 
of utility ; e. g., that hy swimming one may save his life 
when he falls into the water, etc. Among other things, 
utility may also he a consequence ; but the principle in 
general must always be the necessity of the spirit of 
subjecting its bodily organism to the condition of a per- 
fect instrument, so that it may ever lind it equal to the 
execution of its will. j 

[Gym Hast !(S, therefore, in modern times must aim chiefly at 
developing the body toi* the sake of physical strength and en- 
durance, with a view to the demands of useful industry and 
mental eultui'e on the bodily health and vigor. Health requires 
harmonious development ; the exercises must develop the parts 
of the body so as not to pu'oduce disproportion. The result of 
gymnastics is to give the mind control over the body as a whole 
— the will interpenetrates, as it w^ere, the various organs, and by 
this means the conscious mind can re-enforce the automatic 
functions of the body ; the will-power can to a certain degree 
even ward off disease.] 
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§ 68. Gymnastic exercises form a series from simple 
to compound. There seems to be so much arbitrari- 
ness in plays and games that it is always very agreeable 
to tlie mind to find, on nearer inspection, some rational 
order. Tbe movements are (1) of the lower, (2) of the 
upper extremities ; (3) of tbe whole body, with relative 
predominance, now of the upper, now of the lower ex- 
tremities. We distinguish, therefore, foot, arm, and 
trank movements. 

[Gymnastic exercises ekssilieJ: (l)of tlie lower extremities : 
(a) waiking, (b) running, (e) leaping (inehiding varieties and 
modifications, such as walking on stilts, skating, dancing, bal- 
ancing, bicycle-riding, etc.); (2) of the u])per extremities: (a) 
lifting, (b) swinging, (c) throwing (including also the modifica- 
tions of climbing, carrying, pole and bar exercises, quoits, ball 
and nine-pin playing, rowing, etc.) ; (d) of the whole body : (a) 
swimming, (b) riding, (e) fighting. Foot, arm, and trunk move- 
ments. Such games as base-ball, and such athletic, exercise as 
rowing are })racticed as whole-body movements.] 

§ 69. (1) Tlie iirst series of foot-iuovemeiits is the 
most important, and conditions the carriage of all the 
rest of the hodj. Tliey ai'e {a) walking ; (h) running ; 
(o) leaping: each of these being capable of modifica- 
tions, as the high and the low leap, the prolonged and 
the quick niii. Sometimes we give to these different 
names, according to the means used, as walking on 
stilts ; skating ; leaping with a staff, or by means of the 
hands, as vaulting. Dancing is only the art of the 
graceful mingling of these movements. 

§ 70. (2) The second series includes the arm-move- 
ments, and it repeats also the movements of the first 
series. It includes (a) lifting ; (J) swinging ; (c) throw- 
ing. All pole and bar practice' comes under lifting 
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also climbing and eariying. Under tbrowing, come 
quoits, and ball-tbrowing, and nine-pin playing. All 
these movements are distingnisbed from eaeli other, not 
only quantitatively but also qualitatively, in the position 
of the stretched and bent muscles; e. g., running is 
something different from quick walking. [Omission 
here of notes on books relating to the physiology of ex- 
ercise,] 

§ 71. (3) The third series, or that of movements of 
tlie whole body, differs from the preceding two, which 
prepare the way for it, in this, that it brings the organism 
into contact with an object, which it has to overcome 
through its own activity. This object is sometimes 
an element, sometimes an animal, sometimes a man. 
Our divisions then are (a) swimming ; (5) riding ; (6‘) 
single combat (fencing, boxing, wrestling, etc.). In 
swimming, one must conquer the yielding liquid by 
ann and foot movements. The resistance met on ac- 
count of currents and waves may be very great, but it 
is still that of a will-less and passive object. But in 
riding man has to deal with a self-willed being whose 
vitality calls forth not only his strength but also his 
intelligence and courage. The movement is therefore 
very complicated, and the rider must he able pei*petually 
to . individualize his activity according to the eircum* 
stances ; at the same time, he must give attention not 
only to the horse, but to the nature of the ground and 
the entire surroundings. But it is only in the struggle 
with men that gymnastics reaches its highest point, for 
in this man offers himself as a living antagonist to man 
and threatens him with danger. It is no longer the 
spontaneous activity of an unreasoning existence; it is 
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the resistaDco and attack of intelligence itself "witli 
whicli he lias to deal. Feuciug, or single eomhat, is the 
truly chivalrous exercise, and this niay be combined 
with horsemanship. 

Ill the single combat there is foiiud also a yualilalive gradation 
whence we liave three systems : (a) boxing and wrestling- : (6) fendn,^ 
with sticks; and (c) rapier and broadsword I'euciug. In the txrg° 
which was cultivated to its highest point aiuoiig the Creeks, direct 
miiuediuteiiess rules. In the boxing of the English, a saiior-like 
propensity of this nation, fighting with the fists is still retained as a 
custom. Fencing with a stick is found among the French mechan- 
ics, the so-called compngnons. Men often use the cane in their con- 
tests ; it is a sort of refined dub. When we use the sword or rapier 
the weapon becomes deadly. The Southern Europeans excel in the 
use of the rapier, the Germans in that of the broadsword. But the 
art of single combat is much degeneraled, and the pistol-duel, 
through its iiicreasiiig trequeney. proves this degeneration. 

^ Nora.-The parugi-aphs § Ti-TS, relating to sexual education, are de- 
signed tor parents ratl.er tl.au for teadiers. die i.areiit being the natural 
edueatoi oi the tamily, and sexiiiil education relating to the preservation and 
eoiitimiaiiee ot the taunly. This oliapter is accordingly, for the most part, 

gui.'I'k invaluable to parents and 


CHAPTEE IV. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

^ 80. Mens Sana tn corpove sano is correct as a peda- 
gogical maxim, but false in the judgment of individual 
cases; because it is possible, on tlte one hand, to have a 
healthy mind in an unhealthy body, and, on the other 
hand, an unhealthy mind in a healthy body. ISTeverthe- 
less, to strive after the harmony of soul and body is the 
material condition of all normal actinty. The develop- 
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ment of iutelligetice presupposes physical health. Here 
Ave are to speak of the science of the art of teaching, 
technically called “didactics.” This had its presupjjosi- 
tion on the side of Nature, as was befoi’e seen, in physi- 
cal education, but in the sphere of mind it presupposes' 
psychology and logic. Instruction implies considera- 
tions of psychology as well as of logical method. 

[Education lias to note bodily condition? of the mind, and to 
prescribe methods of physical training. It has more especaally 
to note also the nature of mind and comprehend the science of 
psychology, and prescribe the methods of developing the several 
powers of the mind. It lias also to study logic in order to mas- 
ter the proper arrangement of studies and the order of teaching 
the several topics belonging under each study.] 


(a) The Psychological Presiipxjoaition. 

§ 81 . In a complete system of philosoplij^, didactics 
could refer to the conception of mind which would 
have there been unfolded in psychology ; and it must 
appear as a defect in scientihe method if psychology, or 
at least the conception of the theoretical mind, has to be 
treated again within the science of education. We must 
take something for granted. Psychology, then, will here 
he consulted no further than is requisite to place on a 
sure basis the educational function which relates to it. 

[Psychology, as a science, is unfolded within the philosophy 
of spirit as an antecedent presupposition of the science of ethics 
(which forms the third part of the science of spirit, see analysis 
and eommentaiy to g 1, pages 4, o, of this work). Hence the 
philosophy of ediu-ation, which belongs to ethics (or social sci- 
ence), presupposes psychology, and in its proper place in an 
entire system might refer to it as already established. Here, in 
treating of intellectual education, we must give an outline of psy* 
chology.] 
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I 82 . To education tlie coiieeptioii of attention is 
tlie most important of all til ose deriyed from psychol- 
ogy. Mind is essentially self-actirity, , NotHng exists' 
for it wliich it does not posit as its own. We it 
often said that outside conditions make an impression 
on the mind, but this is an error. Mind lets nothing 
act upon it unless it has rendered itself receptive to it. 
Without this preparatory self -excitation the object does 
not really penetrate it, and it passes by the object uii- 
eonseiously or indifferently. The horizon of perception 
changes for each person with his peculiarities and cult- 
ure. Attention is the adjusting of the observer to the 
object in order to seize it in its unity and diversity. 
Eelatively, the observer allows, for a moment, Ms rela- 
tion to all other siiri*oimdings to cease, so that he may 
establish a relation with this one. Without this essen- 
tially spontaneons activity, nothing exists for the mind. 
All result, in teaching and learning depends upon the 
clearness and strength wntli w^hieh distinctions are made, 
and the saying, hene qui didimjult lene docet^ applies 
as well to the pupil. 

\ [The eoneeptioa of attention-— the most important one in 
pedagogics. Nothing exists for the luiud unless the mind gives 
attention to it — i. e., Yoluntarily entertains it. Attention is self- 
^activity, not a passivity of the mind. It is the will acting upon 
the intellect, and hence a combination of intellect and will. Out 
of the infinitely manifold objects before the senses — each object 
is capable of endless subdivision, and there is no part so small 
that it does not possess variety and the possibility of further 
subdivision-r-attention selects one special field or province, and 
refuses to be diverted from it. It neglects ail else and returns 
again and again from the borders of the field of attention and 
takes note of the relation of the surrounding objects to the ob- 
ject of special attention. It makes it the essential thing, and 
considers everything else only as related to it. 
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It is interesting to note how the higher faculties {so-called 
faculties’''— one must not, however, suppose these faculties as 
isolated “p)ropierties ” of the existing side hy side, like 

properties of a thing) all originate frojii the proce'ss of attention; 
they are higher powers or “ potencies ’’ of attention. Isaac New- 
ton ascribed his superiority to other men in intellectual power 
simply to the greater power of attention. Attention appears : 
first, as a mere power of isolating one ^object from others — a 
power of concentration upon it to the exclusion of others ; sec- 
ondly, it discriminates distinctions within the object or analyzes 
it: thus analysis is continued attention— the second power or 
potenee of attention ; thirdly, it seizes again upon one of the 
distinctions found by analysis, and becomes ahstraetion; ab- 
straction might be named the third power or potenee of atten- 
tion; fourthly, the attention maybe directed to essential rela- 
tions of the elements found by analysis and abstraction- their 
essential relations to each other. This is a process of synthetic 
thought, a grasping-together, a comprehoisiou— a higher activ- 
ity of mind — a fourth potenee of the power of attention. It is the 
most important matter in psychology, this process of synthesis, 
through necessary relation. To find that one object of atten- 
tion, A, involves another, B (i. e., possesses essential relation to 
it, such that A can not exist witliout B)is to find a necessary 
synthesis. It is to discover that instead of A by itself, or B by 
itself, there is one existence having two phases to it, one phase 
being A, and the other phase being B, It is a finding of one in 
place of two, and is a synthetic act of mind. The synthesis is 
not an arbitrary one. It is a discovery of truth : A and B were 
really two aspects of one and the same being which we may call 
A B, but they seemed to be independent. The process of atten- 
tion, up to its fourth power, is thus an ascent of cognition from 
seeming to being. The perception of dependence (“ essential re- 
lation ” is dependence) is the perception of synthesis, and belongs 
to the activity of comprehension. Reflection, as a mental activ- 
ity (dr “ faculty ”), is the process of discovering relations and 
dependencies among objects — hence it is a stage of synthesis- 
belonging to what we call here the “ fourth power of attention.” 
The student of educational psychology should follow out this 
mode of exploring the mind, and define for himself all of the 
so-ealied “ faculties ” and mental acts, in terms of attention. He 


. 1 . 
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must not, e, too, tliat Uk* uc*t of att( 
direeteU upon ilseif, (ho will eontr( 
eonfiiif'S its own Mdivitv (i. o., the 
spooiiil field ), i. o., iiinkes ir a 
exehisioii of oliiors). This syntho 
most important tliome < 
derlul-~a Veritable foimtaiii of surj)!*iso 
to learn in psyeliok),i?y is tliat the pr 
tioii of tile mind in 
objects or things in the world, 
eepiion notices objects as 
no essential relation; 
powers, discover 
ideas of tlie truth, 
one gravitatim 


ntion IS' a.ii {.let : of tlie mind 
lling'; (lie. intellect,, Ijeeanse ''it 
pereeptiori in , general), to^.a 
ii iJe,rce|,)tio,n, of, a spe,cial, oljjeet to th'e 

‘site is, as:Just remarked, , the 
>f ps>x']i(jlogy~~it is also the inost won- 
:For the strangest tiling 
•oeess of re,heetioir(tii,e di,ree- 
npon itself) discovers tlie truth about the 
Tlie iirst aet,ivit:y of sense-per- 
independeiit of each other, as having 
Rejection, oi* attention in its higher 
necessary ndations, and forms more adequate 
Isaac Newton saw the sun and planets as 
g whole — a — and his knowledge certainlv 

came nearer tlie truth tlian did the knowledue of previous astron- 
omers who merely knew the sun and planets in their separate 
existcmce.^ In going into the truth of ubjeets the mind goes 
into itself at the same time. Psycliologv points haekw^rd in 
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combined with the per(;0])1 ion.) Self-determination or sel f-aeti 
ity is the characteristic principle of life or living being. Belated 
to itself it becomes consciousness. By new relations to itself it 
develops the mental orders or stages of thinking (perception, 
representation, uiulei’sianding, reason, as descrilx'd in the com- 
mentary to t he ]n.’e(*eding section). Aristotle (in his Ixictk on, the 
Categories) distinguishes between first and; second substances 
(ovcriai) rofoiM-ing to the object of perception' (//??. s‘ animal oi’ 
thing) and the object of the intellect (animal or thing as general 
concept). By the Arabians (Avicenna) this doctrine becomes a 
psychological docti’ine of first and second intention of the mind 
{intent io animi). With the first intention w^e perceive objects 
of sense or “primary substances”; with tlio second intention 
we perceive universal objects or “ second substances.” ** Inten- ' ' 
tion” hei'c signifies the act of attention or the directing inward 
of the intellect In' the will upon its own processes, so that the 
process of tlic “ first intention ” becomes the olijcet of the “ sec- 
ond intenliou." This wonderful insight is an anticipation of 
Fichte's modification (.>f tlio Kantian philosophy. In the “ Science 
of Knowledge ” (Wissenschal'lslehre) Fielito lias laid the basis 
for tlie only true psycliology by a deduction of the main func- 
tions of mind from self-activity as Ego. The intellect and the 
'will are discriminated: tlie forms of sense-perception (time and 
space), the categories of tlie intellect (causality and substantiality), 
the principles of the w'ill (the moral ideas of duty and virtue).] 

§ 84. lYe learn from psycliology that mind does not 
consist of distinct faculties, but that what we choose to 
call so are only different activ'ities of the same j)ower. 
Each one is Just as essential as the other, on which ac- 
count education must grant to each faculty its claim to 
the same fostering care* Although we construe the 
axiom a potiori fit denominatio quite correctly to mean 
that man is distinguished froni animals by thought, and 
by will mediated by tlionglit [i. e., wdll-aetivity based on 
rational motives, action directed by moral principles], 
we must not forget that feelings and imaginatiaLST^ 
less necess ary to a truly c ompl ete human being. Th6 
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.6pecial_dnw|ion^_w]i{cIi the actidf-.y of eoCTitive for 
theoretical as opposed to practical intel!i^re„co or' the 
will) intel]igeac.e^taj«;s„_a.:e..(l) mise-pcrceptioo 
representation {prjmagination), (.3) thinking. DialecS 

eaJlj, thoj pass over into each otlioi-; not onlv does ner 

eeption grow into representation, and representation into 
thinking, but thiidcing goes back into representation' 
land tins again into perception. In the development of 
the young, the perceptive faculty is most active in the 
, infant, the representative faculty in the child, and the 
; thinking faculty in the youth ; and thus we inav distin- 
^guish an intuitive, an imaginative, and a logical epoch. 

Grrat oiTors arise trom the misapprehension of tiiese clifferenl 
So m T f which are S 

able to the different grades of youth are minjiled The iofent 

SotTrheh 

men el • f sense-perceptions, he makes them into 

5 hiVfa™TVhT^ manitests Ins freedom in making Ihem the sport 
men "-^u i ■ ?'";’/**>' mast not be taken for mere amuse- 
a SO signifies that he takes earo. to preserve his intelleetuat 
balance, and his power of assimilation whill enga^d b, M ^ 
conseionsness with material. Herein the dolight'^of MS for 
fairy-tales finds its deeper reason. The fairv-taie constantly tran 
^ends the limits of common actuality, a'he abstract “common 
nse can not endure this arbitrariness and want of fixed eondi 

home-made storie.s of the “Gharitahle Ann." of the “ Heedless Fred’ 
erick, of the “Inquisitive Wilhelmine,” etc. Above ail it nrai-es 
matter buf" Crusoe,” which contains much heterogimeous 

sitnf 11 improbable. When the maturity of youth neces- 

srtates the transition into the earnestness of real life, the drying 
of the imagina ti on and t he sway of the understanding supervene! ^ 

“tor ’"d" 
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[(Note what has boon said above in 82.) Perception, con- 
ception, and thinking; are named as the three stages of intellect. 
Perception (German word, AnschoAim) here refers simply to the 
contemplation of objects by the senses. Conception (German 
word, Yorsfellen) makes in the mind a picture of the object, 
but a geiwml picture' — a- representation of the object in ih 
outlines — a representation that will correspond not only to the 
particuhir object, but to all objects of the same class. Think- 
ing perceives the essential relations of tKe object, its depend- 
encies on its environment, and the reciprocal action. Educa.- 
tion produces in the pupil the ability to carry back the activ- 
ity of the higher faculties into the lower ones, as stated in the 
text. In the presence of perception the mind learns to be able 
to recall the general representation of the type or class of objects, 
and compare the object before the senses with the general type 
or the definition. It enables it also to think in the presence of 
the object, and to perceive essential relations at the same time 
that it is occupied with perception and conception. Thus it 
elevates the lower faculties to thinking perception and to think- 
ing conception. The child delights in fairy-tales because they 
sport with the fixed conditions of acfuality, and present to him 
a picture of free power over nature and circum.stances. Thus 
they, to some extent, prefigure to him the conquest which his 
race has accomplished, and is accomplishing — it is made to ap- 
pear as the exploits of some Aladdin, or Jack the Giant-Killer. 
To modify, change, or destroy the limits of common actuality 
is the perpetual work of the race. It molds the external 'world 
to suit its own ideas. Play is the first education that the child 
gets to prepare him for this human destiny. The term “ dia- 
lectic” is a stumbling-block to the reader unacquainted with 
German philosophy. “Dialectically they pass over into each 
other ’*—1. e., in tracing out either of these phases of intellect 
we discover that it implies each of the others in order to its own 
completeness and perfection. Perception is increased immensely 
in power by adding to it conception, which brings the aid of the 
general image in which are summed up all previous perceptions ; 
thus perception re-enforced by conception is an individual activ- 
ity re-enforced by the sum total of the race activity, or at least 
by the sum total of all previous activity of the same individual g 
as well as by w^hat he ]wpe4 frpiB his fellows, Thus,‘loa I' 



perception is sfiil more increased by addin'- lo it ihr. th:,,! ■ 
activity which perceives necessary roiatio " 1 i p ' - 
new fish from the Amazon River and sees at tme hs 
Its vanafions--knows at once the great mass of its pro, erties 
functions, iacnlties, habits, and history, sinndv In- its hi' fi 
tion under already known genera, sjircies, and'-uii-ehis e "t 

ciaJ tjpe and to see the signittcance of its peculiarities IrTthe 
ame manner a botanist (Prof. Rray, for exa.mp]e) glance "u' 
e as he parses ,t rapidly, from the car-window. He le its 

resemblances and Its differences, however, in that ranid Ikn 

because he subsumes it under all that he kntS tu’ 
known, m tact, as the aggregate result of all r.b.servations for 
thou.sands ot years. By recognizing its series, class .sub-chiss 
Older, submrder. tribe, genus, species, and variety, be is instantly 
in possession of information enough to make a iilu-irv of i 
0» th. 0, h £ 

rapid g ance to inform himself of its individual differences its 
pait.cular me, age. shape, and condition, in so far as these were 
peculiar, tontrast thi.s with the information obtained by the 
sense-perception of an observer endowed with eveelient si-^It 
but no knowledge of botany. Science, which is the produrt If 
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( 1 ) J^/ie Epoch. 

% 85 . Seese-peeoeptioit, as the beginnintr of intel- 

l»tr.l cdtare, is the free g.™pi„g 
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ately pre>sent to tlie mind. Education can do nothing ^ 
directly toward tlie performance of this act; it can only* 
assist ill making it easy : (1) it can isolate the object of 
consideration ; ( 2 ) it can give facility in the transition 
to another ; (3) it can promote the many-sidedness of the 
interest, by wliieli means the return to a perception i 
already obtained lias always a fresh charm. 

[Sei'ise-perception (German Anschatauig) is called mtuifion 
in all the earlier translations of Kant, because the Latin word 
mfneri was su, ingested by Kant as an equivalent for mmchauen. 
Hence intuitive c[)ocli ” means epoch of sense-percept io7h Per- 
ception can be assisted by isolation of the object to be perceived. 
The pupil should be trained to look for certain properties and 
attributes, and to note their peculiarities. The categories under 
whic'h one. may classify these properties and attributes are fur- 
nished by rcllcctinn. Hence, when one in the so-called ‘‘object- 
lessons” trains the pii])il to note in all objects certain constantly 
recurring predicates, such as color, shape, frangibility, solubility, 
size, number, taste, smell, etc., he is bringing thought and con- 
ception “liack into perception” (see previous section) and ele- 
vating mere perception into thinking perception* The difference 
between ordinary perception and scientific perception lies just 
here: while the former is unsystematic and fragmentary, and 
does not accumulate or collect and retain data in the form of 
general ideas, the latter is systematic, exhaustive and cumu- 
lative. Thinking gives the system. Hence, the training of 
perception is the subordination of it to the will, and the intro- 
duction of complete systematic habits of activity in place of 
accidental percept ion.] 

§ 86. There are many things which can not be pre- 
sented to immediate perception, however desirable it 
may be. We must then have recourse to a mediated 
perception, and supply the lack of actual seeing by rep- 
resentations through pictures and models. But liere the 
difficulty presents itself, that there are many objects 
which we are not able to represent in their true size 
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and M'e most have a reduced scale, whence results a diffi. 
cultj as to the selection of the best standard. An ex- 
planation is then also necessary as a Judicious supple- 
ment to the picture. * ^ 

[All perceivable objects should be learned by actual peroeptior 
so lai' as IS po.ssible. When remoteness in space and time or in' 
accessibihly on acoount of size prevents this, a good substitute 
offers itselt m the wny of pictorial reproseiitatioiL The picture 
of course, idealizes mueh-it magnifies some objects and reduces 
others, and it never presents all of the features found in nature 
But It omits unessential detaOs for the most part, and this fact 
naakes a, picture much easier to learn than the real object al- 
though the knowledge is not so practical. The picture is com- 
monly nearer the or general form of the object than real 
specimens: the real speeimen.s have much about them that is 
accidental, and need much comparison to discover what is the 
normal type. The picture gives this type .at once, and hence 
gu’es assistanee to the pupil-half digests his mental food for 
im, in fact. Hence the pictorial representation has advantages 
(It IS easy of apprehension because it is a perception reduced 'to 
conception), and disadvantages (the juipil docs not get tl.e 
strength that comes from reducing the specimens of nature to 
their types by his own efforts).] 

r § 87 Pictures are extremely valuable aids to in- 
t struetioii when they are correct and characteristic Cor- 
rectness must be demanded in these substitutes for nat- 
ury objects, historical persons, and scenes. Without 
this correctness, the picture, if not an impediment, is, to 
say the least, useless. 

^*1 since the last half of the .seventeenth century i. e 

since the disappearance of the gemiine art of painting, that the pict- 
ure-book has appeared as an educational means ; first of all, coming 
ftom mimaturo-pamting. Up to that time, pnlilic life was mor! 
picturesque with ite display of arms, fumiturc, houses, and chm-che.s- 
and men, fiom their fondness for constant travel, had their hun- 
ger for immediate perception sated. It was only afterward when 
n thr excitement of the Thirty Years’ War, the arts of sculpture and 
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painting and Cliristian and pagan mythology became extinct, that 
there arose a gi’cater nc-'cessity for pictured representations. The 
Orbis lipyum. Spin^naHtnn Plctu,% vih\<ih. was also to ho. ^ janualin- 
guanon y(%spyata, of Amos Comenius, appeared first in 1()58, and was 
reprinted in 1805. Many valualde illustrated books followed. Since 
ihat time innumerable illustrated .Bibles and liistories have appeared, 
but many of them look only to the pecuniary profit of the aiitlinr oi 
the publisher. [The remainder of this section,, devoted to a criticism 
of the Gei'niaii illustrated books of the period, is omitted.] 

[Aeciirai^y is, above all, demanded in pictorial representations. 
The pictrire-book came into use chiefly alter the decline of paint- 
ing. Comenius (1658) gave a great impulse to education by his 
book, which attempts to convey a knowledge of the world by 
pictures.] 

§ 88. Children have naturally a desire to collect 
things, and this may be so guided that they shall collect 
and arrange plants, butterflies, beetles, shells, skeletons, 
etc., and thus gain exactness and reality in their percep- 
tion. Especially should they practice drawing, which 
leads them to form exact images of objects. But draw- 
ing, as children practice it, does not have the educational 
significance of cultivating in them an appreciation of 
art, but rather that of educating the eye, as this must be 
exercised in estimating distances, sizes, and colors. It 
is, moreover, a great gain in many ways, if, through a 
suitable course of lessons in drawing, the child is ad- 
vanced to a knowledge of the elementary forms of na- 
ture. 

That pic'tures should afleet children as works of art is not to be 
required. They confine themselves at first to distinguishing the 
outlines and colors, and do not yet appreciate the execution. If the 
children have access to real works of art, we may safely trust in their 
power, and quietly await their moral and rosthetic effect, [Notice of 
a work on drawing omitted.] 

[Children should be exercised in classification. They should 
collect and arrange cabinets for th(?msdves. This will give 
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thcjii ahiJiiy in roeognizin^ tlie tvjte ii 
eml in t,he partienhir. Dmm’ng, too, 
ingot* sion.sc-perc'option, il from o]»jfj(-{ 

I’prjuiros tho piipii to omit all that i. 
object, Jluvv tar lines snttice to deliiieirf 
iinmistakaiay, and what these lew linos are, th^ 
teaches. OharacI erizatitm 
tempt at a\sthetiaetleet. 
where the child will 
though no positi\"e instruction is g 

1 ^ 80. In order tliat looking { 

= generate into mere diversion, ex 

paiiy tliein. Only wljcn the th 

I illiLstrations is pointed out, can they be useful 
l^pf instriicfion. Simply looking at them 
value toward this end as is wa' 
the Holy Spirit. Our age itieliiic 
superstition that man is able, hy 
perception, t<^ attain 
things, and tliereli 
ing. Illustrations 
place of enjoyable descripti 
tires, ‘ 


the specimen, the ..gea,, 

X(fellent , for .the train* 

direct, .lnasm,iich Vas it 
not cdiaiaieteristic 'of '.the 
..e in,! o,liJeet, and fix it 

nj*t of' drawiiie 

I nuisl 1)0 learned fust hehnv anraL 
But true works o 
receive a, silent, 


f a, It must be placed 
education from them, :ai- 
:.mm in them,.] 

at pictures, shall not ''de- 
planations should .acconi- 
oiight embodied in the 
'---1 as a means 
is of as little 
ater for baptism without 
-.-3S at present to . the 
means of simple'' sense- 
a knoivledgc of the essence of 
>y dis]-)ense ivith tlie trouble of think- 
■ are the order of the day, and, in the 
ons, we hnd inferior pict- 
is in vain to try to get behind things, or to 
comprehend tbem, except by thinking. 

[Pictorial re])rosciitalion is of little service, unless accom- 
panied by analysis and expknatinn. Mere gazin- upon a 
picture IS like the thoughtless gazing upon real ohjlds^it i" 
not sys^einatic, and does not sepa,ndo (In* essentia! from Ibe 
accidental, nor exhaust the siihjeci.] 

§ 90. The ear as well as the eye must be cultivated. 
Music must he considered tlie first educational means to 
ms end, bnt^it should be niusic inspired by ethical 
puri|y. ^ Hearing is the most internal [i. e., it reveals to 
os the mternaJ character of obiectsl of nil 
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and should on. this account be treated with the greatest 
delicacr. Especially should the child be taught that lie 
is not to look upon speech as merely a useful vehicle for 
coinnumieation and for gaining information ; it should : 
also give pleasure, and therefore he should be taught to 
speak distinctly and with a good intonation, and this , 
can he reached only through careful attention. 

Among tlie Greeks, extraordinary care was given to musical cul- 
tivation, especially in its ethical relation. Sufficient proof of this is 
Umnd in the admirable detailed statements on this point in the “Ke- 
pLiblic ” of Plato, and in the last book of the “ Politics of Aristotle, 
Among modern nations, also, music holds a high place, and makes 
its ap[)earance as a constant element of education. Piano-playing 
has become general, and singing is also taught. But the ethical sig- 
nificance of music is too little considered. Instruction in uiitsie often 
aims only to train pupils for display in society, and the tendency of 
the melodies which arc played is restricted more and more to orches- 
tral airs of an exciting or bacchanalian character. The railroad- 
gallo]) style only makes the nerves of youth vibrate with stimulating 
excitement. Oi*al speec-h, the highest form of the personal mani- 
festation cd' mind, \N'as also treated with great reverence by the an- 
cients. Among ns, communication is so generally carried on by 
writing and reading that the art of speaking distinctly, correctly, 
and agreeably, has become very miicli neglected. Practice in decla- 
mation accomplishes, on the whole, very little in this direction. But 
we may expect that the increase of public speaking occasioned by 
our politi('al and religious assemblies may have a favorable influence 
m this particular. 

[Training of tlie ear by music and by correct speaking. Tones 
are of all kinds— solemn, joyous, lively, sad, contemplative, dis- 
cordant and suggestive of hate and bitterness, harmonious and 
sweet and suggestive of love and agreement, etc. There is a 
long scale of degrees to ea(ih one of these feelings and passions, 
and music cun present all shades of each. Even the keys have 
each a, special character. The German composers have used 
these and other properties of tones to advantage in constructing 
great musical di*amas, in which pure music accomplishes results 
similar to words in poetry.j 
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CHAPTER VI. 

E£,rc.«.o.N-. («) (continued) 

(2) The Innuj'iHatice Ejpuch. 

% 91. 1 HE activity of perception resiiltd in the for 
matiou of an internal picture or image which intelli 
genee can ca i up at any time at pleasin-e, and imagine 
It aa occupying- an ideal space, although the ohieet ! 

strof “ l^^^o-eVa 

of ohieSraiidT*'^''^^'’-^''^^^™ applicable to a class 

imaj mav n 1 The menta 

ima e maj (1) be compared with the perception fron 

which ,t sprang, or (2) it may be arbitrarily altered anc 

eombumd with other images, or (gj it may\e held fa=i 

n* the form of abstract signs or\s mibols^which lelH 
geuce invents for it. Thus originate the functrn" r 

nation'^ creative im4i- 

we 

modifies or comfilaL uLZt’ which 

perceptions by attaching tliwn to !rl!itr7nZT^‘ Iwids fast 
symbols, such as words.] <‘H«iiaiy or conventional 

^^ 92. (1) The mental image which we form of an 

defective, if we have neglected some of the predicates 
le perception which presented themselves, or in so 

P-dicates which 

t, y belonged to it, and which were attached to it 
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^ only by its accidental connection with other existences. 
I Ediieation must, therefore, foster the habit of comparing 
i our conceptions with the perceptions from which they 
; arose ; and these perceptions, since they are liable to 
t change by reason of their connection with other objects, 

; must be frequently compared with our conceptions pre- 
I viously derived by abstraction from them. 

[Method of verification and its function.] 

§ 93. (2) We are thus limited in our conceptions by 
our perceptions, but we exercise a free control over our 
conceptions. We can create out of them, as simple ele- 
ments, the manifold mental shapes which we do not 
treat as given to us by objects, but as essentially onr own 
work. In the science of education, we mnst not look 
upon this freedom as if its exercise were only to afford 
gratification, but we must see in it the reaction of the 
absolute independence of mind against the dependence 
in which the emphical reception of impressions from 
without and their reproduction in conceptions place it. 
In this process, it not only fashions in itself or repro- 
duces the phenomenal world, but it produces for itself a 
world which is all its own. 

[Emancipation of the mind takes place through its ascent 
into formative power, and this is realized in two ways : (a) in 
reaching the general types of objects, the mind finds the one 
form that stands for many, and gains ability to see the one in 
the many, the power to hold the essential and permanent with- 
out depending on any one particular object or specimen or act of 
sense-perception ; (b) in reproducing, by aid of the general con- 
ception or a.bstraet definition, a number of special examples, it 
is able to fashion them in various ways, and yet endow them ail 
with possible attributes and characteristics. The mind thus has 
free scope of realization, and can, in aii ideal world of its own 
creation » participate in creative activity.] 
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§ 94. Tlie study of art comes liere to the aid of educa- 
tion, espeeially of poetry, the highest art aiul at the same 
time the most easily communicated. The imaginatlou ; 
of the pupil call be led by means of the classical works 
of creative imagination to the fonuatioii of a good taste ^ 
both as regards ethical merit and beauty of form. Thej 
proper classical woTks for youth are those which nations 
have produced in the childhood of their culture. These,.' 
works bring children face 'to face with the picture of 
the world which the human mind has sketched for itself 
in one of the ueeessaiy stages of its development. This 
is the real reason why our children never weary of 
reading Ilomer and the stories of the Old Testament. 
Polytheism and the heroism (as well as hero-worship) 
which belongs to it are just as substantial an element of 
the view^ of the world that childhood forms as monothe- 
ism with its prophets and patriarchs. The standpoint of 
modern civilization is above both of these, because it is 
mediated by both, and embraces both in itself. 

Tlie best litrratui'f desijjnwl I'm- (he aiiui-'i.'iaeut uf ebildreii from 
their seventh to tlieir fourt('eiifli yetir eunsisls always of that which 
is honored by nations and the world at lart^e. One iias only to 
notice in iiow' many thousand lorins tlie stui*y of b'lvsses is repro- 
duced by (lie writers of children’s tales. Becker's •• Ancient Stories,” 
Gustav Schwab’s most admirable “Sagas of Aiiliquity,” Karl Grimm’s 
“Tales of Olden Times,” etc., what were tliey williout the well-talk- 
ing, wily favorite of Pallas ami the divine swine-herd i And just as 
indestruetihle are the stories of the Old Testament up to the separa- 
tion of Judah and Israel. Tliese pati'iarchs with their wives and . 
daughters, these judges and prophets, these kings and priests, are by 
no means ideals of viiiue from the standpoint of our modern lifeless 
moralit.y, which would smooth out of its pattern-storie.s for the “ dear 
children ” everything that is hiwd and uncouth. For t he very reason 
that the shadow-side is not W'anting iiere. ami that we iind envy, 
fanity, evil desire, ingratitude, craftiness, and deceit, among these 
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fathers of the race and leaders of ^ God’s chosen people, have these 
stories so great an educational value. Adam, Cain, Abrahair-, J oseph, 
Samson, and David, have justly become as truly world-historical 
types as Achilles and Patroclus, Agamemnon and Iphigenia. Hector 
and Andromache, Ulysses and Penelope, 

[In the epoch of the development of the imagination the study 
of art and literature comes in. The first classics for youth are 
those which have been developed by nations in their earliest 
stages. Not only the light sides, but the darker sides of char- 
acter in these native stories, are essential to their educative 
effect. They furnish types of human character, and types of 
human situations, a knowledge of which constitutes wisdom. 
The conception of the characters of Cain, Joseph, Samson, 
David, Saul, Ulysses, Penelope, Achilles, and the like, furnishes 
a ready classification for special instances ot character that we 
encounter in our experience.] 

§ 95. There may be produced, also, out of the sim- 
plest and ndivest phases of different epochs of culture 
of one and the same people, stories which answer to the 
imagination of children, and represent to them the char- 
acteristic features of the past of their people. 

The Germans possess such a collection of their stories in their 
popular books of the “ Invulnerable Sigfried,” of the “ Heymoii Chil- 
dren,” of “Beautiful Magelone,” “ Fortunatus,” “The Wandering 
Jew,” “Faust,” “The Adventurous Simplieissinius,” “The Schild- 
biirger,” “ The Island of Felsenburg,” “ Leonard and Gertrude,” etc. 
Also, the poetical art works of the great masters which possess na- 
tional significance must be mentioned here, as the “ Don Quixote ” 
of Cervantes. 

[Every child should read as indispensable the stock of stories 
which furnish these general types of character and situation. 

. ; ' “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Gulliver’s Travels,” “ Don Quixote,” the 

“Arabian Nights,” Plutarch’s “Lives,” Homer’s “ Iliad ” and 
\ * “ Odyssey,” and the dramas of Shakespeare, should be read 

sooner or later. Earlier than these, the old English stories 
and fairy-tales, and even “ Mother Goose’s Melodies.” A scale 
thus extending from the earth to the fixed stars of genius 
furnishes pictures of human life of all degrees of concretenesa 
8 
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Tlip iiieiigor and abstmet outline is given in tlie nurst.Ty-taie, 
and the deep, eompreheiisi\'e grasp o.t‘ the situation witli all oi 
its motives is fuund in Shakespeare, 'Tlu” sumiiuition ot the 
esaad-s (dMiti^iu Soloinon CriUKly ’’ (las been enm]>aivd to the 
epitome furnished by Shakespeare in the ’‘Sewui Ages/’ and the 
disastrous voyage of the “Three lUen of Gollnun ” is made a 
uni^'•ersaI type of hiiinan disaster ai’ising from rush adventure. 
The bald incident related in the nursery rhyme gives the child 
w typical fact or event which answers for a general concept and 
enables him to “ re-enforee ” (see coninientary to ^ 84) his sense- 
perception, so that he acquires conscious experience far more 
rapidly than he could do without its aid.] 

§ 96. Tlie commonest form in wMeli the childish 
imagination finds exercise is that of fair^rjiale^,; hut edu- 
cation must take cai'e that it has these in their proper 
shape as national productions, and that they are not of 
the morbid kind which artificial poetry so often gives 
ns in this species of literature, and which not seldom 
degenerate into sentimental caricatures and silliness. 

The East Indian stories are most excellent because they have 
their origin with a chikblike people wlio live wholly in the imagina- 
tion. By means of the Arabian filtration, which took place in Cairo 
in the flourisiiing period of the Rgyplian ealiphs, all that was too 
characteristically Indian was excluded, and they were made in the 
“Tales of Sheherazade,” a book for ail peoples, with whose far-reach- 
ing power in child-literature the local stories of a single people, as, 
e. g., Grimm’s adinira])le ones of German trafbtion, can not compare. 
Fairy-t'ah‘S made to ordei*, like those with a modiicval Catholic tend- 
ency, or very moral and dry, as we often see tlunn, an a Imne to the 
youthful imagination in their insipid sweetness. We must here add, 
however, that lately we have had some better success in our attempts 
since we have learned to distinguish between the na'ive natural poetry, 
which is without reflection, and the poetry of* art, wliich is more or 
iess molded by criticism and a conscious ideal. This distinction has 
produced good fruits even in the picture-books of children. The 
pretensions of the gentlemen who printed illustrated books contain- 
ing nothing more solid than the alphabet and the multiplication- 
table have become iess prominent since such men as Speckter, Proh- 
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I Ach, Gutsmuths, ITofinatm (the miter of Peter"'), and 

otlieis have shown that seemingly trivial things (?an be handled with 

I intellect ual power, if one is blessed with it, and that nothing is more 

opiKJsed to tlie child’s imagiiiatioii than the eJiildittluiess into which 
so many writers foi‘ children have falleivwhen they attempted to de* 

I scend with dignity from their assumed lofty standpoint. Men are 

beginning to understand that Christ promised the kingdom of heaven 
to little children on other grounds than because they had, as it were, 
the privilege of being thouglitless and foolish. 

[Importance of avoiding morbid teiidencies in the stories for 
children. They must be nMve and not sentimental ; but mere 
childishness is to be avoided,] 

§ 97. For yontli and maidens, especially as tliey ap-! 
proach manliood and womanhood, the cultivation of the • 
imagination must yield place and allow the earnestness i 
which deals with the actual affairs of the world to mani- 
fest itself in its undisguised energy. This eariiestness,J 
no longer through the symbolism of play hut in its ob- 
jective reality, must now thoroughly penetrate the con- 
ceptions of the youth so that it shall prepare him to 
seize hold of the machinery of active Instead of 

the all-embracing Epos, now comes Tragedy, whose”! 
purifying process, through the feelings of fear and pity, i 
unfolds to the youth the secret of all human destiny— sin, ^ 
and its expiation. The works best adapted to lead to ' 
an interest in history and the affairs of the actual world | 
; are those of biography — of ancient times, Plutarch; of J 

modern times, the autobiographies of Augustine, Cellini, 
Kousseaii, Goethe, Varnliagen, Jung -Stilling, Moritz 
Arndt, etc. These autobiographies contain a view of 
the growth of individuality through its interaction with 
the infliiences of its time, and, together with tlie letters 
and memoirs of great or at least noteworthy men, tend 
to produce a healthy excitement in the youth, who must 
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learn to fight his own battles through a knowledge of 
the battles of others. To introduce the youth to a] 
knowledge of nature and man no means are better than \ 
books of trayeLs which describe for ns the charm of the] 
first interview, the joy of discovery, instead of the gem 
eral eonseiousiiess of the conquests of mind. i 

If ediicjative iiterature on the one hand broadens the field of 
knowledge, on the other it may also promote its elaboration into 
ideal forms. This happens, in a strict senseythrongh piiiiosophical 
literature. But only two species of this are to be recommended to 
youth: (1) well-written treatises which endeavor to solve a single 
problem wilh spirit and thoroughness; or, (2) when the inteliigenee 
has grown strong enough for it, the classical works of a true philoso- 
pher. Geriium literature is fortunately very rich in treatises of this 
kind in the works of Lessing, Herder, Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, and Schiller. But nothing does more harm 
to youth than the study of works of mediocrity, or those of a still 
lower rank. They stupefy and narrow the youthful mind by their 
empty, hollow, and constrained style. It is generally supiposed that 
these standard works are too difiieidt, and that one must first seize 
them in a trivial and diluted form in order to understand them. This 
is one of the most prevalent and most dangerous errors, for these 
“ introductions or “ explanations,’’' “ easily comprehended treatises,” 

“ summary abstracts,” are, because of their want of originality and 
of the acuteness wliich belongs to it, much more difficult to under- 
stand than the standard work itself, to which they propose to con- 
duct us. Education must train the youth to the courage which will 
attempt classical works in philosophy, and it must not allow any such 
miserable preconceived opinions to grow up in his mind as that his 
understanding is totally unable to comprehend works like Fichte’s 
“Science of Knowledge,” the “Metaphysics” of Aristotle, or HegeBs 
“ Phenomenology,” No science suffers so much as philosophy from 
this false popular opinion, which understands neither itself nor its 
authority. The youth must learn how to learn to understand, and, 
in order to do this, he must know that one can not immediately un- 
derstand everything in its minutest subdivisions, and that on this ac- 
count he must have patience, and must resolve to read over and over 
again and to think over what he has read. 
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[Earnestness must predominate of er play, as "the child ad- 
vances into youth and youth into riper age. Aristotle said that 
tragedy purifies the mind, by fear and pity, from the passions 
depicted in the drama as having tragic results. Certainly in the 
dramas of Sopliocles and iEsehyliis we see presented the great 
problem of a human deed and its reaction on the doer. Bui 
the (L*eek consciousness had not arrived at the solution of the 
problem of sin and responsibility which ^Christian nations now 
accept. CEdipus sins through ignorance but suffers all the same 
as if perfectly enlightened. According to modern ideas of 
justice, involuntary ignorance palliates the crime. The remarks 
on the study of the deepest and most original works in philoso- 
phy can not be too highly praised. The ‘‘courage” which wull 
attempt Aristotle, Kant, or Hegel is a rare and valuable disci- 
pline, a.t least for the sake of what it can do in mastering other 
subjects than philosophy. There is no lesson the student can 
learn so important to him as this : The most difficult of 
writings can be mastered by repeated attacks that concentrate 
the whole energy on a small portion. Let a student read one 
page of Kant’s ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason ” when his mind is 
fresh, concentrating his full attention upon it. His first read- 
ing will not suffice to give him much insight. But if he repeats 
his reading of this one page every week for six months he will 
discover within himself not only new ideas but new familUes, 
While this progresses he will be delighted to find that other less 
difficult works, which, however, formerly had required his full 
strength to master, have now become quite easy. It is like sub- 
stituting for the flame of an alcohol-lamp that of an oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe : the difficulties melt away before his new 
power of analysis disciplined on the dry and abstruse philo- 
sophical work. By this exercise the youth overcomes that worst 
of mtellectual obstacles—the belief that what he can not under- 
stand at first trial is permanently beyond his powers My 
mind was not made for that kind of work.” The motto of the 
sc’hool-room should be, “ Each may master the deepest and 
wisest thoughts that tlie human race has transmitted to ns.” 
Repeated attacks by concentrated attention not only master 
the/ id)st ruse pro the mind with a permanent 

acquisition of power of analysis for new problems. — The biog- 
raphies of Plutarch present well-executed pictures of men of. 
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coio^cial eharactors placed in dilHcidt situation;.. Philosoplnea,) 
works, if taken up in later youth, should be classical treatises on 
spe(unl problems of thought. Abstrat'ts and summaries are 
generally to l.)c avoided.] 

§ fbS. (3) Iinagiiiatioii returns again witliiii itself to/ 
perception in that it replaces, for conceptions, percept 
tions themselves, which are to remind it of the previous 
concej^tion [as, for example, imagination calls a crafty^ 
man a fox,’’ and indicates a whole class of men hj this 
symbol The jipnh d retains under the new meaning 
also the old meaning]. These perceptions may resemble 
in some way the perception which lies at the basis of 
the conception, and be thus more or less symbolical; or 
they may he nierely arbitrary creations of the creative 
imagination, and are in this case pure signs. [When the 
symbolic term loses its old meaning, and retains only its 
now meaning, it becomes a pure sign,” and is no longer 
a symbol Thus, a studious man may be called a book- 
worm,” which at first would suggest the mite that de- 
stroys books, but l)y-and-l>y loses that suggestion, and 
suggests only the concept of a person devoted to hooks. 
Tims l)ook“Worm ” is first a symbol, and then becomes 
a mere conventional sign of a conception.] In common 
speech and writing, we call the free retaining of these 
perceptions created hy imagination, and the recalling of 
the conceptions denoted l)y them, vi£jyi2.CU: 
means a particular faculty of the mind, which is again 
subdivided into memory of persons, names, numbers, 
etc. As to its form, memory is the stage of the disso- 
lution of image”inaking representation ; but, as to its 
content, it arises from the interest which we take in a 
subject-matter. From this interest results careful atten- 
tion, and from this latter, facility in the reproductive 
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imagination. If these acts have preceded, the fixing ol 
a name, or of a number, in which the content interesting 
ns is, as it were, summed up, is not difficult. When 
interest and attention animate us, it seems as if we did 
not need to be at all troubled to remember anything 
Ml the so-called mnemonic helps only serve to make 
more difficult the act of memory. This act is in itself 
a double function, consisting of, first, the fixing of the 
sign, and second, the fixing of the conception subsumed 
under it. Since the mnemonic technique adds to these 
crie more conception, through whose means the things 
with wdiich we have to deal are to be fixed, it makes the/ 
function of remembering three-fold, and forgets that| 
the connecting link and its relations to the sign and the 
subsumed conception — wholly arbitrary and highly arti- 
ficial — must also be remembered. The true aid for 
memory consists in not helping it at all, but in simply 
taking up the object into the ideal regions of the mind 
by the force of the infinite self-deteraiination which 
mind possesses [that is to say, the true help consists in 
associating the object with its kindred through ideas of . 
species and genera or classes]. J 

Lists of names, as e. g., of the Roman emperors, of the popes, of 
the caliphs, of rivers, mountains, authors, cities, etc, ; also numbers, 
as, e. g., the multiplication-table, the melting-points of minerals, the 
dates of battles, of births and deaths, etc., must be learned without 
aid. All indirect moans only serve to do harm here, and are required 
as self-discovered devices only in case that interest or attention has 
become weakened. 

[Memory. The German word /as* is contrasted with 

the word Erinnening ; the former may be translated memory,’^ 
and the latter “recollection ” — recollection, the reproduction ot 
the perceived obje(*t in its particular existence, and memory tlie 
reproduction of it by its general type. With the general type 
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the mind is able to master the infinite diversity of nature and 
reduce all to a few classes. Mnemonic artifices are to be es 
chewed. “Memory is the stage of the dis.snlution of the, eon- 
caption ” ; tliis means that the power of repre.sontntion becomes 
less and less, a mere recalling of what has been perceived and 
as the mind strengthens, it passes over into a faculty which calls 
up universale, or general concepts in the place of particular im- 
ages. Memory, in this technical sense, deals with words-each 
word standing for some universal concept. Language is there- 
■fore something that can be used by a whole people — its words 
standing, as they do, for universal, express for each individual 
the contents of his observations, no matter how peculiar- they 
may be.^ Memory, as thus contradistinguished from mere recol- 
lection, is therefore synthetic, inasmuch as it constnrets or puts 
together the essential characteristics of the object in the form 
of a definition and subsumes objects perceived under it While 
recollection recalls the exact object which it perceived before 
memorj' recognizes in the object before it its class or species’ 
and thus recalls and adds to the object the sum total of previous 
experience in regard to this object. (See commentary to SJ 84 
for fiu-ther discussion of this. The difference between the mem- 
ory of the scientific man and that of the unscientific is there illus- 
trated.) It inu.st not be understood here that the “ definition ” 
implied in the “ word ” is a conscious one. Most of the words 
we use have never been defined consciously, that is to say, we 
have never reflected on the definition; but we carry with us 
an unconscious definition all the same, and, when we identify or 
recognize objects before us, we use the unconscious definition, 
taking notice of the features of the object one after the other, to 
see whether they correspond to the features which we remember 
as general characteristics of the class. 

How -arjiat is symbolic beeome.s conventional is perhaps the 
most interesting question in the psychology of early education. 
The child passes from the symbolical stage to the conventional 
st^o of culture, and enters the stage of “ youth ” in the techni- 
cal sense of the word, as here employed. Conventional studies, 
like the alphabet and orthography, can not be well taken up 
untu the child has reached this conventional epoch of growth. 
In the old hieroglyphic system, the letter A represented the face 
of an ox. and was symbolia Since the Pheenioians transplanted 
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the alphabet among other peoples, A has been a conTentional 
sign for a particular sotmcL 

Recollection may be cultivated. A magnet will increase its 
force if a slight increase is made daily to the weight it supports. 
So the in emory of numbers and dates may be indefinitely in- 
creased by committing an additional one or two each day to 
memory, and taking care by frequent reviews that nothing once 
memorized shall escape. But equal care should be taken not to 
overburden the power of recollection by undertaking too many 
new items at a time. Let the student make a special effort with 
precisely the kind of recollection that he is most deficient in, be 
it names, dates, shapes, or whatever it be, and he will find that, 
by persistent practice for a few months, he can bring the special 
power to the front. The habit of attention to likeness and dif- 
ference, so that the mind at once takes in tlie species and differ- 
entia involuntarily, is the habit that secures good memory,] 

99, The means to be used (and these are based on 
the nature of memory itself) are, on the one hand, the 
pronouncing and writing of the names or numbers, and, 
on the other, repetition ; by the former means we gain 
distinctness and by the latter sureness of memory. 

All artificial contrivances for quickening the memory dwindle in 
comparison with the art of writing, in so far as this is not looked 
upon as a means of relieving the memory. That a name or a num- 
ber should be this or that, is for the intelligence a mere I'esult of 
chance, an entirely meaningless accident to which we have uncondi- 
tionally to submit ourselves as something not dependent on our wills. 
The intelligence must be accustomed to put upon itself this con- 
straint. In the sciences, especially in philosophy, our reason helps to 
derive one thought from another by means of its dependence on it, 
and "we can discover names through this fact of dependence and deri- 
vation. 

[Repetition and the writing down of names and numbers are 
the best means for fixing them in the memory.] 
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CHAPTER VII' 

iKTELLECTUAi. EDUCATION, (rf) Psychology (continued) 
(8) The Logical Epoch. 

§ 100. In representation hj means of mental im-^ 
ages there is attained a general idea or a notion in so 
far as the empirical details are referred to a seheniaj as 
Kant called it. But the necessity of the connection of 
the particular details with the general schema is wanting 
to it. To develop this idea of necessity is the task of 
the thinking activity, which frees itself from all mental 
pictures, and with its clearly defined determinations 
transcends image-concepts. The thinking activity, there- 
fore, is emancipated from dependence on the senses, to 
a higher degree than the processes of conception and 
perception. The notion, judgment, and syllogism, de- 
velop forms which, as such, have no power of being 
perceived l\y the senses. But it docs not follow^ from 
this that he who thinks can not return out of the think- 
ing activity and carry it with him into the sphere of 
image-concepts and perception. The true thinking ac- 
tivity deprives itself of no content. The fonn of ab- 
straction affecting a logical purism which looks down 
upon conception and perception as forms of intelligence 
quite inferior to itself is a pseudo-thinking, a morbid 
and scholastic error. Education wfill be the better on 
its guard against this the more it has led the pupil by 
the legitimate road of perception and conception to 
thinking. Memorizing especially is an excellent pre- 1 
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paratory school for the thinking activity, because it 
gives practice to the intelligence in exercising itself in 
abstract ideas. ■ -■ 

[In the <^enoral images of the faculty of conception, necessity 
of connection is yet wanting. Thinking, technically so called, 
discovers necessary relations. The logical distinctions are no- 
tions, judgment-, syllogism. Within the notion are the ideas of 
universal, particular and individual (or singular). The thinking 
activity rettiriis ” to perception and conception, as illustrated 
in ^ 84, re-enforcing them. It is importa-iit for the teacher to 
be able to recognize the grades of simple perception from those 
grades re-enforced by thought as explained in that section. As 
an example of necessary relations, take the qna,ntitative phases 
of any thing or event. In every triangle the sum of its three 
angles is 18{)\ Every ch’cumference of a round object is equal | I 

to the diameter multiplied by 3*14159 +.] 

^ § 101. The fostering of the sense of truth, from the 
earliest years up, is the surest way of leading the pupil 
to gain the power of thinking. The 
interested yielding to truth, as well as 
all deception and false seeming, is of the greatest value 
in strengthening the power of reflection, as this consid- 
ers nothing of value but the actually existing objective 
interaction of things and events. 

The indulgingof an illusion as a pleasing recreation of the intel- 
ligence should be allowed, while lying must not be tolerated. Chil- 
dren have, a natural inclination for mystifications, for masquerades, 
for raillery, and for theatrical performances, etc. This inclination 
to illusion is perfectly normal with them, and should be permitted. 

The graceful kingdom of art is developed from it, as also the poetry 
of conversation with its jest and wit. Although this sometimes be- 
comes stereotyped into very prosaic conventional forms of speech, it, 
is more tolerable than the awkward honesty which takes everything 
in its simple literal sense. And it is easy to discover whether chil- 
dren in such play, in the activity of free joyousness, incline, to the 
side of mischief by their showing a desire of satisfying their selfish 
interest. Then they must be checked, for in that case the sprightii- 
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\iess of harmless joking gives way to gloomy ealcniaiioii and dissimu- 
lation. 

[A sense of truth should be fostered from childhood up. 
Prejudice and self-interest must be halutually set. aside for 
the truth — for the perception of things as tliey actually are. 
Great, care, therefore, must be exercised to piTvent an undue 
tendency to illusions (the activity of tlie productive imagina- 
tion, however essential it may be) from weakening the sense of 
truth.] 

§ 102. An acquaintance with logical forms is to be 
recommended as a special ediieational help in the eiilt- 
iire of intelligence. The study of mathematics does 
not suffice, hecaiise it, itself, already presupposes logic. 
Matheinaties is related to logic in the same way as 
grammar, the physical sciences, etc. The logical forms 
must be known explicitly in their pure independence 
and not merely in their implicit state as immanent in 
objective shapes. 

[An acquaintance with logical forms is important for the 
thorough education of the intellect. Logical foriiis give the 
archetypes or simplest, shapes of all proldems that occur else- 
where. Neither mathematics nor any other application of logic 
in the sciences can supply the place of a logical training.] 


CHAPTER VIIL 

iNTELLECTUAi. EDtrcATioN {continued). 

(5.) The Logical Presupjpodtion^ or the Method. 

§ 103. The logical presupposition of iristniction lis 
the order in which the subject-matter develops for the 
consciousness* The subject, the consciousnoss of the| 
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pupil, and tlie activity of tlie instructor, interpenetrate .^ 
each other in instruction, and constitute in actuality one ^ 

■whole. , ' . ■ 

[liLsi ruction presupposes a. ct‘riaiii logical order of develop- 
inent in its theme. In arithmetic, for example, fractions must 
not be studied before simple addition. Political geography 
should be studied after mathematical and, physical geography; 
grammar, after reading and writing ; general history after the 
history of one’s own country. 

The three elements which instruction combines are; (1) the 
subject to be taught ; (3) the consciousness of the pupil ; (3) the 
insight and labor ot the teacher.] 

§ 104. (1) First of all, the subject which h to be j 
learned has a speciiic detenninateness which demands j 
in its exposition a certain fixed order of sequence.^ 
However arbitrary we may be, the subject has a certain 
determination of its own which no mistreatment can 
wholly crush out, and this inherent imiiioiial rationality 
is the general foundation of instruction. 

To illustrate : however one may handle a language in teaching 
it, he can not change the words in it, or the inflections of the declen- 
sions and conjugations. And tlie same restriction is laid upon our 
inclinations in the ditferent divisions of natural history in the theo- 
rems of arithmetic, geometry, etc. The theorem of Pascal remains 
still the same theorem wherever it is set forth. 

[The subject has a nature of its own which requires it to be 
studied in a certain definite order. Whatever modifications are 
made in the subject to adapt it to the immature mind of the 
pupil, tins essential nature of the subject must not be changed. 

As regards the “ logical presupposition ” above spoken of, it 
is clear enough that all subjects to be taught possess logical re- 
lations of dependence of one part on another and of the parts 
on the whole. There must be therefore a certain order of ex- 
position of the subject: the dependent parts must be shown in 
their dependence, otherwise the subject will not be taught prop- 
erly. We can not teach the zones or parallels and meridians 
unless we have previously taught ^he spherical form of the earth. 
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Much cliaiige and adaptation will ho ina<lc hy liic toaoher in 
<ir<ler to make the subject entertaiuiiig- to his pupil and easv of 
a(M 'OSS. Init t iie hjgieal order of dependeiioe ttf one topic on ein- 
uthor will lin arithmetics geonietry, natural history, graminar, 
etc., can not be changed; he must take it as it is, for that is its 
iiiteliigihle ordei* and must be followed. The words of the 
classic author must be translated as they stand, and not from 
the eiid backward, if we would find sense in them.] 

§ 105. (2) But the subject must be adapted to the 
consciousness of the pupil, and here the order of pro- 
cedure and the exposition depend upon the stage which 
he has reached intellectually, for the special manner of 
the instruction must he conditioned by this. If he is in] 
the stage of sense-perception, we must use the illustra- 1 
tive method ; if in the stage of image-conception, that 
of combination ; and if in the stage of thinking, that of 
demonstration. The first exhibits the object directly, 
or some representation of it; the second considers it 
according to the difierent possibilities ^diich exist in it, 
and turns it around on all sides (and examines its rela- 
tions to other things) ; the third demonstrates the ne- 
cessity of the relations in which it stands either with it- 
self or with others. This is the natural order from the 
standpoint of the developing intelligence : first, the ob- 
ject is presented to the perception ; then combination 
with other things shows its relations and presents its 
different phases ; and, finally, the tliinking activity cir- 
cumscribes the restlessly moving reflection by the idea 
of necessity. Experiment in the method of combina^ 
tion is an excellent means for a discovery of relations, 
for a sharpening of the attention, for the arousing of a I 
many-sided interest ; but it is no true dialectic, thoughj 
it be often denoted by that name. 
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IlluiHtraiiun is especially necessary in the naturnl seioneos and 
also in ieslliotics, because )>oth of tliese departments appeal to seiLse- 
|X‘rcepli<.»n. [Oiiiissioii liei’e of reference to editions of atlases and 
wall-niaps.] 

[Witii regard to the second point mentioned above — the eon- 
sciousness of the pupil or his grade of advancement, this tea 
must be considered, as well as the logical order of the develop- 
meat of the subject. Inasmuch as instriretion is a leading of 
the ignorant into knowledge by translating the unknown into 
the known, tliere are two factors involved: (a) the unknown 
subject ; (b) the stock of knowledge already possessed by the 
pupil. The knowledge already possessed is the means by which 
the unknown can be grasped and retained. All learning is a 
translating of an unknown into a knowm, just as the learning 
of a foreign language proceeds by translating the unfamiliar 
■words into familiar words and tliereby changing the strange 
into the familiar. This being so, unless constant reference is 
bad by the teacher to the stock of familiar ideas belonging to 
the pupil, there is imminent danger to instruction ; it may pass 
ofi: into the process of exchanging unknown w^ords for nnknowii 
wm’ds — a movement entirely within the realm of the unfamiliar. 
Such a process is not instruction, whatever else it may be. Tlius 
the method of instruction must he largely determined by the 
consciousness (what he knows) or stage of advancement of the 
pupil. If the pupil is young and has few ideas of abstract 
depth, but mostly ideas of objects perceived by the senses, then 
the method must be one of ilhistrat ion. It must translate the 
subject into particular objects of sense-perception so far as this 
is possible. If such a process is not possible with a given branch 
of instruction, then that branch must not be taken up now ; its 
logical presupposition requires it to be preceded by other 
studies. 

If the pupil has reached the stage of thinking by means of 
mental images or pictures of the mind (Vorstell ungen), then the 
method may be less illustrative and may combine objects and 
symbolize to some extent (as in faiiy-stories, or as in any stories 
; when the objects used are types of whole classes of objects); 
or, in the stage of reflection there may be demonstration or the 
sho%ving up of logical necessity, or the relations of cause and 
effect, or of power and manifestation, or of fact and logical pre- 
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s.ipposition, dr any logical relation the object may have to othei 
objects or to the whole environment in which it is found. 

These three stages make up the range of the “consciousness” 
of tlic piipil—he may be in the (a) first stage, and mere percep- 
tion or beholding of external objects be his chief mental ac- 
tivity, or (b) he may be active in representing objects, that is to 
say, active in his fancy, imagination, or recollections; or (c) ae 
tive in discovering relations between objects, and hence active 
in the appiicatkm of such abstract conceptions as identity and 
difference, likeness and uni ikeiiess, force and manifestation, 
whole and parts, cause and effect, thing and properties, etc. 

“ Combination,” spoken of in the text, means the considera- 
tion of the various phases and properties of the subject under 
different relations. It is necessary to multiply the examples 
and see the object under new combinations in order to discover 
ail of the possibilities in it. The individual oak-tree before us 
is only one of infinite possible examples of the oak, and, as 
each actual oak differs from every other in some respect, we 
learn some new possibility with each new specimen. Thus we 
add or combine by experience the possibilities which together 
make up the nature or entire being of an object. Water is 
easily discovered to have three states— -liiiuid, solid (as ice), and 
aeriform (as steam). It is ordy one of these states at a time, and 
all only in succession. Hence the necessity of “ combination ” 
or of discovery of different relations ui* of the behavior of the ob- 
ject under diffei’ent “combinations” or environments, in order 
to learn its totality of possible being. Tlie idea of necessity ar- 
rives when one has reached a totality of “combination.” This 
may be readied only relatively in the realm of experience; we 
may treat the total of states actually discovered thus far as the 
absolute totality — this we do as a fact in practical experience, 
e, g., we do not hesitate to treat water as though it had only three 
possible states, liquid, solid, and gaseous. But the true absolute 
necessity comes only from the logical side of presupposition. 
Every fact has a presupposition which is the logical condition 
of its existence. This oak-tree presupposes space and time, and 
could not exist without them. All the properties that follow 
from the nature of space and time may be named as logical con- 
ditions absolutely necessary to the existence of the oak-tree. 

** Experiment in the method of combination is an exeeileni 
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I means for the discovery of relations,” but “ it is no true dialec- 

tic,” or, in other words, it does not discover the inward necessity 
which appertains only to the logical presupposition, because the 
j dialectical method does not make combinations or experiments 

! at hap-hazard, but by careful analysis and observation of the 

1 object discovers in what manner its essential properties demand 

or presuppose other objects. Given one object, it unfolds the 
! system to which it belongs. The dialectic proceeds from the 

; part to the whole, following the thread of dependence which 

i may be discovered in any object. 

In sesthetics, or the science of art (arehiteeture, sculpture, 

I painting, and music), illustration is necessary, because presenta- 

^ tion to the senses is essential to the nature of art. 

I § 106 . The demonstrative method, in order to bring 

j about its proof of necessity, has a choice of many differ- 

I ent ways. But we must not imagine, either that there 

are an unlimited number, and that it is only a chance 
^ which one we shall take ; or that they have no connec- 

j ' tion among themselves, and run, as it were, side by side, 
j It is not, however, the business of pedagogics to develop 

I different methods of proof ; this belongs to logic. We 

I have only to remember that, logically taken, proof must 

I be analytic, synthetic, or dialectic. Analysis begins*^ 

j with the single individual, and leads out from it by im ’ 

duction to the general principle from which its exist- 
ence results. Synthesis, on the contrary, begins with a 
general which is presupposed as true, and leads from 
this* through deduction to the special detenninations ^ 
which were implicit in it. The regressive search of 
analysis for a determining principle is hwentioii ; the 
fonvard progress of synthesis from the simple eleineots 
seeking for the multiplicity of single individuals is con- 
stTuctimi, The former method has been called the heu- 
ristic [from the Greek word for to discover, evpup ] ; the 
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latter, tlic nreUtedonio. Eacli, in its result, passes over 
into tlie other ; but their truth is foimd in tlie dialectic 
inetiiod, which in each phase allows mdtv (of princiidel 
to separate into diversity (of particulars), and diversity 
to return into unity. While iu the analytic as well L 
m the synthetic method the mediation of the iudi\ idual 
with the general, hr of the general with the individual 
brings in the phase of particulaiity as only subjectivelv 
connected widi it, in the dialectic method we have the 
going over of the general through the particular to the 
iadividiiul, or to the self-deteiauination of the idea, and 
it therefore rightly claims the title of the “genetic” 
method. We can also say that while the inventive 
method gives us the idea (notion) and the constructive 
the judgment, the genetic gives us the syllogism which 
leads the determinations of reilection back again into 
substantial identity. 

[The demousmaive uirtln,.! deals ivili, necessary relations, 
and uses tlie forms of deimmslnitioii fiimislied it by lome 
namely, am, lytic, synthetic, or dialed ic. Analytic demonstra- 
tion according to Roscnkraiiz, begins with some object, as a 
wliole, and pro.a-cds to iind its derivatkm or dependence on some- 
tiuiig else, and thus gradually leads out to tlie idea of (hat larger 
whole in which the oliject exists as a part (invent ion). Synthetic 
demuiistnitioii, on the other liaiul, proet^tnls froiii a jirineiple to 
tiw pai-lieiilai* resiilfs that follow from it ((‘onst ruction). “ Each 
of these passes over into the other in its result;’ i. e., the resu.lt 
of analysis is syntliesis, laieause in our analysis of the object we 
diseo\erecl dependeiiee and derivation, and hence discovered that 
It was not a true whole or totality, but involved something else 
hence we found that the compass of its being was greater than 
we had at first supposed— we have added to it, and our analysis 
proves to have been synthesis rather. 

So, too, synthesis or construction is really an analysis of the 
eemstituent elements of the principle. By deducing (analyzing) 
what IS given us in the principle, we discover the results or spe^ 
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dal cliaraetorislics tliat the priiidple prodii(‘es; hence \V(‘ rise to 
tlie idea id* the total, whioh includes butli tlie principle and i1> 
results, and the demonstration iiiTOives both anal vsis and syu- 
" thesis. ■ ■ ■ ■: 

The one-sided methods of analysis and synthesis are therefore 
always united in fact, although they seem to be separate when we 
\ consider them abstractly ; we iind them to be dialectic methods, 

Therefore, it* we look npon both of the pl;ases of their activity. 
In the former (analytic), diversity returns to anity—tlie sub- 
ordinate unities are traced bacdv to their higher unity, or in the 
I latter (synthesis) unity separates into diversity ; the* higher unity 

gives rise to lower unities. In the analytic method there, is a 
^‘mediation of the individuar’ object with the general object, 
i. e., a tracing of tlie relations ot* the mdividual to other individ- 
uals with which it forms a totality or higher unity. 1 ti t he syn- 
thetic method there is a “mediation of tlje geiieial ui‘ total with 
the particular object,’' because see how a torei\ ])it\ver, energy, 
or principle develops ])artit‘ular torins. In both of these, when 
J considered su[)erticialjy oi* iiiadeijiialely and oiu'-sidedly, there 

^ is only a subjective connection stated bctw(‘en the ].)ai‘licuiars 

• and the general — “ subjective c'onncvtion " meaning a connection 

I only in our minds, and not an connection which would 

I be one existing in the object as a real dependence ii])on other 

objects. In the dialectic method, or in the method which sees 
botli synthesis atid analysis in eaidi step, we see in every phase 
the principle of self-activity, liccause we s(‘e that the snljordinate 
objects arise through the energy of the totality, and the otiergy 
of the totality produces the subordinat.e jdiases and unities. All 
totalities must be self-determined or self-active, beca,use limy can 
not be at the same time totalities and depend on anything ])e- 
% yond them for their movement or form. Tliis self-active tolality 

■ is called by the Hegelia.n philoso[diy (from which R(!S(‘nkrani^ 

boiiws it) “the self-determinatiim of the notion or 

idea,” because in that philosophy the technical ttuan tor self- 
activity is ife-g/'/l/T (idea or notion). Inasmuch as it shows self- 
f activity as the principle that connects the genei'al willi the jair- 

ticular, and hence explains all things thrmigh evolution, it 
j ‘^rightly claims the title of genetic (or devtdopnient) method.” 

j “ The inventive or analytic method gives us the idea or notion ” 

I {Begriffy because it proceeds beyond the particular object- to its 
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genesis in a higher unity whoso energy or self-activity has pro- 
duced it; it has therefore explained the ol;»ject through self- 
activity 

“The constructive inelhud (synthetic) gives the judgnieiil 
(rdheiiy In llegeluin technique, the distinction arising 
through solf-activity (distinction into active and ])assive or aetui 
and acted upon) in the notion is calieil judgment {Ur- 

iheii). 

The analytic method leads iis back to self-activity (Begrijf, 
notion). The synthetic method leads us to distinction of iini- 
Tersal and individual {Uriheil, Judgment). The genetic method 
leads ns to syilogism {Bcfdu'-s), In the same system of philoso- 
phy, SchJuHR, or syllogism, is the technical term for the unity of 
all the phases of self-activity, and includes the universal or self- 
active, and the particular (or distinguished phases of active and 
passive that form an antithesis), and it is tlie unity of these two, 
or that which is self -identical and self-distinct in one act (Just 
as mind or consciousness is subject and object of itself),] 

§ 107, (3) Tlie living riiediation of the pupil witli 
the content which is to be impressed upon his eonscions- 
ness is the work of the teacher, whose personality cre- 
ates an individual or peculiar method ; for^ however 
clearly the subject may be defined, however exactly the 
psychological stage of the pupil may be regulated, the 
teacher can not do away with his own individuality 
even in the most objective relations. This individuality 
must penetrate the whole witli its own exposition, and 
that peculiarity which we call his manner^ and which 
can not be determined a priori^ must appear. The^ 
teacher must place himself on the standpoint of the pii* 
pil, i. e., lie must adapt himself ; he must see that the 
abstract is made clear to him in the concrete, i. e., he 
must illustrate ; he must fill up the gaps which will cer- 
tainly appear, and which may mar the thorough seizing 
fif the subject, i. he must supply. 

f 


In ali these 
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tions the pedagogical tact of the teaclier may prove it- 
self truly ingenious in varying tlie metliod according to 
the changefulness of the ever-varying needs, in contract' 
ing or expanding the extent, in omitting or accumnlat- 
ing examples, in stating, or only indicating, what is to 
^ be supplied. The true teaclier is free from any super- 

stitious belief in any one procedure ns a sure specific 
wliicli lie follows always in a monotonous bondage, 
j This freedom can only be enjoyed by him who is capa- 

ble of the highest method. The teaclier has arrived at 
the highest point of ability in teaching when he can. 
make use of all means, from the loftiness of soleinn 
seriousness, throngh smooth statement, to the play of 
jest — yes, even to the incentive of irony, and to humor. 


Education can be in nothing more ostentations than in its 
method, and it is here that charlatanism can most readily intrude 
itself. Every little change, every pitiful modification, is proclaimed 
aloud as a new oi* an improved method ; and even the most foolisJi 
and superficial changes find at once their imitators, who tlieraselves 
conceal their effrontery behind some trifling differences, and, with 
ridiculous conceit, hail themselves as inventors. 

[“ The living mediation of the pupil,” etc. “ Mediation ” here 
refers to the adjustment and adaptation of the subjects taught 
to the pupil, so as to suit his intelleetual and moral capacity and 
meet his special difficulties. The teacher adopts his own method 
within limits. He finds that his capacity and peculiarities make 
it most convenient to lead the pupil to his task in this way 
rather than in that way. But all teachers must (a) keep in view 
the standpoint of the pupil, (b) use illustration, (e) supply neces- 
sary steps to make the connection clear to the pupil. The live 
teacher is (careful to avoid being hampered by the limits of any 
one method, although lie finds use for all on occasions.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WTELLECTOAL EDUCATION 

(c) Instnietion. 

§ lOS. All instruction starts from the inequality be- 
tween those who possess knowledge and ability'^ and 
those who Jiave not yet obtained them. The foriner are 
qualified to teach, the latter to learn. Instruction is the 
act which gradually cancels the original inequality of 
teacher and pupil, in that it converts what was at ‘first 
the property of the former into the property of the lat- 
ter by means of his own activity. 

flnsh-uotion pra^iipposes two parties, one possessing knowledge 
and ability, and the other lacking thein.] 

(1) The Subjects of Imtruction. 

§ 100. The pupil is the aj^prentice, the teacher the 
master, whether in the practice of any craft or art, or in 
the exposition of any systematic knowledge. The pupil 
passes from tlie state of the apprentice to that of the 
master through that of the jounieyman. The appren-1 
tice has to appropriate to himself' the elements; jour-' 
neymam-hip begins, by means of their possession, to be- , 
come independent ; the master combines with his tech- ’ 
aical skill the freedom of production. His authorityJ 
over liis pupil consists only in his knowledge and ability. 
If he has not these, no external support, no trick of false 
appearances which he may put on, will serve to create 
it for him. 
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[Bistinetion of three stages; (a) apprenticeship, {h) puTney- 
mansliip, (c) mastership— after the old distinction of degrees o! 
peiiectiori in the 

§ 110. These stages— (1) apprenticeship, (2) Journey- 
manship, (3) mastej’sH fixed limitations iii the di- 

dactic process ; but they are relative in the concrete. 
The standard of special excellence varies with the dif- 
ferent grades of culture, and must be varied that it may 
have validity for each period of time. The master is 
complete only in relation to the journeyman and ap- 
prentice; to them he is superior. But, on the other 
hand, in relation to the infinity of the problems of his 
art or science, he is by no means complete ; to himself 
he must appear as one who begins ever anew^, one who 
is ever striving, one to whom a new problem ever rises 
from every achieved result. He can not discharge him- 
self from work, lie must never desire to rest on his 
laurels. He is the truest master whose finished per- 
formances only force him on to never-resting progress. 

[The standard nf mastoi'ship ^'a^os with the demands of the 
age or nation. In judging a particular example, we must always 
take the standard into consideration. The true master always 
regards himself an apprentice before the new problems that step 
forth out of the solution of the old ones.] 

§ 111. The possibility of culture is found in general, 
it is true, in every human being ; neveidheless, as a prac- 
tical matter, there are distinguished : (1) JBUSpapltyj as 
the want of all gifts; (2) ine dip crity^; (3) i^^lj^tand 
genius. It is the part of psychology to give an account 
of all these. Mediocrity characterizes tlie great mass'^' 
of intelligences that are merely mechanical, and thatf 
wait for external impulse as to what direction their en- 1 
deavors shall take. Not without truth, perhaps, may | 
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we hypotbeticallj presuppose a special talent in each 
iiidiYidual, but this special talent in many men never 
makes its appearance, because under the circumstances 
in which it tinds itself placed it fails to tind the exciting 
occasion which shall give them the knowledge of its ex- 
istence. The majority of mankind are contented with 
the mechanical impulse which makes them into some- 
thing, and impresses upon them certain charaeteristies. 
Talent shows itself by means of the confidence in itsl 
own especial productive possibility, which manifests it- 1 
self as an inclination, or as a strong impulse, to occupy 
itself with the special object which constitutes the ob- 
ject of its ability. Education has no difficulty in dealing^ 
with mechanical natures, because their passivity is only 
too ready to follow prescribed patterns. It is more dif-| 
ficult to manage talent, because it lies between medioc- 
rity and genius, and is therefore uncertain, and not only 
unequal to itself, but also is tossed now too low, now 
too high, is by turns despondent and over-excited. Thej 
general maxim for dealing with it is to spare it no diffi- 
culty that lies in the subject to which its efforts are di- 
rected. Genius must be treated much in the same way 
as. talent. The difference consists only in this, that 
genius, with a premonition of its creative power, usually | 
manifests its decision with less doubt for a special prov- ? 
ince of activity, and, with a more intense thirst for cult- 1 
. lire, subjects itself more willingly to the demands of ^ 
instimction. Genius is in its nature the purest self-de- J 
termination, in that it feels, in its own inner existence, 
the necessity wffiich exists in the object to which it de- 
votes itself ; it lives, as it were, in its object. But it 
can create no valid place for the new idea, which is in it 
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already immediately and subjectively, if it ha? not united 
itself to the already existing culture as its objective pre- 
supposition ; on this ground it thankfully receives in- 

Ktrnction. 


[Absiriiotly speaking, each human being has the possibility in 
him of every talent that has appeared or will appear in the 
human race. Bnt, practically, there is immense difference in 
the facility with which individuals can realize, this possiMity. 
Hence we have the scale: (1) incapacity (pure dniiee); (3) niedV 
oerity (mechanical intelligence, who can do the average task as 
others do) ; (:i) the talent and genius who liave great self-activity. 
The talent has an inclination tr> his vocation, Init is not perfectiy 
clear as to all of the means that load to it ; does not value indus- 
try as much as he ought, or despises tlie methods discovered be- 
fore him. The genius is clear as to methods— sees all that has 
been as tools and materials out of which to build his ideals— and 
therefore works witli a passion.] 


§ 112. But talent and genius offer a special difficulty ? 
to education in tlie precocity wliich often accompanies 1 
them. But by precocity we do not mean that they] 
early render tliemselves perceptible, since the early 
manifestation of gifts by talent and genius, through 
their intensity of decision and self-confidence, is to be 
looked at as perfectly legitimate. But precocity is"l 
rather the hastening forward of the human being ir 
feeling and moral sense, so that, where in the ordinary 
course of nature we should have a child, we have a 
youth, and a man in the place of a youth. We may. 
therefore find precocity among those who belong to the 
class of mediocrity, hut it is developed most readily 
among those possessed of talent and genius, because 
with them the early appeai-ance of superior gifts may 
very easily bring in its train a derangement of the feel 
ings and the moral nature. Education must deal with 
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it in SO far as it' is inliannoiii-ons, and reminds ns of tlie 
pourri cmant ^Mre mur% and see to it strictly that 
the demands made on it from without shall not minister 
to vanity ; and must take care, in order to accomplish 
this, that social naturalness and lack of affectation be 
preserved in the pupil. 

Our has to combat this precocity much more than otherso 
We finch e. g., authors, who, at the age of thirty years, hi which they 
publish their collected works or ivrite their biography, are chilly 
with the feelings of old age. . . . Music has been the sphere in which 
the earliest development of talent has shown itself, and here we find 
the absurdity that the cupidity of pa, rents has so forced early talents 
that children of four or five years of age have been made to appear 
in public. 

[Precocity defined : not intense scK-confidonce, but the omis- 
sion of some natural stage of development. Education must 
take care that its vanity is not encouraged, and do all in its 
power to prevent affectation and self-consciousness, which de- 
stroy the proper ivlation of the pupil to his fellows.] 

§ 113. Every sphere of culture contains a certain 
quantity of knowledge and ready skill %vhich may be 
looked at, as it were, as the created result of the cult- 
ure. It is desirable tlia.t every one who turns his atten- 
tion to a certaiti line of culture should take up into him- 
self the traditional learning which controls it. In so far 
as he does this, he is professionally educated. The con-1 
sciousness that one has in the nsnal way gone through a i 
school of art or science, and has been made familiar with ^ 
the general inheritance of the acquisitions of a special 
department, creates externally a salutary composure;; 
which is very favorable to internal progress. We must :; 
distinguish from the professionally educated the dilettant 
and the self-taught man. The dilettant or amateur busies 
himself with an art, a science, or a trade, from free iiicli' 
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natioii, witlioiit having gone tlirongli any strict training 
in it. As a rule, lie dispenses with elementary thorough- 
ness, and hastens toward the enjoyment which produc- 
tion gives. The coBscions amateur confesses this him- 
self, makes no pretension to mastership, and calls him 
self^ — in distinction from the professional, who subjects ’ 
himself to rules— a tyro. But the'self-deluded dilet- 
tant, on the contrary, conceals his weakness, cherishes in 
himself the self-conceit that he is equal to the heroes of 
his art or science, constitutes himself the first admirer 
of his own performances, explains their want of suc- 
cess by accidental circumstances, never by their own 
want of excellence ; and, if he has money, or edits a, 
paper, is intoxicated with being the patron of talent 
which produces such works as he would willingly pro- 
duce or pretends to produce. The self-taught man 
has often true talent, or even genius, to whose develop- 
ment nevertheless the inherited culture has been denied, 
and who by good fortune has through his own strength 
worked his way into a field of eifort. The self-taught 
man is distinguished from the amateur by the thorough- 
ness and the industry with which he acts: he is not 
only equally unfortunate with him in the absence of 
school-training, but is much less assisted by advice of 
the competent. Even if the self-taught man has for 
years studied and practiced much, he is still haunted by 
a feeling of uncertainty as to whether he has yet reached 
the standpoint at which a science, an art, or a trade, 
will receive him publicly. It is of very great eonse- 
quenee that man should be comprehended and recog- 
nized by man. The self-taught man, therefore, remains 1 
embarrassed;, and does not free himself from the appre* f 
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heiision that he may expose some weak point to a pro- ’ 
fessional, or he falls into the other extreme — he be- 
comes presumptuous, steps forth as a refoianer, and, 
he accomplislies nothing, or earns only ridicule, lie sets? 
himself down as a martyr unrecognized by an iinap-i 
preciative and unjust world. . ' 

It is possible that the dilettant may get beyond the stage of su- 
perficiality and sul')jert himself to a thorough iraining ; then he ceases 
to be a dilettant. It is also possible that the self-taught inriu may be 
on the right track, and may accomplish, as much as, or even more than, 
one trained in fhe usual way. In general, however, it is very desir- 
able that, eveiy one should go through the regular course of the in- 
herited means of education, partly that he may be thorough in the 
elements, partly to free liim from tlie anxiet.y which he may feel lest 
he in his solitary efforts spend labor on some siiporfl.uous work — su« 
peffluous because done long before, and of which ho, through the ac- 
cident of his want of culture, had not hoard. We must all learn by 
ourselves, but we can not /each ourselves. Only genius can do this, 
for it must be its own leader in the new paths which it opens. Gen- 
ius alone passes beyond where inherited culture ceases. It bears 
this in itself as of the past, and uses it as material for its new crea- 
tion ; but the self-taught man, who may possibly be a genius, wastes 
his time in doing things already aeeomplislicd, or sinks into eccen- 
tricity, into secret arts and sciences, etc. 

[The professionally educated, the dilettant or amateur, and 
the self-taught, (a,) The professionally educated nuisters thor- 
oughly what the experience of the race has transmitted to his 
own specialty, and hence increases his own stature l)y standing 
on the shoulders of the human race, (li) The dilettant wishes 
to eat of the kernel without V>reaking the shell, and is a sort of 
^ futile individual who amuses himself by producing what is good 
i for nothing when produced, (e) The self-taught man works 
with great industry and thoroughness, but lias not ac'cess to the 
best means, i. e., the traditional culture of iho race as taught in 
the schools. He works under embarrassment, haunted with the 
feeling that the|professionally educated sec defects in his train- 
t ing, or, throwing off his embarrassment, lie plays the role of 
reformei;>” and becomes imbittered against the world.] 
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1 114. These ideas of the general steps of enlturej of 
special gifts, and of the ways of culture appropriate to 
each, which we have set forth above, have a manifold 
connection with each other which can not be established 
a^yriork 'We can, however, remark that apprenticeship, 
the mechanical intelligence and the professional educa- 
tion ; secondly, jonrneymanship, talent, and dilettante- 
ism ; and, mastership, genius, and self-education, 

have a relationship to each other. 

[CorreL-'poiuIence (a) between apprenticeship, mechanical intel- 
ligence, and prutessional education ; also (b) between jouriiey- 
manship, talent, and dilettanteism ; (e) between mastership, 
genius, and self-education.] 


CHAPTER X. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, (c) Instruction (continued). 

(2) The Act of Learning. 

§ 115. In the process of instruction the interaction 
between pupil and teacher must be so managed that the 
exposition by the teacher shall excite in the pupil the im- 
pulse to reproduction. The teacher must not treat his 
^exposition as if it were a work of art which is its own 
end and aim, but he must always bear in mind the need 
of the pupil. The artistic exposition, as such, will, % 
its completeness, produce admiration ; but the didactic, 
on the contrary, will, through its perfect adaptation, 
call out the imitative instinct, the power pf new creation, 
Erom this coiisKleratiou we may justify the frequent statement 
that is made, that teachers who have an elegant dietiofido not really 
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accomplish so much as others who resemble in their statements less 
a ('ana! thnvin^' smoothly hotwcen straight hanks ihaii a i‘i\er which 
wt>rks its IVmmiiig way over ro(3ks and between ever-sliiiting I)ank 3 . 
TIh‘ jH'rcoives that the first is considering liimsell' wlicai he 

speaks so finely, perhai)S not without some coquettish selt-eoinpla- 
ctmcy, and that, the second, in the repetitions and the sentejices 
which are never finished, is coneernhig liimseli: solely with him» The 
pupil feels tiiat not w^nt of facility or awkwardness, but the holy 
zeal of tlie teacher^ is the principal thing, and that this latter uses 
rhetoric only as a means. 

[The teacher should expound the subject in such a way as to 
arouse in the pupil an impulse to reproduce it. It differs In 
this respect from a work of art, wliich seeks only complete pres- 
entation and the appearance of self -existence. The pupil sees in 
the elegant diction of one teacher a studied attempt to win ad- 
miration for himself, while in the inelegant repetitions and un- 
finished sentences of another teacher he feels the genuine and 
exchisive interest manifested in his owai progress.] 

§ 116. Ill tlie act of learning tliere appears {a) a me- 
elianieal element, (h) a dynamic element, and (c) one in 
wliicli tlie dynamic again meclianically strengthens it- 
self. 

[The process of learning involves (a) a mechanical element', 
{b) a dynamic element ; (c) a dynamic element re-enforeed by 
the meehanical element (i. e., dynamic attention re-enforeed by 
mechanic retjularity, punctuality, and system, so as to constitute 
•industry).] 

I" § 117. (it) The mechanical element consists in this, 
i that the right time he chosen for each lesson, an exact 
I arrangement observed, and the suitable apiparatus, which 
his necessary, procured. It is in the arrangement that 
especially consists the educational power of the lesson. 
pThe spirit of scriipnlonsness, of accuracy, of neatness, is 
j developed by the external technique, which, however, 
should be subordinated to the interests of the subject 
I studied. The teacher must, therefore, insist upon it 
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: tliat work sliall cease at tlie exact time, tliat the w^ork be ' ' 

well 'doiie, etc., 'for on these'little. things many greater 
yfchings, in an ethical sense, depend. - ' / H 

To choose one’s time for any work is often diffieult because of - 

the pressure of a multitude of demands, but in general it should be 
determined that the work requiring the strongest and keenest energy 
of the thinking activity and of memory should^have appropriated to 
' .it the first half of the day. . . { 

[The mechanical element consists in (1) right time (punctu- 
ality): (2) exact arrangement (regularity); (3) neatness and ac- 
curacy (system). These constitute the mechanical morals of the 
school-room, and furnish a sort of training in self-control and 1 

obedience to rule that forms the basis of all more spiritual mo- 
rality. Attention to these punctilios often seems a waste of ener- 
gy; but it tells on the moral character as nothing else does, and ' 

makes his future life far more successful. The importance of 
choosing the morning hours for studies requiring hardest think-? 
ing or greatest strain on the memory.] , 

§ 118. (h) Tbe dynamical element (i. e., tlie self-ac- 
tivity of the pupil) consists of the previously developed I 

power of attention, without which all the exposition ' 

made by the teacher to the pupil remains entirely for- 
eign to him. All apparatus is dead, all arrangement of 
no avail, all teaching fruitless, if the pupil does not by 
his free self-activity receive into his inner self what one 
teaches him, and thus make it his own property. v 

[The dynamical element is the activity of the pupil’s will f. 

directed on the intellect; its general form being aitention (see 
82, 88). It is the door that opens the mind of the pupil—the 
mechanical element relates to externals, the dynamical to the v; 

^ internal, the self-activity of the pupil. J 

119. This appropriation must not limit itself, how- || 

ever, to the first acquisition of any knowledge or skill, ;:‘i 

but it must give perfect command over whatever the 
^ pupil has learned ; it must make it perfectly familiar 
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and natural, so that it shall appear to he a part of him- 
self. This must be brought about by means of repe- 
titipii. This will mechanically secure that which the 
attention first grasped. 

[Besides attention, there must be repdifion - — frequent reviews 
— in order to tninsnuite the new knowledge and skill into per- 
manent possession (’‘into faculty^'" as Herbert Speneer says). 
Rtpditlun corresponds to habit in will-training, and is itself 
meehanieui—henee with it the dynamieal is re-enforced by the 
mechanical, and the best name for the union of the two is 
indudry,\ 

§ 120. (c) Tlie carefiilj persistent, living activity of 
the pupil in these acts we call industry. Its negative 
opposite is laziness, which is deserving of piinishmeitt 
inasmuch as it proceeds from a want of self-determina- 
tion. Man is by nature lazy. But mind, which is only 
what it does, must resolve upon activity. This connec- 
tion of industry with human freedom, with the very 
essence of mind, makes laziness appear blameworthy. 
The really civilized man, therefore, no longer knows 
that absolute inaction which is the greatest enjoyment 
to the barbarian, and he tills up liis leisure with a variety 
of easier and lighter work. Tlie positive opposite of 
industry is the unreasonable activity which rushes in 
breathless chase from one action to another, from this 
to that, over-tasking the person with the immense quan- 
tity of his work. Such an activity, seldom directed 
with proper deliberation, is unworthy of a man. It de* 
stroys the serenity and repose which in all industry 
should penetrate and inspire the deed. Nothing is more 
repulsive than the beggarly pride of such stupid labo- 
riouBuess. One should not permit for a moment the 
pupil, seeking for distinction, to begin to pride himself 
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on an extra industry. Education must accustom him to 
use a regular diligence. The frame of mind suitable for 
work often does not exist at the time when work should 
begin, but more frequently it makes its appearance after 
\ve have begun. The subject takes its own time tc 
awaken us. Industry, inspired by a lore and regard for 
w’ork, has in its quiet uniformity a great force, without 
which no one can accomplish anything essential. The 
world, therefore, holds industry worthy of honor ; and 
to the liouraus, a nation of the most enduring perses'er- 
auce, we owe the inspiring words, Incejjfo icutlttm 
opus esf, aatera res eapediei” ; and, LSor ioprohus 
omnia ■cinvit." L'uflinelring labor conquers everything. 


Every one may gloiy in his industry ! ’’ This is a true word 
from tlie lips of a truly industrious man, wiio was also one of the 
most modest. But Lessing did not, however, mean by them to ehar- 
ter Pharisaical pedantry. The necessity sometimes of gi^^ng one’s 
sell to an excess of work injurious to the health generally arises 
from the fact that he has not at other times made use of the requi- 
site attention and the necessary industiy, and then attempts suddenly 
and as by a forced march to storm his way to his goal. The result 
of such over-exertion is naturally entire prostration. The pupil is, 
therefore, to be accustomed to a generally uiiiforin industry, wiiich 
may increase from time to time without his thereby overstraining 
himself. What is really gained by a youth who has hitherto neg- 
lected time and 0}»portuirity, and who, when exaininalion presses, 
overworks himself, perliaps standing the test with honor, and then 
must rest for months afterward from the over-effort f On ail such 
occasions attention is not objective and dispassionate, but rather be 
comes, through anxiety to pass the examination, restles.s and c«.>r- 
1‘upred by egotism ; and the usual evil result of such compulsory in- 
dustry is the ephennu'al character of the knowledge thus guinwl. 
* Lightly come, lightly go,” says tlie proverb, 

A special worth is always attached to study far into the iiighk 
d’he student s midnight oil ” ahvay.s claims for itself a certain ven- 
eration. But this is a sad vanity. In the first place, it is injurious 
10 
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to eontradiet Nature bj" working through the night, which she has 
ordained for sleep; secondly, the question is not as to the number of 
hours s|jeiit in work and their position in the twanitydbur, but as to 
the (juality of Ihe w'ork. With regard to the value of my work, it is 
t^f no moiiieiil whatsoever whether 1 have (h>ne it in the luorniug or 
in the evening, or how long 1 have labored, and it is of no conse- 
quence to any one except to my own yery unimportant seif. Finally, 
the qiiestioii presents itself whether these gentlemen who boast so 
much of their midnight work do not sleep in the daytime ! 

[Industry defined as the vital, circumspect, persistent activity 
of the pupil. Its opposite is laziness, which deserves corrective 
punishment. Man by nature is lazy. Since mmd develops into 
existence only through self -activity, industry is a fundamental 
virtue because through it alone can spiritual growth take place. 
Spiritual growdh produces freedom, i. e., emancipation from the 
limitations of time and space, giving man possession of the past 
and present within himself and in his environment, however 
distant. The savage loves intervals of absolute inaction; the 
civilized man hates torpidity, but rests himself by change of 
work. He supplements his vocation by avocations. Industry 
has besides its negative opposite a positive opposite which is 
over-haste and over-exertion.] 

§ 121. But industry has also two other opposites — 
seeming-laziness and seeming-industry. Seeming-lazi- 1 
ness is the neglecting of the usual activity in one de- 
partment by the individual because he is so much more ) 
active in another. The mind possessed with the liveliest 
interest in one subject buries itself in it, and, because of 
this, can not give itself up to another which before had 
engrossed the attention. I'hus it appears more idle than 
it is, or rather it appears to be idle just because it is 
more industrious. This is especially the case in passing 
from one subject of instruction to another. The pupil 
should acquire such a flexibility in his intellectual pow- 
ers that the mpid relinquishment of one subject and the 
taking up of another should not be too difficult. Noth.* 
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iiig is iiiore natural tkwi that wheu lie become thor- 
oiighly, aroused on one subject he; slioiildj' on going 1)a,ek 
to the siibjectv that has:; j been' presented to liirn_, feel 
liiiiiself still attracted to the former, and remain indif- 
ferent to the following lesson, whicli may relate to an 
entirely different topic. The young soul is brooding 
over what has been said, and is really exercising an in- 
tense activity, though it appears to be idle. But in ■ 
seeming-industry all the external motions of activity, 
all the mechanism of work, manifest themselves noisily, 
while there is no true energy of attention and produc- 
tivity. One busies hiinself with all the apparatus of 
work ; he heaps up instruments and books around him ; 
he sketches plans ; he spends many hours staring into 
vacancy, biting his pen, gazing at words, drawings, num- 
bers, etc. Boys, under the protection of so great a scaf- 
folding for work erected around them, often cany on 
their own amusements. Men, who arrive at no real 
concentration of their force, no clear dehniiig of their 
vocation, no firm decision as to their action, dissipate 
their power in what is too often a great activity with 
absolutely no result. They are busy, very busy; they 
have hardly time to do this thing because they really 
wish or ought to do that ; but, with all their driving, 
their energy is all dissipated, and nothing comes from 
their countless labors. 

[IiKlustry is opposed fo (i) seeming-lass mess, wlueli riegleets 
somethings to attend toothers which are considered more impor- 
tant; all specialization is of this character, (i/) it is opposed 
likewise to seeming-iiuiustry, whic.-h goes through ail the iiio- 
tions of industry in a noisy and ostentatious manner, hut is in-' 
ternally idle. Importance of disciplining the mind to turu| 
cx)mpletely from one subject to another,] ^ 
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CHAPTER XL 

iNTELLECTL’Ar. EDUCATION, {c) Ijist/ucvt iou (continued) 

(‘Jj The Jlodaliffj of the Process of Tttichuuj. 

% 12'2, Xow tlnit we La.ve learned sometliing of tbe 
relation of the teacher to the taught, and of the procese 
of learning itself, we must examine the mode and man- 
ner of instniction. This may have (T) the character of 
contingeney : the way in wliieh our immediate existence 
in the world, our life, teaches tis; or it may be given 
by the printed page ; or (S) it may take the shape 
of formal oral iiistruction. 

[The niodulity— that is to say. the mods and inanner in whieli 
tlie insi ruth ion is ydven, hence its form or method. Instruction 
(1) tin* lessons of experience; (C) by the written or printed 
page ; {J) oral.J 

^ {J) ]^\>r tlic most, the best, and the mightiest 

thiims that we know we are indebted to life itself. 

o ^ ^ J 

The sum of ])erceptions which a liiimau being makes 
for himself up to the fourth or fifth year of his life is 
iiicaleulahle ; and after this time we continue involun- 
tarily to gain l>y immediate contact with the world 
countless ideas. But we imderstaud, by the ])lu*ase the 
school of life,’’ especially the etliical knowdedge which 
we gain by what liappens in our own lives. 

If one nu\y say, Vita^ non sc/iohe diecmditm est,cme can also say, 
Vitadocei, Without the power exercised by the immediate world 
our inteliig’eiice wmdd remain abstract and lifeless, 

[Instruction by experience begins with infancy and com 
tiniios through life. Especially in the first four or five years 
the sum of perceptions from this source is enormous. What 
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t’ne child lenriis ni' Hie wiiys of life, manners, and customs, and 
moral principles; proper habits of eating and drinking, care of 
the per>on and cloHiing, forms to be observed toward the various 
ranks in Hie lainilyand society; glimpses of the action of the 
laAV of the state, its resistless might, its punishment, of crime ; 
numerous nbservalions <m Hie division of labor aud its sustmta- 
tion by trade and commerce; the daily and weekly spefdacio of 
the Hies and ('eivmonies of religion: here is the education of 
life through Hio foiii' institutions of civiJization— -family, (dvil 
community, state, and church, Tlie education tliat one gets 
by adopting a trade or fojun of industry and earning iiis living, 
or by acting as a citizen, obeying the laws and assist, ing at the 
ballot-box to make them, or in the army risking ones life in 
defend Hioni— each of those is a pecidiar form of the education 
that life otters, and its results can not lie ol Gained through any 
other forin—eortainly not by the scliool— liowcver jnm*h the 
school may re-on force them.] 

§ 12-lr. (J) W.liat we learn througli Ijcofe, forms a 
contrast to that wliicli we learn through living. Life 
forces upon us its wisdom ; the l>ook, on the contrary, is 
entirely passive. It is locked up in itself ; it can not he 
altered ; but it waits by us till we wish to use it. "We 
can read it rapidly or slowly; we can simply tiim over 
its leaves — what in modern times one calls reading — 
we can read it from beginning to end or from end to be- 
ginning ; we can stop, begin again, skip over passages, 
or cut them short, as we like. To this extent the book is 
the most convenient means for instruction. If we are in- 
debted to life fur our ])ereeption8, we must chiefly thank 
books for cnir understanding of oiir perceptions. We 
call book-instruction dead ” when it lacks, for tlie 
exposition which it gives, a foundation in illustration 
addressed to se,use~i)erception, or when we do not add to 
the printed deseiaption tlie ])orceptions wliicdi it implies ; 
and these two are quite different. 
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[Instruction through books is in some respects the opposite 
of instruction through living, because life forces its wisdom on 
us, while the hook is entirely passive. The book is the most con- 
venient form of instruction. We must have gained by experi- 
ence from real life a sort of alphabet or key, with which we may 
spell out, or unlock the meaning of the wisdom stoi-ed up in 
bonks. Unless we can translate what the book says into elements 
of our own experience, it is dead to us.] 

§ 125. Books, as well as life, teach us many things 
which we did not previously expect to learn directly from 
them. F rom the romances of Walter Scott, for example, 
we learn, first of all, while we read them for entertain- 
ment, the English language, and English and Scotch 
history and geography. ... We must distinguish from 
such books as those which bring to us, as it ^^'ere acci- 
dentally, a knowledge for which we were not seeking, 
the books which are expressly intended to instruct. 
These text-hooks ^ must (a) in tlieir consideration of 
the subject give ug dto principal of any^depart- 

meiit pf knmvE^ rite ..points from^wMcli 

the pe^xt,.Mv®.c^^ because every science 

comes to results which are themselves again new prob- 
lems ; (h) in tlie consideration of the particulars they 
must be ex haustive, i. e., no essential elements of a sci- 
ence must be omitted. But this exhaustiveness of exe- 
cution has different meanings according to the stand- 
points of those for w'hora it is made. How far we shall 
pass from the universahty of the principal detennina- 
tions into the multiplicity of the particular, into the 
fullness of detail, can not be definitely determined, and 
must vary, according to the aim of the book, 'whether 
for the apprentice, the jouriiejunan, or the master ; (e) 
the ex pressipn must he precise, i. e., the maximnna of 
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clearness must be combined with tbe maximum of 
brevity* 

The writing of a text-book is on this account one of the most 
difficult tasks, and it can be successfully accomplished only by those 
who are masters in a science or art, and who combine with great 
culture and talent great experience as teachers. Unfortunately, 
many masters of science hold in low esteem the writing of text- 
books because they think that they are called' upon to devote them- 
selves entirely to the spread of science, and because the writing of 
compendiums has come to be in bad repute through the fact that 
authors and publishers have made out of text-books a profitable busi- 
ness and good incomes. In all sciences and arts there exists a quan- 
tity of materia.] which is common property, which is disposed of now 
in one w’^ay, now in anotlier. Hence the majority of compendiums 
can be distinguished from each other only by the kind of paper, 
printing, the name of the publisher or bookseller, or by arbitrary 
changes in the arrangement and execution. The want of principle 
with which this work is sometimes carried on is incredible. Many 
governments have on this account fixed prices for text-books, and 
commissioners to select them. This in itself is right and proper, hut 
the use of any such book should be left optional, so as to avoid the 
nne-sidedness of a science patronized by government and as it were 
licensed or introduced by law. A state may through its censorship 
oppose poor text-books, and recommend good ones for introduction ; 
but it may not . . . establish as it were a national system of sci- 
ence or of art, in which only the ideas, laws, and forms sanctioned by 
it shall be allowed. The Germans are fortunate, in consequence of 
their philosophical criticism, in the production of better and better 
text-books. ... So much the more unaccountable is it that, with 
such excellent books, the evil of such characterless books, some of 
them defectively, some of them atrociously written, should still exist 
when there is no necessity for it. The good old fashion of paragraph- 
writing has become obnoxious, under the name of compendium-style, 
as the most stiff and affected style of writing. 

[The recorded wisdom of the entire human race is preserved 
in books, and hence the chief province of the school is to endow 
the pupil with the power to use books profitably through life so 
that he may perpetually draw from that reservoir of wisdom, 
and re-enforce and interpret bis own life. A “ text-book ’’ (a) 


■ 
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gives ns the sunimed-up results inadepaHmonl of knowledge, 
and indieatcs the new problems that oeeiipy presoni attention; 
(b) it must include all idiases, so as to give a rounded view of 
tiio entire subject without going exhaust ivt'ly into details; (c) 
it must use clear an<l pre<?isc language, and he brief. Govern- 
ment. presc'Hption of texl-]>noks.j 

§ 120. A text-book ninst be differently written ac- 
cording as it is intended as a book for private study or 
to be accompanied 1)y oral explanation. If the former, 
it must go more into details, and must develop more 
clearly the internal relations ; if the second, it should 
be shorter, and proceed from axiomatic and clear postu- 
lates to hints and suggestions that must have an epi- 
grammatic keenness Avhieh should leave something to be 
guessed. Because for these a commentary is expected 
which it is the teacher's duty to supply, such a sketch is 
usually accompanied by the fuller text-book whicli was 
arranged for private study. [Illustrations here omitted.] 
[Text -books (a) for private stud\'; (b) hu* use in scdiooL] 
^127. The text-book which presupposes oral ex- 
planation forms the transition to oral instruction itself. 
Since speech is the natural and original form in which 
mind manifests itself, no book can rival it. The living 
word is the most powerful agent of instruction. How- 
ever common, and clieap the art of printing may have 
rendered books as the most convenient means of educa- 
tion — ^however the multiplication of facilities for inter- 
course and the increasing rapidity of transportation may 
have facilitated the immediate viewing of linman life as 
the most impressive educational means — ^nevertheless 
|l(;he living word still asserts its value. In two cases es- 
i pecially it is indispensable : one is when some knowl- 
edge is to be communicated which is in process of dis* 
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covery and as yet is found in no compendium ; and the 
other wlien a living language is to be taught, for in this 
ease the printed page is entirely inadequate. One can 
learn from books to understand Spanish, French, Eng-< 
lish, Danish, etc., but not to speak them ; to do this he 
must hear them, partly that his ear may become accus- 
tomed to the sounds, partly that his' vocal organs may 
learn correctly to imitate them. 

[Oral instnietion. The living word is the most powerful 
agent of instruction, and hence can produce effects where other 
means are inadequate. The latest discoveries, the commentary 
on the book, as well as the pronunciation of foreign languages 
— for these things oral instruction is indispensable.] 

§ 128. Life surprises and overpowers us with the 
knowledge wdiich it offers ; the book, iinpassire, waits 
our convenience ; the teacher, superior to us, perfectly 
prepared in comparison wdth us, consults our necessity, 
and with his living speech uses a gentle force to which 
we can yield without losing our freedom. Listening is 
easier than reading. 

Princes seldom read themselves, but have servants who read to 


[Although oi*al instruction is the most powerful means of 
arousing and interesting the pupil, yet its object should be to 
emarieipaie the pupil from tlie need of it, and (<7.) make him in- 
terested in knowledge for itself, so that he will eagerly follow it 
through the (/) text-book, (^) reference-book, and (S) library; 
(b) seek to master the material poured in upon him by experi- 
ence of lire.] 

129. Oral instnietion may (1) give the subject, 
"wdiich is to be learned, in a connected statement, or (£?) 
it may develop it hj means of question and answer. 
Tlie first method is called the acroamatic, tlie second 
the erotematic. The first (the acroamatic or lecture- 
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system) presupposes the theoretical inequality of the 
teacher and the taught. Because one can speak while 
many listen, this is especially adapted to the instruction 
of large niimhei’s. The second method (the erotematic) 
is either that of the catechism or the dialogue. The 
catechetical is connected with the first kind of oral in- 
struction above designated because it makes demand 
upon the memory only for what is already learned, and 
is very often and very absurdly called the Socratic 
method. In the dialogue, we try, by means of an in- 
terchange of thought, to investigate in company with 
others some problem, proceeding according to the neces 
sary forms of reason. But in this we can make a dis« 
tinction. One speaker may be superior to the rest, may 
hold in his own hand the thread of the conversation, 
and may guide it himself ; or, those wdio mingle in it 
may be perfectly equal in intellect and culture, and may 
each take part in the development with equal independ- 
ence. In tliis latter case, the true reciprocity gives us 
the proper dramatic dialogue, which contains in itself 
all forms of exposition, and may pass from narration, 
^ desdription, and analysis, through, satire and irony, to 
genuine humor. When it does this, the dialogue is the 
highest product of the intellect, and the means of its 
purest enjoyment. 

,, The system of alternate teaching, in which the pupil takes the 
teacher’s place and instructs others, can be used only where the sub- 
ject taught admits of a mechanical treatment. The Hindoos madt 
use of it in very ancient times. Bell and Lancaster f liave trans- 
planted it for the teaching of poor children in Europe and America, 
For the. teaching of the elementary accomplishments-™ reading, writ 
ing, and arithmetic — ^as well as for tlie learning by heart of names 


* or a guide. 
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sentences, etc., it suffices, but not for any scientific culture. Where 
we have large numbers to instruct, the giving of the fully developed 
statement (the acroamatic method) is necessary, since the dialogue, 
though it may be elsewhere suitable, allows only a few to take part 
in it. And, if we take the interrogative (erotematic), we rausi,, if we 
have a large number of pujiils, make use of the catechetical method 
only. What is known as the conversational method has been some- 
times suggested for our university instructiom Diestenveg, in Ber- 
lin, insists upon it. Here and there the attempt has been made, but 
without any result. In the university, the lecture of the teacher as 
a self-developing whole stands in contrast with the scientific discus- 
sion of the students by themselves, in which they as equals work 
over with perfect freedom wbat they have heard. Dicsterweg was 
wrong in considering the lecture-system as the principal cause of the 
lack of scientific interest wdiich he thought he perceived in our uni- 
versities. Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schleierraacher, Wolf, Niebuhr, 
etc., taught by lectures and awakened the liveliest enthusiasm. But 
Diesterweg is quite right in saying that the students should not be 
degraded into writing-machines. This is generally conceded, and 
a pedantic amount of copying more and more begins to be con- 
sidered as out of date at our universities. Nevertheless, a new ped- 
antry, that of the mere lecture, should not be introduced ; but a brief 
! summary of the lecture ma,y be dictated and answer all purposes, or 

f the lecture may be afterward written out by the pupil from memory. 

The great efficacy of the oral exposition does not so much consist in 
the fact that it is perfectly free, as that it presents to immediate view 
a person who has made himself the bearer of a science or an art, and 
has found what constitutes its essence. .Its power springs, above all, 
from the solidity of the lecture, the originality of its content, and 
the elegance of its form ; whether it is read or declaimed is a matter 
I of little moment. Niebuhr, e, g., read, word for word, from his 

manuscript, and what a teacher was He ! The catechetical way of 
teaching is not demanded at the university except in special exami- 
nations ; it belongs to the private work of the students, who must 
learn to be industrious of their own free impulse. The private tutor 
I can best conduct reviews. The institution wliich ].>resu|.>posing the 

iectiire-system combines in itself original production with criticism, 
and the connected exposition with the conversation, is the profes- 
sional school. It pursues a w'ell-defined path, and confines itself to 
small classes ot scholars whose grades of culture are very nearly the 
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same. Here, iherefore^ the dialogue caii be deveiojicd wil h ])est ef!;e(?t 
because it has a fixed foundation, and each one can take part in the 
conversation; whereas, from the variety oi; oj unions in a large elass, 
it is easily ]>erverted into an aimless talk, and tlie majority, having 
no chance to speak, become weary. 

[Hral instruction of two kinds: (1) tlie i<vlun\ aci’oumatlc, and 
(2) erotematic, or the form of calechisni and ciialogue. (Aci*oa- 
, mat ic, from aKpod^fiai, the Greek vcrl> for io hear ierf tires, was 
applied to Aristotle's oral lectures, which wtuv giv(ui to a. few 
pupils, and related to his most profounii and absli-usc doctrines; 
hence, also called esoteric, i. e., inner, doctrines as opposc'd to 
the eroteric, or outer, dootrines. E]*o1einati(', {'rfun ipwraas, the 
Gsreek verb io ask, means the interrogative mcihod.ij 

§ 130. As to the way in wliicli tlie lecture is carried 
out, it may he arranged for those who liave undertaken 
the entire course of instruetion in its thorough, system- 
atic form, or for those who htrvo iti riew only a gen- 
eral, inexact education, without intending to go through 
the complete course. The ancients called the first 
method the esoteric and the second the exoteric, as we 
give to such lectures now, respectively, tlie names seho- 
lastic and The first makes use of terms which, 

have !)ecome technical in science or art, and proceeds tc. 
combine the isolated ideas in a strict, logical m.anner ; 
the second endeavors to substitute for technicalities gen- 
erally understood designations, and conceals the exact- 
ness of the formal conclusion liy means of a style of 
narration. It is possible to conceive of a perfectly me- 
thodical treatment of a science which at tlie same time 
shall be generally eoraprehensilfie if it strives to attain 
the transparency of real beauty. A scientific work of 
art may be coiTectly said to be popular, as, e. g„, has 
happened to Herder’s Ideas toward a Philosophy of 
the History of Mankind ” 
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Beauty is tlie element wliieh is comprehended by all, and as we 
iieelare our ouiuity to caricatures in piclure-buoks and books oi‘ mmise* 
iiient. and 1 o llie mischievous character of “ compendiuins/' so we must 
al^o oj>]a>se the popular publicat.ions which st.yle themselves ‘SScueiice 
mtulc easy,’’ cic., in order to attract more, pundiasers by this alluring 
title. . . . Kant says: “ In the effort to produce in our knowledge the 
completeness of scholarly thoroughness, and at the same time a pop- 
rdar character, without in the effort falling into the errors of an af- 
fected thoroughness or an affected popularity, we must, first of all, 
look out for the scholarly completeness of our scientific knowledge, 
the methodical J'oriu of thoroughness, and first ask liow we can make 
really popular the knowledge methodically acquired at school, i.e., 
how can make it easy and generally communicable, and yet at tlie 
same time not supjdant thoroughness by popularity. For scholarly 
completeness must not be sacrificed to popularity to please the peo- 
ple, unless science is to become a plaything or a trifling.” It is per- 
fectly plain that all that has been said above 81-107) on the psy- 
chological and the logical methods must be taken into account in the 
style of the exposition in the two kinds of oral metliod. 

[Technical and popular lectures.] 

§ 131. It lias been already remarked (§ 21), in speak- 
ins: of tlie nature of education, tliat tlie office of tlie in- 

O ' 

structor must necessarily vary -witli tlie growing cultui’e. 
But attention must liere again be called to tlie fact that 
education, in whatever stage of culture, must conform 
to the law which, as the internal logic of being, deter- 
mines all objective developments of Nature and of his- 
tory. The family gives the child his lirst instruction ; 
between this and the school comes the teaching of the 
tutor ; the school stands by itself over against the fam- 
ily, and presents three essentially ditferent forms accord- 
ing as (1) it imparts a general preparatory instruction, 
or ( 2 ) special teaching for different callings, or (3) a 
miiveraal scientilic cultivation. Universality and par- 
ticularity are united in individuality, which therefore 
contains both the general and the particular freely in 
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itself. All citizens of a state sliouid have (1) a general j 
education wliicli (a) makes them familiar with reading, ; 
writing, and arithmetic, these being the means of all 
thcoreti(?al culture; tlien (/>) hands ov'er to them a pict- 
ure of the world in its principal phases, so that they as ' 
citizens of the world can direct their course on our ; 
planet ; and, finally, it must (a) instruct each in the his- ; 
tory of liis own state, so that he may see that the cir- ; 
cnmstaiices iii which he lives are the result of special : 
circumstances in the past in their connection with the ; 
history of the rest of the wmrld, and so may learn rightly 
to estimate the interests of his own country in view of 
their necessary relation to the future. This work the 1 
elementary schools have to perform. From this through | 
the ReaUcliule [our scientific com'se in the high-school] ^ 
they pass into the school where some particular braneh 
of art is taught, or through the Gymaashim [classical 
coui-se of a high-school or college] to the university. 
.Upon the general basis of imiversity training develop 
(2) the educational institutions that aim at some special 
education which leads to the exercise of some art. 
These we call teclmological schools, where one may I 
learn farming, mining, a craft, a trade, navigation, war,J 
bte. This kind of education may be specialized indefi- 
nitely witli the growth of culture, because any one 
branch is capable in its negative aspect of such division 
into special schools, as, e. g., foundling hospitals and or- 
phan asylums, blind, and deaf and dumb, institutions.^ 
The abstract universality of the elementary (common) I 
, seiiool and the one-sided particularity of the teehnologi-i 
cal school, however, unite in a sort of concrete univer-i 
sality as a ground^ that includes both, which, withoutf 
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aiming directly at utility, treat science and art on alii 
sides as their own end and aim (and constitutes whafcl 
is called the scientific spirit). “ Scientia est 
said Lord Bacon. Practical utility results indirectly] 
through the progress which scientific cognition makes/ , , 
in this free attitude toward the world, because it collects/ 
itself and avoids dissipation through manifold details by/ 
seizing the idea of the whole and getting insight into 
the details by that means. This organic whole of m| 
struction is properly called a university. By it the edu-| 
cational system is perfected. 

It is important to note that no more than these three types oil 
schools can exist, and that they must all exist in a perfectly organ-f 
ized civilization. Their titles and their plans and arrangements may) 
be very different among different nations at different epochs, but 
this need not prevent the recognition in them of the three essential 
logical phases — universal, particular, singular — on which they are 
founded. Still less should the imperfect ways in which they mani- 
fest themselves induce us to condemn them. It is the, modern tend- 
ency to undervalue the university as an institution which we had 
inherited from the middle ages, and with which we could at present "v 
dispense. This is an error. The university presents just as neces-, , 
sary a form of instruction as the elementary school or the techno- 
logical school. Not the abolition of the university, but a reform 
which shall adapt it to the spirit of the age, is the advance which ^ 
we have to make.* That there are to be found, outside of the .. 
university, men of the most thorough and elegant culture, who can 
give the most excellent instruction in a science or an art, is most cer- 
tain. But it is a characteristic of the university in its teaching to do | 
away with the dependence on hap-hazard and mere ]u(jk which is un- 
avoidable in case of private voluntary efforts. Tlie university offers 
to the student an organic, self-conscious, encyclopedic representation 
of all tlie sciences, and thus it creates to a greater or less degree an 
intellectual atmosphere which no other place can give. Through ‘ 
:his, all sciences and. their aims are seen in their just claims for con- 




ilili 


* Bosenkranz wrote this in 1847, on the eve of revolutionary scenes. 
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sideratiim, and a personai stress is laid upon tlie connection of one 

with another. The imperfections of a university, whicii arise 
thromi'h the rivalry of exienial {imlhtiun, tiireaigh tlu^ iicfessity of 
hnaiicial success, tlirough scholarships, ole., are Unite alTairs wldiii 
it has in (‘onmion with all human histitiitioiis, and oti whose account 
tiiey are not all to be thrown away. Art-aeudemios are for art what 
imlversities are for science. They are inferior to them in so far as 
they appear more under the form of special schools, as sclioois of ar- 
ehiiecture, of painting, and conservatories of music: because it must 
be granted tliut architecture, sculpture, painting, music, the orches- 
tra, and the drama, are, like the sciences, bcamd together in a uni- 
versifiw cniiwm, and that by means of tlieir internal reciprocal action 
new results would follow. Academies of art, as isolated schools for 
iimste]‘s, which have no teaching properly so called, ai*e not indis- 
pensable, and serve only as a prytaneum for meritorious scholars, 
and to reward industry through the prizes which they offer. In 
their idea they belong with the university, this appearing externally 
in the fact that most of their members are university professors. But 
as institulions for ostentation by whicii the ambition uf the learned 
was flattered, and princes surrounded with a halo of science — as 
scientific corporations attached to courts, they Imve lost ail sig- 
nilicanee. They flourished with the Ptoleuiit‘s and the Egyptian 
caliphs, and with absolute uiunarchical gxo'ernments. In tnodern 
times wt.‘ iiave passed beyond the abstract jealousy between the so- 
eailed “ hiiinauities” and the natural scienc(‘s, btH^ause ^ve compre- 
hend liiat each part of the totality can be realized in a proper sense 
otily by its development as relatively independent. Thus the Gym- 
naiiiuni has its place as that elementary st-hool which, besides giving 
a general culture, by means of the knowledge of the language and 
history of the Greeks and Romans, prepares for the university; 
w hile, on the other hand, the Ueahcliide, by special aUeiilion to nat- 
ural science and the living languages, fuimishes the recpiired prepa- 
ration to the teehnological schools. Xevertheless, because the uni- 
versity emlwaces the science of Nature, of teehnology, of trade, of 
finance, and of statistics, the pupils "who have graduated from the 
su-ealied high-schools (Mhern Burgerschuhn) and tToiu the Real- 
scliulm wdll also be brought together at the iiiiiversity with the 
graduates of the Gymnasia, 

[The order of educational institutions *, the course of study ; 
the kinds of schools. (1) Family; (2) private tutor or govern- 
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ess; (3) district sdiool ; (4) liigh-scliooL general or ('Inssieal 
course; (o) universily. District-school course of study, (o) the 
rudiments, readins:, writing, aritluuetie, the means ot all tIuHJ- 
retieal eidture; (b) ii j)icture of the world in geograjiliy, and se- 
lections of poetry and prose given in the school readers ; (c) his- 
tory of one's own state, and its relation to the history of the 
Avorld. 'File iiecessit.y of three institutions to coniplere i he whole 
course of study — district or elementary school, high or second- 
ary school, the uiiivei'sity. Art academies. The jealousy between 
the “ humanities’' (classical studies) and the natural sciences.] 

§ 132. The organizaiioa of the school will be deter- 
mined in its details by its peculiar aim. But in general 
every school, no matter what it teaches, ought to have 
some system of rules and regulations by which the rela- 
tion of the pupils to the institution, to each other, to the 
teacher, and that of one teacher to another, as well as to 
the supervisory aiitliority, tlie programme of lessons, the 
apparatus, the changes of work and recreation, shall be 
clearly set forth. The course of study must he arrang’ed 
so as to avoid two extremes : on the one hand, it has to 
keep in ^dew the special aim of the school, and according 
to this it tends to contract itself. But, on the other hand, 
it must consider the j*elative dependence of one spe- 
cialty upon other specialties and upon general culture. 
It must leave the transition free, and in this it tends to 
expand itself. Experience alone is competent so to 
assign the limits that the special task of the school shall 
neither be sacrificed nor deprived of the means of per- 
formance which it (since it is also always only a part of 
the whole culture) receives by means of its reciprocal 
action with other departments. The pi*ogramme must 
assign the exact amount of time which can he appro- 
priated to each study. It must prescribe the order in 
which they shall follow each other ; it must, as far as 
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possible, unite kindred subjects, so as to avoid the nse^ 
less repetition wliicii dulls tke charm of study ; it must, 
in determining the order, bear in mind at the same time 
the necessity imposed by the subject itself and the psy- 
chological progression of intelligence from perception, 
through conception, to the thinking activity which 
grasps all It must be periodically submitted to revis« 
ion, so that all matter which has, through the changed, 
state of general culture, become out of date, may he re- 
jected, and that which has proved itself indispensable 
may be appropriated, so that it may be kept up to the 
requirements of the times. And, finally, the school 
must, by examinations and reports, aid the pupil in the 
acquirement of a knowledge of his real standing. The 
examination lets him know what he has really learned, 
and what he is able to do : the report shoAVs him a his- 
tory of his culture, exhibits to him in what he has made 
improvement and in what he has fallen behind, what 
defects he has shown, what talents he has displayed, 
what errors committed, and in what relation stands his 
theoretical development to his ethical status. 

The straggle between the Gymnasia and the industrial interests 
of the (iommunity is a veiy interesting phase of educational history. 
They were asked to widen their course so as to embrace mathe- 
matics, physics, natural history, geography, and the modern lan- 
guages. At first they stoutly resisted; then they made some 
concessions; finaliy, the further they went the more they found 
themselves in contradiction with their true work, and so they pro- 
duced, as an independent correlate, the Mealschule. After this was 
founded, the Gymnasium returned to its old plan, and is now again 
able to phice in the foreground the pursuit of classical literature and 
history. It was thus set free from demands made upon it which 
were entirely foreign to its natui*e. — The examination is, on its peda- 
gogic side, so adapted to the pupil as to make him conscious of his 
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rnTO condition. As to its external side, it determines ’whether tlie 
{)ii|.)il shall pass from one class to another or from one school to an- 
oi hen decodes wiietlier the school as a whole shall display its 
r< 'suits to the an exhibition which ought to have no trace of 

usteiitation, hut which, as a matter of fact, is often tinctured with 
pedagogical charlatanism,. 

[The rules and regulations of the school. The course of study, 
limited by the aim of the school, but, on acjcount of the depend- 
ence of one specialty upon all the rest, must include some gen- 
eral oLitiine of the wliole that will indicate the position and scope 
of the specialty. The programme defines the amount of time 
given to eaeli stud)', and the order of their sequence. It must 
eoufonn to the laws of logical aiTangernent of topic, and of psy- 
eliulogical development of the pupil. Examinations and reports 
aid the pupil by showing him where his work is successful and 
where defective.] 

§ 133. Tlie direction of tlie scliool on tlie side of 
ecience must be held by the school itself, for the pro- 
cess of the intellect in acquiring science, the progress of 
the method, the peculiarities of the subject-matter and 
the order of its development, liave tlieir own laws, to 
which instruction must submit itself if it would attain 
its end. The school is, however, only one part of the 
whole of culture. In itself it divides into numerous de- 
partments, together constituting a great organism which 
in manifold ways comes into contact with the other 
organisms of the state. So long as teaching is of a 
private character, so long as it is the reciprocal relation 
of one individual to another, or so long as it is shut up 
within the circle of the family and belongs to it alone, 
so long it lias no objective character. It receives this 
first when it growls to a school. Historically speaking, 
the seliooi first appears as an auxiliary of the chui*ch ; 
but this first form, in time, disappears. Eeligion is the 
absolute relation of man to God which subsumes all 
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oilier relations. In so far as religion exists in the 
form of a ehiu’ch, those who are menibers of the same 
clmreli may hare common instnietion giren them on 
the nature of religion. Instiiietioii on the subject is 
proper, aiul it is even enjoined upon them as a law — as 
a duty. But beyond the limits of their own society 
they may not extchid tlieir sway. The ehureb may ex-b 
ert itself to make a religions spirit felt in the school 
and to make it penetrate all the teaching; but it may 
not presume, because it has for its subject the absolute ■ 
interest of men, the interest which is superior to all ; 
others, to determine also the other objects of education ] 
or the method of treating them. The technical accpii- f 
sitions of reading, writing, and arithmetic, drawing and 
music, the natui^al sciences, matlieinatics, logic, anthro- 
pology and psychology, tlie practical sciences of linanee 
and the nuuiicipal I'egiilations, ha\x^ no direct relation 
to religion. If we attempt to establish one, there in- 
evitably appears in them a morbid state which destroys 
them ; not only so, but piety itself disappears, for these 
accomplishments and branches of knowledge are not in- 
cluded in its province. 

Saeli Innitmont of art nrtd seionce may be woli-ineaiit, but it is 
always an eri’or. It may even make a hidiei’ous huiiressitai, wbicli 
is a very dangerous thing for tbe aullioriiy of religi(a!. If a f-iiureh 
has founded a system of scliooK it must see to it. that all \vhieh is 
taught except the religious inst.ruetion, i. c., all of si-itaice and 
art, shall have no direct conneelinn wit.h it as a, religious iuslitutiotL 
[The management of the school, as regai'ds its course of study, 
the methods us<*d, uiid the iiit,et‘[U'ctati<ai giv<*n t(j knowledge, 
must be vested in the faculty of the school. But., as the school 
is only a prut of the entire system of educatiom it I’eceives di- 
rection from ail other institutions of sociel}'. The school had 
its origin in the church.] 
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§ 134-. Tlie cliurchjas the. .external maiiifestation of 
religion, is concerned with the absolute relation of nian 
to God, wliichj howeverj is special in itself as opposed 
to inaifs other relations ; the state, on the contrary, 
seizes tlie life of a nation according to ii^\explieit 
toiaJiffj* The state slioiild conduct the education of alll 
its citizens. To it, then, the church nixiist appear only! 
as a school, for the clinrch instructs its own people con-! 
corning' the nature of religion, part.ly by teaching proper! 
(fliatof tJie catechiBni), partly in an edifying way, by 
I'U'eaching. Froin this point of view, the state can look 
upon tlie cluirch only as standing side by side in the 
same rank with those schools which prepare for a 
special vocation. The church appears to the state as 
tliat school which assumes the task of educating the re- 
ligions facility. Just as little as the church should the I 
sta,te attempt to exercise any influence over the essential 
matters of science and art. In this they are exactly 
alike, and imist aclaiowledge the necessity wdiich both * 
science and art contain \vithin themselves and by which | 
they develop their contents. The laws of logic, inathe-j 
matics, astronomy, morals, aesthetics, physiology, etc., 1 
are entirely independent of the state. It can. decree-' 
neither discoveries nor inventions. The state occupieB; 
the same ground as science, both presupposing the free- 
dom of self-consciousness. It is true tliat the church 
teaches man, l>ut it demands from him at the same time 
belief in the truth of its dogmas. It rests, as the actual 
chiirc'b, (HI presup] )osed aiitliority, and sinks finally all 
(MHitradictions whicli arise in experience in the absolute 
mystery of the existence of God. The state, on the 
contrary, elaboi^ates its idea into the form of lawSj i, e,. 
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into general determinations, of whose necessity it eon- 
Tinces itself. It seeks to give to these laws the clearest 
posvsihle form, so that every one may understand them. 
It concedes validity only to that which can l)e proved, 
and sentences the individual according to the external 
side of the deexl (“ overt act ”), not, as the clnircli does, on 
its internal side — that of deposition (the state of the 
heart). Finally, it demands in him consciousness of 
his deed, because it makes each one responsible for his 
own deed. It has, therefore, the same principle as 
science, for the proof of necessity and the unity of 
consciousness with its object constitute the essence of 
science. Since the state includes tlie school as one of 
its educational instrumentalities, it is from its very 
nature called upon to guide its regulation in accordance 
with the principles that govern the unfolding of con- 
sciousness. 

The ehureli calls this “ profanation.'^ One might say that th« 
church, in the absolute mystery which is the object of its faith, al- 
ways represents the absolute problem for science, while the state, as 
to its form, coincides with science. Whenever the state abaindons 
strictness of proof — when it begins to measure the individual citizen 
by his disposition and not by his deed, and, in place of the clear in- 
sight of the rational self-: jonsciousn ess, sets up the psychological 
compulsion of a hollow mechanical authority, it destroys itself. 

The state seizes the life of a people in its explicit totality,’*' 
i. e., all human relations, and hence must conduct the education 
of its citizens. To the state the church is not institution, 
but one of several co-ordinate institutions. The state should 
not dictate in matters of science and art, nor in matter's of con- 
sMctk'O. The state juid science are alike in ])rcsupposing the free- 
<lom of self-conscioiisness; the state in making the individual 
responsible for his deed requires consciousruiss and freedom as 
conditions of of)nvietion in ease of crime ; science presupposes 
freedom of thought, freedom from authority, and clear insight 
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into the necessity of the demonstration, i. e., clear consciousness. 

The ehtirch, however, does not relinquish the demand for au- 
thority.] 

§ lo5. .Neither the church nor the state should at-f 
tempt to control the school in its internal inanagementj 
Still less can the school constitute itself into a state 
within the state ; for, while it is only one of the tem- 
porary means which are necessary for developing citi- 
zens, tlie state and the church lay claim to the whole 
man his whole life long. The independence of the) 
s(*.hool can then only consist in this, that a directory is i 
created within the state which takes the schools under ; 
its control, and which as a school board endeavors to i 
provide for the needs of the school, 'while externally j 
it adjusts them to the church and state with, the other! 
ethical powers. The emancipation of the school caul 
never reasonably mean its abstract isolation, or the ab- 
sorption of the ecclesiastical and political life into the j 
school ; it can signify only the free reciprocal action of | 
the school with state and church. It must never be forj 
gotten that what makes the school a school is not the 
total process of education, for this falls also within the 
family, the state, and the church ; but that the proper 
work of the school is the process of instruction, by which 
the pupils shall gain knowledge, and the acquirement of 
accomplishments by practice. 

The confiisiori of the idea of instruction with that of education 
in general is a, common defect in superficial treatises on these themeso 
The radicals, among those who are in favor of so-called “ emancipa- 
tion,” often erroneously appeal to “ free Greece,” which generally for 
this fond ignorance is made to stand as authority for a thousand 
things of which it never dreamed. In this fictitious Hellas of “ free 
beautiful humanity,” they say the limits against which we strive to- 
day did not exist. The biographies of Anaxagoras, Protagoras, 
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j)gora.s, Socrates, Aristotle, Theophrastus, ami of otliers, who were 
eondemiicrl on accoiiiii of their ‘M'mpiety {acre^eta), tell quite nnothcr 
stor)'. 

I Limitations of church and stal.e in ilieir control over the 
sciiool— school independent in the controi of its iiitcrnnl man- 
agement. Kinancipation of the school, " in 1848, a groat; politi- 
cal watch \voi*d. Education {Erzkhung) distinguished from in- 
st, ruction ( Unterrkhi),'] 

§ 136. Tlie inspection of the seliool may be carried 
out in difFerent ways, but it must l>e required that its 
special institutions shall ije included and eared for as an 
organized and interrelated whole, fraraed in. accordance 
witli tlie idea of the state, and tliat one division of the 
hruiiistry shall occupy itself exclusivel}" with it. The 
division of labor will specially affect tlie seliools for 
teaching particular vocations. The prescription of tli?, 
subjects to 1)0 studied in each school as appropriate to 
of the course of study, and of the object thereof, prop- ^ 
erly falls to this department of government (the school 
board), is its immediate work, and its tlieory must be | 
changed according to the progress and needs of the ( 
time. . . . Sketches of plans for school systems, how- 1 
ever correct they may be, depend upon the actual suin' 
of culture of a people and a time, and must therefore 
continually modify their fundamental ideal The same 
is true of the methods of instruction in the special arts 
and seienees. Memeyer, Schwarz, Herbart, in their 
sketches of pedagogics, Beneke in his Theory of Edu- 
cation,” and others, have set forth in detail the method 
of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, languages, 
natural science, geograj)hy, history, etc. Such directions 
are, however, ephemeral in value, and only relatively 
useful, and must, in order to be truly practical, be often 
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revi.-ed in accordariee with universal educational princi- 
ples. and with the progress of science and art. [Notes 
on questions of scdiool snpeiwision in Prussia,., in 1848 , 
here omitted.] 

ISfhool in>])oction. Inspection ought to extend over the 
whole, so 111, it it may treat each part in its organic relation to 
the rt-'sl. Pi-ograrnmes of studies, methods of teaching special 
branches, are of ephemeral value and need frequent revision.] 


CHAPTER XIX ■ 

PBAGMATICS (edUOA.TION OF THE WILl). 

§ 137. Both physical and intelleetiial education are 
ill the highest degree practical. The tirst reduces the 
merely uatnral (i. e., the body) to a tool which mind 
shall use for its own ends ; the second guides the intelli- 
gence, by ways conformable to its nature, to the neces- 
sary method of the art of teaching and learning, which 
finally branches out in the nation into a system of mu- 
tually dependent school organizations. But in a nar- 
rower sense ivo moan by practical education the method- 
ical dcTolopment of the will. This phrase more clearly 
expro,sses the topic to be considered in this division 
than another sometimes used iu the science of education 
{Bf-st/'efivngsivermdgen, eonative power). The will is 
already the subject of a science of its own, i. e., of 
ethics; and if tlie science of education would proceed 
in anywise scientifically, it must recognize and presup- 
jwse the idea and the existence of this science. It should 
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and tranBiiorincBs, and hj this feeling frees himself from 
the externality of plienomena. Virtue on the side of 
civilization is politeness; on that of morality, consei- 
entioiisness ; and on that of religion, humility. 

[The you ill must (1) become civilized; (2) acquire a moral 
will ; (IS) ljpc(.)me reli.^ious. (-ivilized man subordinates his ani- 
mal sclflslincss a,nd W('nrs the forms of soeiety as tlioiigh they 
wei’c his nature. Moj’ality snlqeets all motives to one supreme 
motive, the piineiplc of tlie p^ood. Religion sees the world and 
all its phenomoim, including the ‘‘deeds done in th® body,’’ to be 
mere transient appearances, while, on the other hand, in God it 
contemplates absolute existence above the realm of change and 
decay. 

Three stages of virtue: (a) politeness the viifuo of ei^lliza- 
tion; (b) eonsciontiousness the virtue of morality; (e) humility 
the virtue of religion. Humility is the virtue named in the 
Beatitudes as possessed by “the poor in spirit,” the “ poverty” 
wedded by St. Francis (Dante’s Paradiso^ canto xi, 58).] 


CHAPTER XIIL 

EDUCATION OF THE WILL i^Ohltinued). 

(a) Social CvUicce. 

I 139. The social developraeut of man constitutes 
the begiiming of practical education. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose a special social instinct. The inclination 
of man to the soeiety of men does not arise from the 
identity of their miture alone, hut is also In each special 
instance alfocted l)y jiartieular relations. The .natTO 
culture is the familx- But this 
in turn educates the chird for society^ and by means of 
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society the individual enters into relation witli the woihi 
at large. Tims natural sympathy changes to polite 1)e- 
havior, and the latter again to the thrifty and cireiini- 
spect deportment, whose proper ideal nevertheless is 
before all the ethical purity wliieh coinhiiies with the 
wisdom of the serpent the lianulessness of the clove. 

[The bogtiininpf of all oducjition of Dio will is to be found in 
sneiai manners and customs. This is p:iv(‘u in the family, where 
the child learns t he manifold .forms oi! behavior toward others, 
his equals, inferiors, and su[)criors.] 

§ 140. (1) The family is the natural social circle to 
which man primarily belongs. Jn it all the immediate^, 
differences which exist are compcnsalofi 1)y the equally 
immediate unity of tlie relationsliip. The subordina- 
tion of the wife to the Imshand, of the children to their 
parents, of the younger children to their elder brothers 
and sisters, ceases to l>e sultordinalion, tliroiigh the in- 
timacy of love. The child learns obedience to authority 
while it satisfies its parents and finds its own gratitica-^ 
tion in tlieir approval. All the relations in wdiieh hej 
finds himself within the family arc penetrated 1)y the 
warmth of implicit confidence, wdiicli can be replaced 
for the child l>y nothing else. In tliis sacred circle tliel 
tenderest emotions of the heart are developed l>y the] 
pei-sonal interest of all its members in what happens to 1 
any one of tlieir number, and thus the foundation is? 
laid of a susceptibility to all genuine or hearty social^, 
intercourse. 

Notliiap: TimrtMinroasouidilo or inhuman mnhl oxist than Daw 
modmi Diaork's (of Frmmh .socialists) which would d(‘strov Ifio 
family and would leave the ohiiduiii, the olTsuriii^ of the unbridled 
natural instinct, to grow'^ up in public luirsories. This appears to be 
very humruc to them ; indeed, these socialists talk of nothing but 
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Ch' inlercsts ot “limiianity — thoy are never weary of uttering' (heir 
jests on tlie iiislitiilion of (be family^ if it were the prin- 
i-iple of all narrow -niiud(‘(li)ess. Have these fanatics, vvlioaio seek- 
ing after an aiisf raotkai of Iminaiiity, ever examined our Imindirng- 
liuspiials, (H‘filia,n asylums, barracks, and prisons, to discover in some 
degree to what an iii<.imic barren inteliigence a human being de- 
vi'lop."* who lias never foi*incd a part of a family ? The family is, of 
course,. only om^ phase in t.he graml order of the ethical organization; 
but It is the snbsiaiitial phase from wdneh man passively proceeds, 
but into whiclt, as he founds a family of his own, he actively returns, 
dlie child lives in the family, shares the common joy and grief, and 
feels sympathy with all. In the emotion with which he sees his 
parents a])ta'oaeh death while he is hastening toward the full enjoy- 
ment of cxistmice. he experiences the finer feelings which are so 
powerful ill creating in him a deeper and more tender understand- 
ing of everything human. ... 

[The family is the natural social circle — its association does not 
depiunl on frt^e choice, but on the natural accident of birth. All 
the ditl'ei’enees of rank, all subordination and inferiority, are at 
once compensated by the natural intimacy of kinship and family 
love. Each one feels iiis unity of substance with the other mem- 
bers of the fiimily, and hence sulfers in their sorrow and rejoices 
in their happiness. Hence, obedience to the authority of the 
ftarents is rendered by the child with an intense feeling of grati- 
fication at winning their approval. This development of living 
for others and Ihi’ough otliers in the family lays the foundation 
of soiriai intereourse.J 

g 141 . (2) The however, educates the chil4 

dreii not for itself hut for civil society. In the latter 
system of manners and customs is formed which fur- 
nishes a social formula or lixed code of etiquette to 
determine the behavior of tlie individual in society. 
This social code endeavors to subdue the natural rough- 
ness of man, at least as far as it manifests itself exter- 
ually. Because he is a spiritual being, man is not to 
yield himself to his immediate impulses; he is to ex- 
hibit to man his naturalness as under the control of 
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spirit The etiquette of propriety on the one hand 
facilitates the manifestation of individualitj by means 
ot winch one person becomes interesting to otiiers, inas- 
mueJi as it encourages free expression of individual dif- 
Im-enees, and, on the other hand, since its forms are 
alike tor all, it makes them recognize the equality of 

each individual with all others, and so makes their inter- 

. eoiirse easier. , ,, 

orot«ib,rrr‘*‘i"1 ^ but essentially a 

protutun not only lor the treedom of the individual but iniieh 

moie the proteetion of the individual against the rude impetuosity 
oi his own naturalness. .Savages and o ■- 

their relations to eavh other, by no meauras' uneuiistoinS''uTone 

inuc is in one ol Immerman’s stories, “The Village . 

very exeellent picture of the eoiiveiitiorial forms with 'which ’the 

nan, w ho thinks that ho can duspense with forms among the ueasant-' 
y’eiy entertainingly taught better, is e-xceedingly valuabL In an 

neiJtWh'f ^ “‘‘tutal rude- 

ness that belongs to man as a mere animal, and thus clothe the 

ten Id with a garb of nnseltish forms. The essenc “ ^ ^ 
vons I ts m treating othei-s as if they were perfectly idZ pe^Te 
it polite person utterly ignores all rudeness shown hiL Ld 
tieafs others ms if they intended the same politeness toward him 
He prelens others before himself, and adopts as a second naturl 
the lorm ol divine charity or “altruism,” which devotes ilself fi 
the good oi others. Politeness, is only the fom of this •ih-miar 
moiality and religion are the siihsimiee of it. Since Urn form of 

politeness 18 the same for all-the same for the king as for the 

teggar-it ollows that politeness is the eeremo iW ^ 

which we celebrate the equality of all men in the suta I 
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their humanity. “ Ail are equal before God ” ; and also before 
the ideal of politeness. This, as Eosenkranz says, makes social 
intercourse easier.] 

g 142. Education with regard to social culture lias 
Avo extremes to avoid : the youth may, in his effort to 
j:>rove his individuality, become vain and conceited, and 
hill into a sort of mania for attracting the attention of 
others ; or he may become slavishly dependent on con- 
ventional forms, a kind of social pedant. This state of 
nullity which contents itself with the mechanical polish 
of social formalism is ethically more dangerous than the 
tendency to a marked individuality, for it betrays empti- 
ness ; while the effort toward a peculiar differentiation 
from others, and the desii*e to become interesting to 
others, indicate powder. 

[Two extremes of social culture to be avoided : (1) accentua- 
tion of individuality by deviations from the code of politeness to 
such a degree as to become a mania for attracting attention ; 
(2) slavish dependence on the conventional forms to such an ex- 
tent as to appear constrained and pedantic. The latter indicates 
weakness of individuality, the former strength.] 

^ § 143. Wlien we have a harmony of the manifesta- 
tion of the individual with the expression of the recog- 
nition of the equality of others, we have what is called 
proper deportment or politeness, which combines dig- 
nity and grace, self-respect and modesty. We call it, 
when fully complete, uj^jiity. It treats the conven- 
tional forms with irony, since, at the same time that it 
yields to them, it allows the productivity of spirit to 
sliine through them in small deviations from them, as if 
it were fully able to make others in their place. 

True politeness sliows that it remains master of forms. It is 
very necessary to accustom children to courtesy and to bring them 
up in the etiquette of the prevailing social custom ; but they must 
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be prevented from falling into silly formality which makes the 
highest perfection of polite behavior to consist in a Ihiiul following 
of the dictates of the last’ fashion-journal, and in the exact eoj wing 
of the phriis(?ology and directions of some book on nninnors. Oim 
can best teach and practice politeness when, he does not merely copy 
the social technique, but comprehends its original idea. . . . 

[Urbanity the name for perfect politeness. — (Notice that 'i/r- 
lanliy is from urhs^ the Latin for city, while poliieries>f is 
the same root polish — as if social culture were born in cities, 

where the constant intercourse of people polishes by giving a 
code of manners.) IbLanity treats t he conventional forms of 
politeness with irony,’' i. e., it lets it be apparent that it does not 
practice the strict forms of etiquette mechanically, but merely 
submits to them outw^ardiy, while within it feels a much mure 
tender and hearty respect for others than is or can be expressed 
by those stilf, coin'entional forms, ft therefore “makes small 
deviation from them” in the direction of givater I'ajniliarity 
and friendliness, showing that it possesses the siil/stanee of 
politeness in its devotion to the good of others, and tliat it, can 
therefore invent new forms of etiquette. Within the family 
there reigns the uneonstrained expression of devotion to otliers 
— in polite society, tlie conventional forms of considerateness 
for others’ welfare — in its perfect form of urbanity, a sort of 
shining through of the family love.] 

§ 144. (3) But to fully initiate the youth into the 
institutions of civilization one must not only call out 
the feelings of his heart in the bosoni of the family, not 
only give to him the formal refinement necessary to his 
intercourse with society ; it rnust also perform the pain™";? 
ful duty of making him acquainted with the mysteries | 
of the ways of the world. This duty is painful, because^' 
the child naturally feels an nulimited confidence in all 
men. This confidence must he modified and restricted 
hut not destroyed. The mystery of the way of the 
world is the practice of deception v/liieli originates in 
selfishness. We must provide against it by a proper 
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degree of distrust. We must teacli the youth that liel 
may he imposed upon by cunning, dissimulation, and| 
hypocrisy, and that therefore he must not give his coii-| 
lideiice lightly and credulously. He himself must learnj 
how he can, wdthoiit using deceit, gain his own ends in 
the midst of the throng of opposing interests, 

Kant in liis pedagogies calls that worldly-wise behavior, by which 
the individual is to demean himself in opposition to others, impene- 
trability. By its nieaiis man learns how to manage men.” Egotism 
is like the blast of a simoom in its withering effects on the iiioz'al 
character when it is practiced as Lord Ohesterffeld recommends it in 
his letters to his son. . , . The sum of his teachings amounts to this, 
that we are to consider every man to be an egotist, and to convert 
his very egotism into a means of finding out his weak side, i. e., to 
flatter liim by exciting his vanity, and by means of such flattery to 
ascertain his limits. In common life, the expression “ to know the 
world” means about the same thing as having been deceived and 
betrayed. 

[Social culture iias also a negative duty — that of forewarning 
youth against the selfishness of the world and its forms of 
deceit and violence. Cunning, dissimulation, and hypocrisy, 
may impose on the youth. He must be on his guard.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 

EDUCATION- OF THE WILL {cOfltinued). 

(b) Moral Oalture, 

§ 145 . The 

in jsli m etfir. Without this latter, every 

graceful device of behavior remains worthless, and can 

never attain that purity of humility and dignity which 
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are possible to it in its unity witli morality. For tbe 
detailed treatment of this idea the science of education 
must refer to ethics itself, and can here give the part of 
its content which relates to education only in the form ^ 
of educational .maxims. The principal categories : of 
ethics in the domain of morality are the ideas of duty, 
virtue, and conscience.. Education, must lay stress on., 
the tnith that nothing in the world has any absolute 
value except will guided by the light. 

pJoraiity is a department of Etliies in the system here fol- 
lowed. Ethics includes manners and eustums, forms uf eti- 
quette, statute laws, forms of government, the organized forms 
of huirnin industry and the like as well as morality, which is 
only the subjective aspect of Ethics. Ethics relates, theretore, to 
the whole of the formal part of life that fits man to live in tiie 
institutions of civilization. Morality refei’s to the individual 
conviction of duty — hence, to the inteiiiiai ideal, the form of the 
perfect man. The principal categories <jl‘ IMoraiity are (1) Duty ; 
(2) Virtue; (3) Conscience. Nothing in the WT)rld has an abso- 
lute value except will guided by the right,” Eosenkranz says, 
“except the pure will.” In his philosophy “ pure will ” means 
the will as self-related. -WHien I guide my action by moral law 
I guide my will by my will instead of letting external circum- 
stances or intenial impulses guide it. The will acting upon the 
will is pure will, and this is the essence of morality. Again, 
morality is the form of will or that general form of volition 
which will not contradict itself and reduce to zero. Immoral 
acts injure one’s self and society, and, if persisted in, would ulti- 
mately cripple ©r destroy the self and society, and thus cancel the 
will itself. Hence, the pure will is the form in which the will 
of the individual re-enforces the will of society, and is in turn 
re-enforced by it.] 

§ 146. Thence follows (1) the maxim relating to the 
idea of duty, that we must accustom the pupil to un- 
conditional obedience to it, so that he shall perform it 
for no other reason than that it is duty. The perform; j 
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aiice of a duty may bring with it externally a result 
agreeable or disagreeable^ useful or barmful; but tlie 
consideration of such consequences ought never to de- 
termine us. This moral demand, though it may appear 
to be excessive severity, is the absolute foundation ot 
all genuine ethical practice. All highest happiness 
theories, however finely spun they may be, when taken 
as a guide for life, lead at last to sophistry, and to con- 
tradictions ruinous to life. 

I'l’he pupil must be accustomed to iineoiulitional obedituice 
to duty. Eudemonism, or the doctrine that we slioidd seek the 
highest happiness, is not a siiffleient theory, because it inipli«.*s 
that the individual shall weigh the consequences ut liis deed. 
But no individual can weigh the consequences ol liis puniest 
act.] 

§ 147. (2) Virtue must make actual what duty com- 
mands, or, rather, the a etnalizing of ji iity is virtug,, And 
here may mention, by way of caption, that the prin- 
cipal things to be considered under virtue are (a) the 
dialectic of particular virtues, (/>) moral discipline, and 
(e) character. 

[Virtue, which is the practice of actualizing duty, involves 
three things: (n) the dialectic of the different forms of virtue; 
(d) moral discipline ; (e) cliaracter as tJie result.] 

§ 148, (a) From the dialectic [i. e., the consideration 
of the interdependence of the virtues and their mutual 
su])port, as well as their reciprocal limitation] of particu- 
lar virtues there follows the educational maxim that wel 
must practice all with equal fuitlifulness, for all together I 
constitute an ethical system complete in itself, in which I 
no one virtue is indifferent to another. J 

iMoraiity should recognize no distinction of superiority among 
the different virtues. They reciprocally determine each other. There 
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is no sueli thing as one virtue which shines out above the others, not 
is there any special gift for virtue. The pupil must be taught that 
there are no gr(?at and no small among the virtues, for i hat one which 
may at hrst sight seem small is inso[>arably comioched with that 
which is seemingly the greatest. Many virtues are attraeti^'e by rea ■ 
son of their external consequences, as, e. g., imlustiy because of suc^- 
et‘ss in business, worthy conduct because of the respect paid to it, 
charity because of the pleasure attending it; but man should not 
practice these virtues because he enjoys them: he must devote the 
same amount of seif-saei*ifiee and of assiduity to those virtues wiiich 
(as Christ said) are to be performed in secret. 

It is especially valuable, in an educational respect, to gain an 
insight into the transit ion, of which each virt ue is empirically capa- 
ble, into a negative as well as into a positive extreme. The ditfer- 
eiiees betwv‘en the extremes and the golden mean are dili'erences in 
(pmlity, although they arrive at this ditrerenee in quality by means 
of difference in quantity. Kant has, as is well known, attacked tlie 
Aristotelian doctrine of the ethical since he wus considering 

the qualitative difference of the disposition or intention as the decid- 
ing principle. This is the correct procedui*e wiien treating of tlie 
moral subject that acts, but in the objective development of the 
actions themselves, w'e arrive, on the other hand, at the determina- 
tion of a (juantitative limit, e. g,, a man, with the most earnest inten- 
tion of d(dng right, may be in doubt wdiethe]* he has not, in any task, 
done more or less than was litting for liiin. 

As no virtue can cease its demands upon us, no one can permit 
any exceptions or any provisional circumstances to come in the way 
of his duties, Onr moral culture will al>vays certainly manifest itself 
in very unequal phases if we, out of narrowness and weakness, neg- 
lect entirely one virtue while wn diligently cultivate another. If 
we are forced into such unequal action, we are not responsible fur 
the result ; but it is dangerous and deserves ])iinishmeni if we vol- 
untarily encourage it. The pupil must be warned against a certain 
moral negligence which consists in yielding to eej'tain w'eaknesses, 
faults, or crimes, a little longer and a little longer, because he luis 
fixed a certain time after which he intends to do bettei% Up to that 
time he allows himself to be a loiterer in ethics. Perhaps he will as- 
sert that his companions, his surroundings, his position, etc., must 
be changed before he can alter his internal conduct. Wherever edu- 
cation or temperament favors sentimentality, we shall find birth-days, 
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neW'jeai'V-daY, confirmation-daT, etc., selected as these tiirning- 
points. It is not to be denied that nia,n proceeds in his internal life 
from epoch fo epoch, and renews himself in his most internal nature, 
nor can we deny I hat moments like those mentioned are especially 
faTornble in man to an effort toward self-transformation because llicy 
invite self-examination ; but it is not to be permitted that, the youth, 
while looking forward to such a moment, should consciously persist 
in his evil-doing. If he does, we shall have as consecpicnces that when 
the appointed time which he has set at last arrives, at the stirring of 
the tirsi. emotion he perceives with terror that he has changed noth- 
ing in himself; that the same temptations are present to him, the 
same weakness takes possession of him. In our business, in our thco- 
relieal cnden,vors, it may certainly happen tluit, on account of want 
of time, or means, or humor, wc may put off some work In another 
time; hut morality stands on a higher plane than these, because it, 
as the concrete absoluteness of the will [see commentary to §145: 
morality demands only such actions as do not contradict the will of 
the sctcial w^holc; immoral acts arc therefore such as would destroy 
society if persisted in], makes unceasing demand on the whole and 
undivided man. In morality there are no vacations, no interims. 
As we in ascending a flight of stairs hike good care not to make a 
single misstep, and give oui* conscious attention to every step, so we 
must not allow any exceptions in moral affairs, must not appoint 
given times for better conduct, but must aw'ait these last as natural 
crises, and must seek to live in time as in eternity. 

[The dialectic is the interaction of the several species of 
virtues, where they conflict, or where they mutually limit, or, 
finally, where they re-enforce each other. 

Virtues are to lie practiced not because they are pleasurable, 
but because, of the duties they involve. 

Some virtues, however, have negative and positive exirenies— 
wherein tlu'v <*onflict. and find quantitative limits, Aristotle 
rnenlions the following virtues as consisting in a mean {fi€(r6r'f)s) 
betw(‘en two (extremes*— courage (between rashness and coward- 
it-e), lumperu)H*<?, lilierality, magnificence, magnanimity, proper 
mean between ambition and the want of it, meM^kness, plain 
speaking of the truth, t>leasantry, sociability, modesty, righteout: 
indignation. 

No virtue may !)e neglected for anoUier. The worst results 
follow from the habit of procrastinating the performance of a 
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dnty or the indulgence of a weakness until a fixed day The ' 
person who “turns over a new leaf” on an important epoch is 
apt, to turn it back again soon after. The will must not he 
i rifled with. Duty must be obeyed now. To permit a tempo- 
rary lapse from virtue occasionally i.s as inadmissihle as allow- 
ing one’s self now and then a misstep in ascending a flio-ht of 
stairs. Such mi&steps undo the whole work.] ” 

^ 140. (A) From moral culture springs the injunction 
of self-government. The action of edneation' on the 
will with a view to form habits in it, is discipline or 
training in a narrower sense. Moral training teaches ns’ 
to know the relation in which wo in fact, as historical 
persons, stand to the idea of the good. From our per- 
sonal knowledge of oureelves as individuals we derive 
the idea of our limits; from the absolute knowledge of 
oureelves as human, on the other hand, which reveSs to 
us freedom as the innemiost ideal of onr spiritual na- 
ture, we derive the conception of the resistless power of 
the genuine will for the good. But to actualize thigh |1 h- 
conception we must have practice. This practice consti- 1 
tntes the proper moral culture. Every man must devise! 
for himself some special set of rules, ‘which shall be de- 
te mined by his peculiarities and his resulting tempta- 
tions. These rules must have as their innermost essence 
the^ subduing of self, the vanquishing of his negative 
arhitranness by means of the universality and necessity 
of the will. ' ^ 

In nrder to make this easy, the youth may he practiced in re- 
nounemg for him.self even ihe arhitrarine.ss whicti is permitted to him 
Our often sjieaks of moral diseipliuo us if it belonged esiM-ekHv to 
the middle ages and to Catholicism; but this is an mror. Ascetic 
disciplmo 111 Its one-sided form as relying on works of piety, and for 
the purpose of iiiortifk-atioii, belongs to them; but discipline in gen- 
«ral IS a necessary instrumentality of morals. The keeping of a 
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journal is said to assist in tlie practice of virtue, but its value de- 
pends on how it is kept. To one it may be a curse, to another a 
blessinp:. Fichte, Goethe, Byron, and others, have kept journals and 
have been assisted thereby ; while others, as Lavater, have been hin- 
dered by them. Vain people will every evening record with pen and 
ink their admiration of the correct course of life which they have 
led during the day. 

[From the exercise of virtue (German Ashese, not quite ‘‘as- 
ceticism,’' from the Greek ''AffKrjaris) arises the maxim enjoining 
self-control. The will for the good is (see § 145, commentary) 
the will for the form of all will that does not contradict itself— 
the form in which all may act, never contradict, but always 
re-enforce each other, and hence the good is the form of resist- 
less human might.] 

§ 150. (c) The result of the practice in yirtiie, or, to 
express it philosophicaJly, of the individual actualization .• 
of freedom, is the metliodical development of the indi- : 
vidiial will as character. This conception of character i 
is a merely formal one, for it considers only the un- 
changeable habit formed by the will, and according to 
which it directs its course in dealing with external af- 
fairs. As there are good, strong, and beautiful charac- 
ters, so there are also bad, weak, and detestable ones. 
When in the science of education, therefore, we speak 
so much of the building up of a character, we mean 
good character, or the making permanent of a direction 
of the individual will toward the actualization of the 
good. Freedom ought to be the character of character. " 
Education must, therefore, observe closely the inter- 
action of the factors which go to form character, viz,, : 
(a) the tcmp>erament, as the natural character of the i 
man ; (/3) external events, the historical element ; ( 7 ) ^ 
the energy of the will, by which, within its limits of . 
nature and history, it realizes the idea of the good in 
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and for itself as the proper ethical character. Tem- 
perament determines the mode and manner of onr ex- 
ternal manifestation of ourselves; the events in which 
we live assign to ns the ethical problems, but the will in 
its sovereignty stamps its seal on the stnictiire built up 
from these materials. Education aims at accustoming 
the youth to freedom, so that he shall always measure 
his deed by the idea of the good. It does not desire a 
formal independence, which may also be called charac- 
ter, but a real independence resting upon the conception 
of freedom as that which is absolutely necessary. The 
pedagogical maxim is, then : Be independent, but be so 
through doing good. 

According to preconceived opinion, stubbornness and obstinacy 
indicate a firm ba.sis of character. But these may spring from weak- 
ness and indecision, on which account one needs to be well on his 
guard. A gentle disposition, through enthusiasm for the good, may 
attain to quite as great a firmness of will. Coarseness and meanness 
are on no account to be tolerated. 

[The methodical development of the individual will, hj the 
practice of virtue or vice, produces character, in the formal sense 
of the word as indicating either good or bad character. We 
mean good character when we use the word absolutely, and 
speak of a “person of characte,]*.” Education takes account 
of the factors that form character. (1) The temperament and 
natural proclivities ; (2) the external historic environment ; (8) 
the energy of the will.J 

§ 151. (3) The consideration of the culture of charac- 
ter leads to the subject of conscience. This is the com- 
parison which the moral agent mates between liimself i 
as he is and his ideal self. lie compares liimself, in his 
past or future, with his nature, and judges himself ac- 
cordingly as good or had. This independence wdiich 
belongs to the ethical judgment is the true soul of all 
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moralityj the negation of all self -illusion and of all de- 
ception through another. The educational maxim is: 
Be conscientious. Depend in your final decision em 
tirely on your conception of what is right. 

The self-examination prompted by conscience prevails through- 
out all the situations of life, and is the ground of all our rational 
progress. Fichte’s stern words remain, therefore, eternally true: 

He who has a bad character, must absolutely create for himself a 
better one.” 

[Conscience the criticism which the ideal self makes on the 
realized self. This is the highest authority within man.] 


CHAPTER XV. 

EDUCATION OF THE WILL {cOTltimied), 

(c) Religioits Culture, 

% 152. Social culture contains the formal phase, moi 
al culture the real phase, of the practical mind. Con* 
science forms the transition to religious culture. In its 
universal and necessary nature, it reveals the absolute 
authority of spirit. The individual discerns in the 
depths of his own consciousness commands possessing 
universality and necessity to which he has to subject 
Irimself. They appear to him as the voice of God. Re- 
ligion makes its appearance as soon as the individual j 
distinguishes the Absolute from himself, as a personal 
Subject existing for and by Himself, and tlxerefore for 
him. The atheist remains at the stage of insight into 
the absoluteness of the logical and physical, aesthetic 
and practical categories. He may, therefore, be per- 
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fectly moral. But lie lacks religion, though he loves to 
characterize his uprightness by this name, and to trans- 
fer the dogmatic definitions of positive religion into the 
ethical sphere. It belongs to the pi’ovinee of religion 
that I demean myself toward the Absolute not merely as 
my own substance, I alone being the conscious subject, 
but that for me the substance in itself is also a conscious 
personal subject. If I look upon myself as the only ab- 
solute, I make myself devoid of spiritual essence. If I 
am the only absolute self-consciousness, there remains 
only the impulse to a persistent conflict with every self- 
consciousness not identical with me. Such a seif-con- 
sciousness would be only theoretical irony [i. e., it would 
deny iteelf in another, while it pretended to recognize 
Itself m that other]. In religion I know the Absolute 
as essence, when I am known by Him. Everything else 
myself meluded, is finite and transitory, however sig- 
nificant it may be, however relatively aind for the mo- 
ment the Infinite may exist in it. In all finite existence 
e Infinite manifests itself only temporarily. But the 
< Absolute, realizing itself, distinguishing itself from it- 
self even m its unity with itself, is always self-identical, 
and takes up all the unrest of the phenomenal world 
back again into its simple essence. 

‘he substance or reality of 
' 11 or practical .side of man. Con.seicnre is the bridm that 

le^s trom morality over to religion. Religion begins wL the 
ndiyidiial recognizes personality in the highest principle in the 
miycrse. A ■moral order of the world,” a ” persists, t force!" 

hupi erne idea, and “ an absolute harmony ” are, respective! y 
practical, physical, logical, and msthetic categories, but neither 
of them IS a religious categm-y. The highest principle must i,e 
a I orson and I must recognize him as such, and his recognition 
of me is the highest object of my destiny,] 
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§ 153. This process of the individual spirit, in v^Hch 
it rises out of the niultiplicity of all relations into union 
with the absolute as the substantial subject, and in whom 
nature and history are united, we may call, in a re- 
stricted sense, a change of heart. . . . The liighest emo-^ 
tions of the heart culminate in religion, whose warmth 
is inspired by practical activity and conscientiousness. 

[‘* Change of heart ’’—“Rosenkranz says GmMh^ which means 
the inner life of the soul and also a cheerful disposition. Hegel 
says that only the Teutonic branches of the human race possess 
Gemfifh, “that undeveloped, indefinite totality of spiritual being 
realized in the will rather than in the intellect.” The Romanic 
nations he distinguishes as having “character,” hut not Gemilth. 
Gharacter surrenders itself to a princijile, but heart surrenders 
itself to a principle only with a reserve, for “ heart ” feels its 
own persona.lity, and will not surrender to an abstraction, l)iit 
only to a person.] 

§ 154. Education has to prepare man for religion in 
the following respects : (1) It gives him the conception 
of it; (2) it endeavors to have this conception realized 
in his life ; (3) it subordinates the theoretical and practi- 
cal process in adapting him to a special standpoint of* 
religious culture. 

In the working out or detailed treatment of the science of educa* 
tion, the position which the conception of religion occupies is very 
uncertain. Many writers on education place it at the beginning, 
while others reserve it for the end. Others naively bring it forward 
abruptly in the midst of heterogeneous surroundings, but know very 
little to say concerning it, and urge teachers to kindle the fire of re- 
ligious feeling in their pupils by teaching them to fear God. Through 
all their writing, we In^ar the cry that in ediicalioii nothing is so im- 
|M)rlant as religion. Rightly understood, this saying ivS quite true. 
The religious spirit, the consciousness of the Absolute, and the rever- 
en<'.e fr>r Him, slumld permeate all. Not unfrequently, how^ever, we 
find that what is meant by religion is theology, or the church cere- 
monial, and these are only one-sided phases of the total religioue 
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process. [Allusion to religion in English colleges and imiver.-itieh 
omitted.] Eeligion must form the culminating point of education? 
It takes lip into itself the didactical and practical elements, and gives 
to their matter a universal form. 

[The respects in which education has to prepare the youth fm’ 
religion are threefold: (/) It must teach him its tlieory; (,./) it 
must train him into the habit of religious obs(‘rvances and a re- 
ligious life; ( 3 ) it must make these theoretical and ju-aidicHl 
phases of religion conform to the tenets of some particular de- 
nomination or “ to some special standpoint of religious culture?'] 


CHAPTER XVT. 

EDTTCATioN OF THE WILL, (d) Religwus Culture (eon- 
tinned). 

(/) The TheoretiGal Process of Religious Culture. 

§ 155. Religion^ in common with every spiritual 
activity, must pass through three stages — feeling, eon- . 
ception, and comprehension. Whatever the special] 
character of any religion may he, it can not avoid this 
psychological necessity, either in its general history or 
in the history of the individual. The teacher must 
understand this process, partly in order that he may 
make it easier to the pupil, partly that he may guard 
against the perversion of the religious feeling which 
may arise throiigli the fact of tlie youth’s remaining in 
one stage after he is ready for another and needs it. 
The science of education must therefore here refer to 
the philosophy of religion for a complete discussion of 
this idea.' 
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[Religion has tliree stages: (a) feeling; {b) conception or repre- 
sentation ; (o) comprehension or insight. These, it will be noted, 
correspond to the three psychological stages of the intellect 
{g 84), I he perceptive (or intuitive), imaginative, and logi('al 
epochs.] 

§ 156. (1) EeligioB exists first as religious feeling. 
Tiie individual is tlirougli feeling still iniinediately 
under the control of the divine, does not yet distin- 
cniisli himself from the absoluteness of his own essence, 
and is in so far swayed by it. In so far as he feels the 
divine, he is a niystery to himself. This beginning is 
indispensable. Religion can not be produced in men 
by an education in external matters ; its genesis belongs 
rather to the primitive depths in which God himself 
and the individual soul are essentially one. 

The educator must not allow liimself to suppose that he is able 
to make a religiuii. Religion dwells originally in every individua. 
soul, foj' every one is born of God. Education can only aid the de 
velopment of tin-" religious feeling. As far as regards the psydiologi- 
cal form, it was quite cuiu’ect fur Scdileierraacher and his followers 
tu clidi’aeterize the essential element of the religious feeling as the 
feeling of de}>endeuee, for feeling takes its character from that 
which it feels; it depends upon its object. But in so far as God con- 
stitutes the object of the feeling, there enters it absolute emancipa- 
tion, or the opposite of all dependence. I have maintained this in 
opposition to Schleiermaeher. Religion lifts man above the finite, 
temporal, and transitory, and frees liim from the pressure of external 
einuimstanees. Even the lowest foiun of religion does this; and 
when it is saal that Schleiermaeher has been unjustly criticised for 
this expression of dependence, this distinction i.s overlooked. 

[Feeling or emotion is the indispensable first basis of religion. 
Bat if it gocis no further than mere feeling, the devotee does not 
find himself able to recognize God as p^Tsonal, To him God is 
therefore a fetkdi, an immediate manifestation in matter, and 
hostile to mail’s freedom and intelligence. Schleiermaeher held 
that religion arose in the feeling of dependence, and that this 
remained its essential element. But Rosehkranz paints out that 
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religion lifts man above the trammels of the finite and transi. 
tory, and therefore gives him independence of the world.] 

§ 157. But religious feeling as such rises into some- 
tiling higher when the spirit distinguishes the coiit(3nt 
of this religious feeling from any other content which 
it also feels, forms for itself a mental image of it, and 
thus objectifies it, and thereby is enabled to assume a 
free attitude toward it. 

We must not understand that the religious feeling is destroyed 
in this process ; in rising from vague feeling to a mental image of 
the object of feeling, it persists as a necessary form of the intelli- 
gence. 

[A higher stage of religion rises out of this vague and nebu- 
lous condition of mere feeling, and begins to define the divine as 
an object of the imagination.] 

§ 158. If the mind is held* back and prevented from 
passing out of the simplicity of feeling into the act of 
distinguishing its object by perception, or recalling it 
and representing it as a mental image, if it^ efforts 
toward the forming of this representation are continually 
redissolved into feeling, then feeling, wdiich was as the 
first step perfectly healthy and correct, will become 
morbid and degenerate into a wretched mysticism. 
Education must, therefore, remember that this feeling 
is not destroyed by the progress of its content into per- 
ception and conception on the side of psychological 
form, but rather that it attains truth thereby. 

[Mysticism is produced by the arrested development of re- 
ligious feeling. The devotee holds back from mentai images 
and forms of the imagination, fearing to anthropomorphize the 
conception of the Divine Being. He doe.^ not, however, for this 
reason, attain a purer idea of Him, but lends rather to destroy 
all the attributes of personality in his conception of the Absolute, 
and leave it an empty abstraction like the Brahm of the Hindoos, 
or the Supreme Being {r£tre JSupreme) of the French deists 
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Education, therefore, makes a mistake if it attempts to elevate 
the pupil at once from the stage of feeling to that of coiiipre- 
heiision and insight without passing the stage of im- 

agination,] 

§ 151). (2) Eepreseiitation retains perception, trans- 
formed into conception. It develops the different phases 
of the religions content, and follows each of these to its 
coBseqiience. Imagination controls the individual con- 
ceptions, but by no means with that absoluteness which 
is often supposed ; for each picture has in itself its logi- 
cal consequence to which imagination must yield ; e. g., 
if a religion represents God as an animal, or as half ani- 
mal and half man, or as riian, the conception chosen has 
in its development its consequences for the imagination. 

[Religious imagiriatioii is not mere idle fancy, but its images 
have a logical sequence, and adumbrate a series of profound 
ideas.] 

§ 160. We rise out of the stage of representation 
when the mind tries to define the universality of its 
content according to its necessity, i. e., when it begins 
to think. But for the imagination the necessity of its 
pictures is a hidden assumption. The thinking ac- 
tivity, however, recognizes not onlj^ the contradiction 
which exists between the sensuous, limited form of the 
individual representation, and the essential nature of its 
content, but also the contradiction in which the concep- 
tions find themselves with respect to each other. 

[It is ill attempting to discover the Cfonterits of these religious 
images that the mind rises to the true euncrete insight. 1’hought 
needs at, first these ineiital pictures, and without them can not 
begin at all. Hence so-eailed deism, which rejects tiie imagina- 
tive stage of religious culture altogether, is not able to rise to a 
concrete doctrine of (xod as a divine human Person such as 
Christianity reveals, but makes Him to be a being with the aegfir 
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tion of all attributes, because such a deity transcends everything 

finite, and everything thinkable is regarded as finite.] 

§ 161 . If the mind is prevented from passiiig*oat of 
^^'the motley pictures of conception to the snpersensnous 
clearness and simplicity possessed by the object of the 
thinking activity — if the content which it already be- 
gins to seize as idea is again dissolved into the diseoo- 
'nected images of the picture-world — then the religion of 
imagination, which was a perfectly proper form as the 
second step, becomes perverted into some fonn of idola- 
try, either coarse or refined. Education must therefore 
not oppose the thinking activity if tlie latter undertakes 
to criticise the images and pictures in which religious 
conceptions are embodied; on the contrary, it must 
seek to guide this thinking activity so that the dis- 
covery of the contradictions which unavoidably adhere 
to sensuous form shall not mislead the youth into the 
folly of throwing away, with the husk that has become 
useless, also the religious kernel itself. 

It is an error for educators to desire to hold back the imagi- 
nation from religious feeling, but it is also an error to detain the 
mind, which is on its formal side essentially the activity of knowing, 
in the stage of imagination, and confine it to the office of picturing 
the conventional religious allegories. The more, in opposition to 
this, the mind is carried away with the charm of thinking, the more 
is it in danger of condemning the essence of religion itself as a mere 
fictitious conception. As a transition-stage the religion of imagina- 
tion is perfectly normal, and it does not in the least impair freedom 
if, for example, one has personified evil as a living devil in bodily 
shape. The error does not lie in this, but in the making independ- 
ent existences out of these sensuous forms of religion. The reaction 
of the thinking activity against such sensuous embodiment then 
undertakes in its negative freedom and independence as reaiked in 
critical thought to despise the content also, as if it w^ere a mere eon' 
eeption. 
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[Again, if religion is arrested at the standpoint of imagination^ 
it becomes fixed in the form of idolatry, Hence^ education has 
before it the difficult task (especially in our Sunday-schools) ot 
guiding rather than repressing the critical tendency of pupils 
who are beginning to inquire for themselves into the contradie- 
tions and absurdities of the images and allegories in which the 
imagination has embodied religious truth. Spiritually under* 
stood, these very contradictions are the most wonderful and ad- 
mirable product of the history of religion, and altogether the 
most valuable and profound part of its revelation,] 

. § 162. (3) In tlie thinking actiwity the mind attains 
that form of the religions content which is identical 
with that of its simple self-conscionsness, and above 
which there is no further progress for the intelligence 
as theoretical. But we distinguish three varieties iii] 
this thinking activity : the abstract, the reflective, and f 
the speculative. The abstract gives us the religious J 
content of consciousness in the form of abstractions or i 
dogmas, i. e., propositions which set up some doctrine^ 
as a universal, and add to it a reason for its neces- 
sity. The reflective stage busies itself with the mutual I 
relation of dogmas, and with an examination of the ^ 
grounds alleged for their necessity : it is essentially | 
critical, and hence skeptical. The discussion of thej 
dogmas, wHcli is carried on in this process of reasoning , 
and skeptical investigation, gives place to speculative I 
thinking, which recognizes the free unity of the con- j 
tent and its form as its own proper self-determination 
of the content, creating its own differences. Edueationt 
must know these three stages of the intelligenee, partlyj 
that it may in advance preserve an equipoise, and pre’\ 
vent going to extremes in the midst of the changes 
whieli the progressive development produces in the 
consciousness ; partly that it may be able to direct tbej 
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ss of cbange itself, in accordance witli, tlie propel 
of development of these phases of Hiindu W 
d, for exaniple, not trj to prevent the criticism of 
bstraet understanding by the reflective stage nor 
f the imagination by the thinking activity. But 
age of reflection is not to be regarded as the last 
ghest possibility of the thinking activity, although, 
I vain conceit of its skepticism, it often takes itself 
bh, and, with the emptiness of mere negation to 
nt holds, often brings itself forward into unde- 
■ prominence. It becomes evident, in this view, 
hy necessary for man, with respect to religion, is 
J ine philosoifliical culture, so that he may not lose 
conviction of the existence of the Absolute in a 
iultiire divided between adherence to unyielding 


;:on the one hand, and shifting, unstable opinions 


0i i‘||iherhand. 

varieties of religious thought on the plane of insight: 
.|I>stract, {b) reflective, (c) speculative. The abstract sets 
|,the doctrines as abstract dogmas. The refieetive busies 
';Over the mutual relation of the dogmas and the proofs 
eir necessity. This leads to skepticism. The speculative 
Dg sees the logical necessity of self-activity in the Abso- 
ad hence the consequent logical necessity for concrete 
} such as belong to a Creator. It recognizes the person- 
: the Absolute, and now comprehends the contradictions 
j|parent absurdities in the allegorical forms submitted to it J 

i Education must then not fear the overthrow 
ie abstraction, since its downfall is an indis" 
|"|neans for theoretical culture in its totality, 
Monseiousness can not dispense with it in its 
|;^But education has, in dealing with concrete 
"fully to discern in which of these stages of 
bppil is. For if mankind as a I’ace can not 
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^et along witlioiit pMlosophj, it by no means follows 
that this necessity exists for .each. iiidividiial. To eliih 
di*on, to women, and to all siiiiple and limited lives, the 
form of the religion of the imagination is well suited, 
and the' form of religion for the speciilatiYe intellect 
.has only a small degree of signihcance to them. Edii-l 
cation must not, then, desire pow^erfiilly and prema- 
turely to develop the thinking activity before the in- . 
telligence has grown througli the earlier stages ofj 
development. . . . - 

Ilje tui’etjd etiuris at thinking which niany teaelier.y JeniHiid iu 
the irpheiv ol‘ religion is no less inipraetieiil Ihun the want of nil 
gnidaiK'C into riglilly orOeml inedit at ions oii religious subjects. It 
IS natural that to the lower roriu intelligence a. higher furui should 
appear to be i'rivuloiis iji its hehavi(U’ toward it. bi-fauisc it has as yet 
felt no need of ehangCM)!' form as the higher has; and on this ae- 
cuiint.it looks upon the, diseretliling a, sacred synihol t>r einldem 
or the overthi'ow of a ilugma as the {Icstiautiuii of religion its«df. In 
our time the idea is very prevuhmt. that the substance itself must 
change with the changing of the psychological form, and that there- 
fore a, religion (m the stage of feeling ca.n no h)nger be the same in 
its essence with a, religion on the stage of representation in mental 
images, or on tlie stage of clear thoiiglit. These suppositions, which 
are so popular, and are considered to be high philosophy, spring 
from the superficiality of psychological inquiry, 

[Religious education, therefore, must not. fea.r these changes 
from feeling to imagitmtion and from imagination to reflection, 
for they are indispensable to the full religious consciousness, 
and (diristianity is essentially a religion of all these stages, aTid 
especially of the highest thougld.. dust as in psychology we said 
that thinking goes back and re-enhii'ces sense-j)erception and 
conception 100). so the stage of insight goes brn-k and re- 
enforces religions feeling and religious inuiginatitm. And it is 
for feeling and inuigination only as thus re-euforeed by lliiuking 
insight that I'hrist.ianity is t.he true ndigion, Bui fur all this it 
is by no Jiieaiis proper to attempt to prematurely develop tiie 
stage of religious insight, for such attempt can only end in pro- 
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dueing that oritieal skeptical stage above deseilbed I* • 
terestingto notice the view that Rosenkran/ hoi, I ’-. ' ® 

the capacity of women to imdorstinnl pliilosopin- ^ 
common view held timoughont the civiii.od woW;. Ll V 

+ Tim 'Ti""ti * 

t ,.r 1 ^ education of the religious 

feehng endeavors, therefore, to unite the presuifposi' 
tiou of reason m the religious content with the freedom 
of philosophical criticism, and to derate it to L 
assured insight by means of the proof of the necessitt 
of Its determinations. This is the only reasonable peda 
gogical way, not only to prevent the degeneration of tht 
lehgious consciousness into a miserable mysticism cr 
in 0 empty formality, but also to remove these if they 
aie already existent. ^ 

^ iixterrial seehisioii avails noth in fr 
historical chaic-’es in ihp world* 

thickest cloisto-Cnr.;"; "" -"Piousness penetrate the 

[Iheoretical religious education endeavors to re-enforce tl 
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WILL, {c) Aeltgwns Culture (con- 
tinued). 

(^) m Practical Process of Religious Culture. 

, r , ui 1C gives man definite conceptions and 
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lliotiglits of the Divine, and defines liis relation to (lod. 
Blit ill a nan-cover sense tliat edneation. is jiractieal 
whicli relates to the Will as such. Education lias in 
tliis respect to distinguish (1) consecration^ (2) the ini- 
iiafion of the youth into tlic forms of worship as found 
in some particular religion, and (3) his reconciliation 
with his lot. 

[The will side of religious edueation is ireaterl under three 
heads: (a) eonseorjdion of self; (h) ceremonial initiation, and 
uniting with the(*hun‘h; (r) religious iTconciliation with one's 
lot in li fe.] 

§ 166. (1) Eeligious feeling presupposes morality a,s 
an indisjiensable condition wdtliont wliieh it can not at- 
tain its ideal. But while man from a merely moral 
standpoint places himself in relation to the idea of duty, 
the religious standpoint of tlie Church differs from it in 
this, thj|t it holds the necessity of the good to he the 
selfideteriniTiation.of the Divine Will, and thus gives all 
human conduct a personal relation to God, changing the 
good to the holy and evil to sin. Education must,'] 
therefore, first accustom the youth to the idea that, in j 
doing the good, he unites himself with God as with the! 
absolute Person, but tliat in doing evil he separates hiin-'| 
self from him. The consciousness that; through his ‘ 
deed lie comes into relation with God himself, affirma- 
tively or negatively, deepens the moral standpoint with 
Its formal obedience to the commands of virtue, to the 
standpoint of the heart that finds its all-sufficient prin- 
ciple. in love. 

[DMiuclJou between the iiiora! aiul the roligi<nis htajulpoitit. 
While the moml makes duty the highest, the religi<uis looks 
upon the good as the action of the Divine Will, and thus places s 
the individual in a direct personal relation to God. The good 
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thus becomes the holy, and eril becomes sin. The distinetion 
between sim, crime, and evil is a very interesting one: sin is 
Yiolenee done by the individual to his relation to Clod’s will ^ 
evil is a general negation of the form of self-activity, and hence 
negative to the interests of humanity— moral evil being the self- 
conteadietion of the will, or the will of the individual set against 
the will of mankind in general; crime is the negation of the 
law of the state ; crime must be an overt act— a deed actually 
draie and not merely deliberated upon ; but it must be a deed 
intended to be done. Sin is internal, and mayor may not be 
accompanied by external deeds. In eontrast to crime it lies in 
the disposition of the heart. Moral evil may be eonscious or un- 
conscious — strictly moral evil must be conscious and a violation 
of conscience. But ethically all attacks upon institutions, 
1‘amily, society, state, church, are moral evils, whether the in- 
tention is good or bad. The plea of conscience is not valid to 
justify a murder, an assault on the state or the chiirch, or on 
the saeredness of the family.] 

§ ld7. (2) The ceremonial recognition of the sense 
which grows in the child that he has an uninterrupted 
personal relation to the Absolute as a person, constitutes 
the beginning of the practical education in religion. 
The second step is the initiation of the child into the 
objective forms of w^orship established in some particu- 
lar religion. Through religious training the child learns 
to renounce his egotism ; through attendance on religious 
services he learns to give expression to his religious f eel- 
ing in prayer, in the use of symbols, and in church fes- 
tivals. Education must, however, endeavor to 
freedom wuth regard to these forms, so tliat they shall 
not be confounded with religion itself. Eeligion pre- 
sents itself in these ceremonies, but they as mere forms 
are of valoe only in so far as there dwells in them the 
spirit which produces them as its external manifestation. 
If the mechanism of ceremonial forms is taken as religion itself, 
the service of God degenerates into the false service of religion, as 
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Kant has deL4,c?nntrd it in “Religion within the Limits o£ Pore R('a'’ 
son/' Nothing is more destructive of the sensibility to all real re« 
ligioiis culture than the want of earnestness with which prayers, 
readings from the Bible, attendance on church, the communion, etc., 
are often jnncticed by teachers. But one must not conclude, from 
this defect on the part of teachers, that an ignorance of all sacred 
fo?mis in general would be more desirable for the child. 

[The religious discipline of consecration educates to reminoia,- f 

tion of seltlsh egotism, Avhilo the union with the clnireh teaches 
the expression of the religions feeling in prayer, the use of 
r, symbols, and the observance of I he solemnities of the church . 

Education has \o guai’d, however, against, the danger of con- j 

founding forms with religion itself,] 

§ ir>8. (P>) It is possible that a man on the standpoint 
of ecclesiastical religions observances may be fiillj con- 
^ tented ; lie may Ije entirely taken np witli the ceremo- 

I nies of worship, and pass his life in these occupations 

in perfect religions peace. Ent l)y far the greater num- 
ber of men will see themselves forced to experience the 
truth of religion in the hard vicissitudes of their lot, 

I since they engage in secular activities, and create for 

themselves a past whose consequences condition their 
future. They limit themselves through their deeds, 
which they perform as part-ly voluntary and partly in- 
voluntary authors : involuntary, in so far as they are im- 
pelled to their deeds by the totality of events ; voluiitarjN 
; in so far a,s they originate them and react on the world 

around them. Nay, man is responsible for deeds of 
omission as well as of commission. The history of the in- 
dividual man appears, therefore, on the one hand, if we 
1 consider its material, as the work of circumstances ; but, 

on the other hand, if we reflect on the form, jib the act 
of a self-determining agent, Want of freedom (the be- 
ing determined through the given situation) and free* 
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dom (the origination of the act) are united in actual life 
as a finality which is exactly so, and can not become 
anything else. The essence of the spiritual being stands 
always over against this unavoidable limitation as that 
which is in itself infinite and eternal, as beyond all 
tory, because the absolute spirit, in and for itself, has no 
history. That which man calls his history is only the 
manifesting of himself and his continual withdrawal 
out of this manifestation into himself, an act which co- 
incides with the transcending of all manifestation on 
the part of the absolute spirit. From this infinite es- 
sential nature which belongs to him there arises for the 
individual spirit the impulse toward a beatific life, i. e., 
a life freed from external contingencies even in the 
midst of their process. He gratifies this impulse nega- 
tively through the contemplation of what has happened 
as past and gone, as that which lives now only ideally 
in the memory ; or he contemplates it in a new actual 
existence more perfect than the old one which he has 
planned in order to realize the idea of freedom which 
constitutes his ideal nature. This constant new-birth 
out of the grave of the past to the life of a more beau- 
tiful future is the true solution of the problem of life. 
The false solution may assume different forms. It may 
abstain from all action because man through action limits 
himself and becomes accountable to others ; but this is 
to despair of freedom, for it condemns the spiritual be- 
ing to the loss of its selfhood ; for its nature demands 
activity. The abstract quietism of the Indian yoffis, of 
the Buddhists, of the fanatical ascetics, of the Protest- 
ant recluses, etc., is an error of this kind. Or, second- 
ly, man may become indifferent to the ethical conse 
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qneiiees of liis deeds. In tJiis ease lie acts, it is true ; 
blit, because be has no faith in the necessary connection 
of bis deeds with their consequences as results of his 
choice, a connection which he would asci-ibe to mere 
( hauce, he loses his spiritual essence. This is the error 
of indifference and its triiiing, wliich denies the open 
inYstcry of human life as built up by freedom out of 
materials furnished by Fate. Education must, there- 
fore, iraliiie man with respect for the circimistanees and 
events of liis environment, and at the same time inspire 
with faith in tlie inexhaustible resources of tlie Iminan 
spirit, since only by continually producing better things 
can he elevate himself aliove liis past. This practical 
acl< now lodgment of the necessity of freedom as the de- 
termining principle of life gives the highest satisfaction 
to which practical religions feeling may arrive, for the 
state of beatitude develops itself in it — tliat blessedness 
which refuses to admit tliat it is circumscribed by fini- 
tiide and traiisitoriness, and which possesses the undy- 
ing courage to strive always anew for perfection, with 
cheerful resignation wdien defeated ; and by this means 
happiness and misery, pleasure and pain, are conquered 
by the power of disinterested self-sacrifice and sincere 
humility. 

The eseape frrtm at'tinii in m\ artificial oxelusioii of all relation 
to oxternai events, which often sinks to a veritable bnitifyin^ of man, 
IS the distin^nishin^ feature of all monkish ediK'ation. In our time 
1 1848] there is especial need of a reconciliation between man and des- 
tiny, for all the world is diseoutentod. The worst form of discontent 
is whim one is, as the French say, hfmv : though the word is not, as 
many fancy, originally FrciK'h, l)ut from the Greek to wither. 

It is time t.hat nil cuH-nro passes through phases, each of which be' 
pomes temporarily and relatively w^earisome, and that in so far one 
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nmy be blase in any age. But in modem times this state of feeling 
has increased to that of thorough disgust at existence — disgust which 
nevertheless at the same time hungers for enjoyment. The one who 
is hlnse has enjoyed everything, experienced everything, mocked at 
everything. He has passed from the enjoyment of pleasure to sen- 
timentality, i. e., to rioting in feeling: from sentimentality to that 
irony which despises the shallowmoss of mere feeling, and from 
to the tormenting consciousness of his entire weakness and empti- 
ness when he has discarded feeling. He ridicules this also, as if it 
were a consolation to fling away the universe like a squeezed, lemon, 
and to assort that in empty nothing lies the truth of all things. And 
yet, nevertheless, this irony furnishes the point on which education 
can fasten, in order to kindle anew in him the religious feeling, and 
to lead him back to a. loving recognition of the world, and to a 
proper interest in the cireuinslances and events of his time. The 
greatest difficulty which education has to encounter here is the co- 
quetting with this blase mood, the miserable atfectation of superior- 
ity, and the self-complacency Avhich have undermined the man and 
made him incapable of all simple and natural enjoyment. It is not 
too much to assert that many pupils of our Gymnasia are affected 
with this malady. Our literature is full of its products. We inveigh 
against its dissipation, and nevertheless at the same time can not re- 
sist a certain kind of pleasure in it. Diabolical sentimentality ! 

[Religious peace does not often come to the individual solely 
through personal consecration and the strict performance of 
ceremonial observances. It is the encountering of the hard 
vicissitudes of life that brings home to the individual the 
lessons of religion and elevates him to that higher religious 
state of mind called reconciliation with one's lot, or religious 
peace and consolation which are a sure indication that this indi- 
vidual has renounced the world and has joined his life to the 
eternal order, and is therefore secure from the arrows of fortune, 
no matter how much his energies may be given to the accom- 
plishment of temporal enterprises. Quietism, which renounces 
all action, is the false religious peace, for spirit is essential ac- 
tivity, and the will must forever realize tlie good anew b> 
changing nature into a more pliant instrument of the spirit, 
The antithesis of this consolation of religion is the state of mind 
described as and WeUschmerz,] 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EDTTCATiON OF THE WILL. (<?) Religious CuUure 
(continued). 

(3) Tlis Absolute JProcess of Religious Cult lire. 

§ 169. In comparing the stages of the theoretical 
and practical culture of the religious feeling their in- 
ternal correspondence appears. Feeling, as immediate 
knowledge of God, and the consecration of the olijects 
of sense to holy pm-poses by means of piety; imagina- 
tion with all its images, and the church services with 
their symbolism and ceremonial observances; finallj', 
the comprehending of religion in its highest spiritual 
meaning, and the reconciliation of man with his lot as 
the internal emancipation from the dominion of external 
events — all these correspond to each other. If we grasp 
this parallelism as a whole, we have the course which 
religion must take in its historical process, in which it 
(1) begins as natural, (2) goes on to historical differences 
of form, and (3) unites these finally in a rational faith. 
These stages await every man in so far as he lives 
through a complete religious culture, but this maybe 
for the individual a question of chance. 

[The absolute process of religious culture would take one 
through three stages : (a) beginning with the natural, (h) it 
would next, develop differences of form, and (e) unite these, 
through insight, in a rational faith.] 

§ 170. (1) A child has an yet no deiiiiite religions 
feeling. He is still only a possibility capable of growth 
\n all directions. But, since he is a spiritual being, the 
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esBence of religion is active in Hinij tlioiigli as yet in an 
unconscious form. The substance of' spirit attests its 
presence in every individual, through his niysterioiis 
impulse toward the infinite and eternal, and toward in- 
tercourse with Grod. This is the elementary stage of 
natural religion, which must not be confounded with 
the religion which makes Nature the object of worship 
(fetichism, etc.). 

[In the child bvouf;!:ht up in modern civilization natural re- 
ligion manifests itself as an impulse toward the infinite and 
eternal, and toward communion with God.] 

§ l/Tl. (2) But the child comes in contact wuhli defi- 
nite forms of religion, and will naturally, through the 
mediation of the family, be introduced to some one of 
them. His religions feeling takes now a particular di- 
rection, and he accepts religion in one of its historical 
forms. This special realization of religion meets the 
precise want of the child, because it brings into his con- 
sciousness, by means of teaching and forms of worship, 
the principal elements which are fonncl in the nature of 
religion. 

[The family introduces the child to its own chosen form of 
worship, and he accepts it and finds in it satisfaction.] 

§ 172 (3) In contradistinction to the natural basis of 
religious feeling, all historical religions rest on the au- 
thoritative basis of revelation from God to man. They 
address themselves to the imagination, and offer a system 
of objective forms of worship and ceremonies. But 
spirit, as eternal, as self-identical, can not forbear as 
thinking activity to subject the traditional religion to 
criticism and to compare it as a phenomenal existence 
with its perfect ideal From this criticism arises a m 
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ligion whieli satisfies the demands of the reason, and 
which, by means of insight into the necessity of tlie his- 
torical process, leads to the exercise of a genuine tolera- 
tion toward its many-sided forms. This religion recon- 
ciles the unity of the thinking consciousness with the 
religious dogmas and ceremonies, which, in the history 
of religious feeling, appear theoretically as dogma, and 
practically as the command of an absolute and incom- 
prehensible authority. The religion of reason is just as 
simple as the unsophisticated natural religious feeling, 
but its simplicity is at the same time master of itself. 

It is just as specific in its determinations as any histori- 
cal form of I’eligion, but its determinateness is at the 
same time universal, since it is worked out by the think- 
ing reason. 

[If the individual reflects on the indiire of retigion in itself 
and tlie gToiind for its appearauee in this or tliat denomina- 
tional form, he may arrive at a Jiistilicatioii of all forms and 
ceremonies, finding the occasion of each in its historic genesis. 

In this lie reaches a genuine toleration, but not the negative 
state of indili’erenee that is wont to accoinjiany toleration ,* for 
he sees, tliroiigli these forms, their revelation of the divine.J 

§ 173. Education must superintend tlie development 
of the religious consciousness toward an insight into the 
necessary sequence of its different stages. Nothing is | 
more absurd than for the educator to desire to avoid the | 
introdiietion of a particular form of religion, or a deli- i 
nite creed, as a middle stage between the natural begin- I 
ning of religious feeling and its end in philosophical 1 
culture. Only when a man has lived through the en- j 
tire range of a one-sided phase — through the crudeness 
of such a concrete individualizing of religion, and has 
come to recognize the universal nature of religion in a 
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Bfedd form oi it whieh excludes other forms™— only 
wlien the spirit of; a church has taken liiiii into its iiuiit' 
her, is he ripe to criticise religion in a conciliatoiy 
spirit, because he has then gained a religious character 
through tliat historical experience. The self-compre- 
hending universality must have such a solid basis as this 
in the career of the man; it can never form the begin- 
ning of one’s culture, hut it may constitute the end 
•which turns back again to the beginning. Most men 
remain at the historical standpoint. The religion of 
reason, as that of the minority, constitutes in the differ- 
ent religions tlie invisible church, which seeks by pro- 
gressive reform to purify these religions from supersti- 
tion and unbelief. It is the duty of the state, by making 
all churches equal in the sight of the law, to guard re- , 
ligion from the temptation of impure motives, and,i 
through the grauting of such freedom to religious iudi- 1 
viduality, to help forward the unity of a I’ational insight ' 
into religion w^hich is distinct from the religious feeling] 
only in its form, not in its content. Not a philosopher, ' 
but Jesus of Nazareth, freed the world from all selfish- 
ness and all bondage. 

[These three phases in the absolute religious process are essen- 
tial to complete religious experience. Certainly the first , and 
second iorms are indispensable — the stage of religious emotion 
and the stage of membership in a denominational body. The 
third stage, that of membership in the invisible church,' has no 
meaning to those who have not entered the visible church in 
some one of its communions.] 

§ 174. With this highest theoretical and practical 
emancipation, the general work of education ends. It 
remains now to he shown how the general idea of edu- 
cation shapes its special elements into their appropriate 
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forms. From the nature of education, wliich eoncerus 
itself with man in his entirety, this exposition belongs 
partly to the history of culture in general, partly to tlie 
history of religion, pai-tly to the philosopliy of history. 
The pedagogical element in it always lies in the ideal 
which the spirit of a nation or of an age creates for it- 
self, and which it seeks to realize in its youth. 

[With reiigious education, which unites theoretical and pruo 
tieal education by offering to the intellect the view of tlie tlrst 
principle of the universe, and by offering to the will a revelation 
of the divine purpose in creation as the ultimate guide for ail 
practical action, education ends. The science of education, hav- 
ing expounded these departments, has nosv left for it only the 
survey of the historical systems that ■ have prevailed in the 
:world.] 
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lETEODUCTIOE. 

HISTOKICAL SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 

§175. The general idea of education is individoal- * 
ixed, in its realization in Imrrian history , according to its ' 
elements, into specilie ideas which we call pedagogical 
principles. The number of these principles is not un- 1 
limited, but the idea of education admits only a ceifain / 
detinite number. If we deduce them, therefore, we i 
deduce at the same time the history of pedagogics, 
which can from its very nature do nothing else than { 
realize tlie possibilities involved in the idea of eduea- | 
tion. Such a deduction may be called an a priori eomj 
struction of history, but it differs from what is gener- 
ally denoted by this tenn in not pretending to deduce 
single events and characters. All empirical details are 
eonfirmation or illustration for it, but it does not attempt 
to seek this empirical element a priori. 

The history of pedagogies is still in the stage of infancy. Borne- 
times it is taken up into the sphere of polities; sometimes into that 
of the history of eulture. The productions of some of the most dis- 
tinguished writers on the subject are now antiquated. [Omission 
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here of references to the works of Niemeyer, Schwarz, Cramer, Strai- 
siind, Alexander Kapp, of Brzoska’s and jMager’s Pedagogical Ee- 
Yiews.”] But with regard to modern pedagogics we ha\e relatively 
Ycry litile. Karl von Raumer,* in 1843, lu^gaii to publish a “ liisiory 
of Pedagogics since the Time of the 'Revival of Classical Studies,” and 
has accomplished much of value on the biographical side. But the 
idea of the general connection and dependence of the several phases 
has not received much attention, and since the time of Pestalozzi 
books have assumed the character of biographical confessions. 8i rliin- 
pell, in 1843, collected and systematized the educational material 
found in the writings of the philosophers Kant, Fichte, and Herbart, 
[The exposition of the historical systems that have prevailed 
in the world is derived partly from the history of culture, partly 
from the history of religion, and partly from the philosophy of 
history. The educational element in a nation must always be 
interpreted through the ideal which the spirit of a nation or an 
age creates for itself and seeks to realize in its youth. 

Eac'h historical system has a definite idea or principle lying at 
its basis. It may seem at first as though there might be an in- 
definite number of these principles, but such is not: the fact. 
Human nature is a definite thing as a reality, and its ideal 
is also something definite, namely, rational cultm*e. Reason is 
logical and systematic. Hence, the development of the human 
race into reason can give only such phases as the two extremes 
and their combination permit. Man starts as a natural being 
and becomes a spiritual being. He begins in thralldom to time 
and space, and develops self-determination and freedom in his 
intellect and will. Man’s first phase of growth into civilization 
is characterized by absolute authority correlated with absohxte 
subjection. The institutions which help him to free himself 
from nature (family, civil society, state, church) assume an atti- 
tude of absolute authority toward the individual. That is to 
say, the first stage of the development of civilization sets up its 
institutions of civilization in the form of nature. As civiliza- 


* The larger portion of this excellent work of Karl von Eaumer has 
been translated into English, and published under separate articles in the 
volumes of I)r. Henry Barnard’s “ American Journal of Education.” The 
thirty volumes of Ur, Barnard’s work constitute an encyclopiiedia of edu- 
cation.— E». 



tion is tlic process of inoditition between iiattire and spii'it, three 
general phases only arc possible in the history of eivilizafion : 
(a) The. phase in which institutions take on the .fo]'m of nature, 
and (‘rash out ail individual freedom; (I)} the pha,sc in which 
pure spirit or the personal Ood governs his people (liroeily 
a chosen people, and sets them free from all forms of Xatiiro- 
\vorship; fc) the phase in which nmii Iduiself enters into the 
positive individual freedom of spirit. In 177, Knsenkranz 
names three phases: (a) National Education ; (h) Tlseoeratic 
Education; (c) Human Education. There is in this c1assifu‘a- 
tion an a priori clement whiidi necessitates three ami only three 
general forms (the stilxlivisions of these three forms are, of 
(‘onrse, ijidefiniloly manifold). Experience ah>ne discovers for 
us (he. nations and people who may be classiticd imdi'r these 
t liree edasses.] 

§ 176. Man, is educated Ly man for linmariity. This 
is the finidamcntal idea of all education. But, in the 
shaping; of this science, wc can not begin witli tlie idea 
of humanity as such, hut only with the natural form in 
which it primarily manifests itself — that of the people 
or nation. But the naturalness of this principle disap- 
pears in the course of its development, since nations act 
and react upon each other, and begin gradually to per- 
ceive the unity of their common humanity. But the 
freedom of spiritual being froin nature makes its ap- 
pearance explicitly in the transcendent form of abstract 
theistic religion, in which God is recognized as the ruler 
over Nature, which on the other hand is conceived as 
merely dependent ; and liis chosen people plant the root 
of their nationality no longer in the earth, but in this 
beliof. The unity of the abstractly natural and ab- 
spiritual detoTminateiieHS is the euncj’cte unity 
of the spirit with nature, in which it recognizes nature 
as its necessary organ, and itself as in its nature divine* 
Spirit in this stage, as the internal presupposition of the 
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two previous!}?' named, takes up into itself on one hand 
the phase of nationality, since this is the form of the 
immediate individualization (of modern civilization); 
but it no longer distinguishes between nations a,s if they 
were abstractly severed the one from the otlier, as the 
Greeks shut out all other nations under the name of 
barbarians. It also takes up into itself the phase of 
spirituality, since it knows itself as spirit, and kno-ws it- 
self to be free from nature, and yet it does not estrange 
itself from the world as the Jews did in their repre- 
sentation of pure spirit, to whom nature seemed to be 
only the work of divine caprice. Humanity knows na- 
ture as its own, because it kno^vs the divine spirit and 
its creative energy manifesting itself in nature, and his- 
tory, as also the essence of its own spirit. Education 
can be complete only with Christianity as the religion 
of humanity. 

[Man is educated by man for humanity, i. e., for the realiza- 
tion of all the possibilities of humanity as a whole in each in- 
dividual; education of the youth shall give him the results of 
all human experience. But humanity in its complete unfolding 
is not to be found at the beginning of history. The totality of 
a people or nation is the highest realization of humanity that 
can be found at first (countless ages pass away before science, 
art, philosophy, and theology come to exist). ‘‘ The naturalness 
of this principle,’’ i. e., the bond that unites a people, is a natural 
and not an artificial bond ; it does not depend on leagues and 
treaties, but on community of descent and consequent identicjil 
race-peculiarities, common language, manners and customs, and 
traditions. Each individual of a people finds himself living in 
this identity with his people just as he finds himself living in 
identity with a family. The family identity (called “ identity ” 
because it is a common life, the same for each, consisting t)f 
mutual relations and common possessions in which each owns 
an undivided share) is a natural ” one in the fact that it, too, 
^ ' arises from the laws of nature and not from free choice. The 
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indi vidua], p. g., can not choose his ancestry* This natural 
unity of people gradually gives place to the recognition of com- 
mon humanity and an observance of humane duties toward all 
men.' • 

The spiritual nature of man (his will, intellect, and heart) is 
opposed to iiis animal nature. Matter is exchisive; animal 
gratifications are exfilusive and selfish; spiritual life is par- 
ticipation; the intellect and the moral will develop through 
sharing all acquisitions with others. Wisdom is a product of 
the race, and not of one individual exclusively; the greater the 
number who participate in wisdom, the better for all. The 
second phase of the history of culture is the one in which CTod is 
revealed as a pure spiritual being, not identical with the sun nr 
moon or any part of iMture, or indeed with the whole of nature. 
In the (contemplation, of this pure ideal man begins to see that; 
his own destiny is something transcending nature. “The 
chosen people plant the root of their nationality ” not in any 
particular territory or feature of nature, but in tbeir faith in 
Jehovah. The Jewish nationality is a sort of pivot on which 
the history of the world turns from the thralldom of nature to 
the freedom of spirit. Nevertheless, spirit is not free when it 
simply renounces nature and regards it as a work of divine ca- 
price. It must conquer nature and use it for spiritual purposes 
or rational ends before it is free in the highest sense. Concrete 
freedom is therefore said to be a unity of spirit and nature, but 
it is a unity in which nature is subordinated to an instrument, 
and spirit is exalted to the end and aim of creation. In this it 
takes up into itself the phase of nationality,” or, in other 
words, modern civilization retains the form of the nation or of 
separate peoples, but at the same time it repudiates more and 
more the Jealousy and hatred that was wont to be directed to 
outside nations. It also takes up into itself the phase of 
spirituality,” i. e., besides retaining nationality, modern civiliza- 
tion also worships God as a person, and places on the summit 
the ideal of the divine-human. By this it “ knows itself to be 
free from nature,” i. e., to be immortal and able to survive 
death and live without this wwld. Humanity knows nature 
as its own ” because it recognizes its right to use it for its own 
advantage ; it secs nature as created by Absolute .Reason for the 
behoof of reasonable creatures made in his image. Hence edu- 
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cation becomes "‘complete with Christ Lanity ns Ihe rc]i;;'ion of 
Immanity/’] 

; § 1T7. ’We liare tlius three different systems of edn- 

/ cation : (1) the National ; (2) the Tlieoeratic ; and {?>) the 
: Humanitarian. The first -vyorlvS after the manner of na- 
i tiire^ since it educates the indiyidual as a type of iiis 
: race. The original iiationalitj’' endeavors sliarply to dis- 
tinguish itself from others, and to impress on each per- 
: son the stamp of its uniform type. One individual is 
I like every other, or at least should be so. The second 
I system in its manner of manifestation is identical with 
! the first. It even marks the national difference more 
I emphatically; Init the ground of the uniformit}^ of the 
I individuals is with it not merely the natural element in 
I common, but the common interest is the result of the 
i spiritual unity, which neglects nature, and concentrates 
I its whole attention upon the events of its own history ; 
I satisfied with no present, it remains in continual self- 
I alienation, looking hack to its past, or forward to its fu- 
ture. The theocratic system educates the individual as 
the servant of God. He is the true Jew only in so 
far as he is this ; the genealogical identity with father 
Abraham is a condition but not the principle of the 
nationality. The third system emancipates the indi- 
vidual, and elevates him to the enjoyment of freedom 
as his essence ; educates him within national limits which 
; no longer separate but unite ; and, in the consciousness 
I that each, without any kind of mediation, has a direct 
I relation to God, makes of him a man who knows Mm- 
I self to be a member of the spiritual world of humanity, 
can have no fourth system beyond this. From the 
side of the state-pedagogies we might characterize these 
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systems "a.s tliat of tlie nation-state, the God-state, imd 
tlie hmiianity-state. From the time of the estahlishroent 
of the last, no one nation can attain to any sovere^nty 
over the others. By means of the world-religion of 
Christianity, the education of nations lias come to the 
point of taking, for its ideal, man as determining him- 
self according to tlie demands of reason. 

[Three different, systeins of education founded on the stages of 
eiviliait ion : (u) Na,{ionai ; (b) Theocratic; (c) Humanitarkn-- 
“ human it ariaii ’* not iiscd here in a sentimental sense; it ex- 
presses nil her the missirniary sense — love for the souls of men of 
wtiatever rm-e m* land; the care of the eivilization for its un- 
fortunate, the can' of the highest for thf3 lowest. It isa eivil- 
izatJon that ini (‘rests itself in all nature as a revelalion cd‘ the 
divine, and htuu-e specializes its work in the several sciencf's, in- 
vofigating tin* humbl(.‘st orders of nature wit h as inueh pains- 
taking care as the might.iest. 

The National system works “after the manner of nature. since 
it. educates the individual as a typo of his race”; education among 
the pco})le of Asia docs not. attempt to develop individualism, 
but only to repress individuality and produce perfect conformity 
to the estalilished type of behavior, just as Nature compels new 
acorns to be like the old ones. Species is tyrannical in nature, 
allowing only tlie slightest of variations from the type. But in 
the highest ci\'ilization individuality is cherished to such a degree 
that social caste, intellectual modes of thought, habits of behavior, 
and vocation may iic completely varied in the second generation. 

In the second system (the Theocratic) the uniformity of indi- 
viduals is based on its spiritual unity, a continual straining of 
the mind after what is not present — a past to which it looks 
back with longing as the days of patriarchal ancestors who lived 
in close piwsonal favor with Jehovah,' or a future in which it ex- 
p(^cts p(‘nce and plenty, and the renewal of divine favor. The 
.bnvlsh child must he educated ns a servant of (lod. The race 
prineij)le, based as it. is on nature, yields in the (-asc of the lie- 
brew.s to the purely spiritual principle of service of Jehovah. 
If one servos Jehovah, it is not necessary that he be descended 
from Abraham. 
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The third system has for its ideal the brotherhood of all men, 
and continually impels the nations toward commerce in articles 
of use and beauty, necessity and luxury, as well as the inter- 
change of ideas and the mutual toleration of differences. 

There can be no fourth system beyond this, because this com- 
pletely mediates the pa.i*ticiilar with the universal, holding as its 
end and aim the perfect collection of all that the individual pro- 
duces into the market of the world, material and spiritua.], and 
the perfect distribution of all thence again to the individual, so 
that each helps all and all help each. .Each person gives his 
mite to the world ; each person receives from the world infinitely 
more than he gave, not in quantity but in^ quality, enriched by 
variety and all manner of precious attributes. For each locality 
has a limited number of precious material productions, and like- 
wise a few spiritual gifts ; by world-commerce each locality is 
made to abound in the desirable productions of all climes, and 
the spiritual gifts of all places and all times are brought to every 
human being. This is achieved progressively by the inspiration 
of Christianity as it gradually regenerates society.] 


CHAPTER I 

THE SYSTEM OP KATIOKAL EDTJCATIOH. 

§ 178. The National is the primitive system of edu- 
cation, since the family is the organic starting-point of 
all education, and it grows into the basis of nationality. 

^ Education has always in view the preparation of youth for li.fe 
in institutions. Even inorganic peoples, those in a state of nature — 
the so-called savage races — are possessed of something more than a 
mere physical education ; for, though they set much value upon 
gymnastic and warlike practices, and give much time to them, they 
inculcate also respect for parents, for the aged, and for the decrees 
of the community. Education with them is essentially family ti'ain- 
ing, and its object is to cultivate in children a natural love and rev- 
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ercncp. for tbc eblors and t.hose in authority. That, the tiricr fornix to 
which w^e are acctiistoinerl arc wanting must not be forgotten. Be- 
sides, ediu'ation among all these people of nature is very simple and 
]nuch the same, though groat differences in its administration may 
exist, arising fnuu difl’erences of geographical situation or rm-o char- 

at't eristics. 

[The National is the primitive system of education because it 
is the education of the family, which is the germ out of which 
growls civil izat.iou. Tlio ediu^ation of the family lays (hief stress 
on what Idosenkranz calls ^^naturliche Piefdt'' i. c., love and 
reverence for parents and blood-relatives, and ol)edience to eld- 
ers—what. the Komans called the affection and respe(‘t 

due to parents a.nd (h^partod ancestors; it expressed the piety of 
aneestor-^vorship, which is the oldest form of religion. (See [)es 
Cbulanges' La die Antique.) Koseiikranz says : Education 
has always in view the production of spirit {(ieM)—(rpld being 
the technical term in Hegers Philosophy for the social life of 
man in the institutions of civilization ; Geist might here he 
tanslatcd ‘ (.uvilization,’ although its literal ordinary meaning is 
spiriV^I 

§ 179. National education is divided into three spe- 
cial systems : (1) passive, (2) active, (3) individual. It 
begins with the humble attitude of an utter subjection 
to nature, and ends with the arrogance of an eqirally 
entire rejection of nature. 

[Three vsystems of National education : (1) passive (China, 
India, Thibet) ; (2) active (Persia) ; (3) individual (Greece and 
Rome),] 

180. Man subjects himself at first to the natural 
authority of the family; he obeys unconditionally its 
behests. Then he substitutes for the family^ as he goes 
on in Ills culture, the artificial family of his caste, to 
whose rules he again unconditionally yields. To relieve 
himself from this artificiality and this tyranny, at last 
he breaks away from the family and from the training 
that prepares him for family and caste* He flees from 
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botlij and, becoming a monk, lie again subjects liimself to 
the tyranny of his order. A monk presents to us only 
a specimen of his species — all are alike. 

[(t) The passive, (a) Ma,n begins in l.he hunibio atliiude of 
subjection to Nature as it is found in tlie family: lie obo}'s the 
authorities of the family implicitly. The Chinese state is founded 
on patriarchal rule, (b) The Indian civilization substitutes cmfe 
for family, and obeys its rules, (c) Then he revolts against the 
tjTanny of caste, and subjects himself to a new tyranny, the rules 
of the cloister — the Buddhist civilization in its purest, form. 
These phases of civilization will be treated in detail further mu] 

§ 181. This absolute abstraction from nature and 
from education that fits one for life in family and caste, 
this quietism of spiritual isolation, is the ultimate result 
of the passive system. lu opposition to this, the active] 
system seeks the positive vanquishing of natural re-| 
straints. Its people are courageous. They attack otherj 
nations in order to rule over them as conquerors. They 
live for the continuation of their life after death, and 
for this purpose build for themselves tombs of granite. 
They brave the dangers of the sea. The unvaried prose 
of the patriarchal state, the fantastic dreamy reveries of 
the caste-state, the ascetic self-renunciation of the cloister- 
state, yield gradually to the recognition of the world of 
reality, and the fundamental principle of Persian edu- 
cation consisted in the inculcation of veracity. 

[The passive system (1) results in quietism or the ronuneiaiion 
of activity and the adoption of a life of seclusion and meditation. 
We shall see (§ 184) the ground for Ibis result : its view of the 
world and its relation to tlie Absolute Bi'ing explains Ihe pemil- 
iarity of its civilization. (2) The ac'live system dircnls itsdf 
against restraints thrust upon it by Nature, (a) Th(^ Persian 
strives to overcome limits and boundaries, and to extend his do- 
minion over space, (See the peculiar ground for this in his re- 
ligion, § 195). (fo) The Egyptian civilization is directed toward 
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a preparation fur tlie life after death (see g 190). (e) The Plur- 
iiieiaii braves the dangers oi the sea. Note in g 197 the remark- 
able lliuught of liegel on the contrast between the Persians and 
the Hindoos in respect to the education in telling the truth— 

“ iricuieatiun of ^’eracity/’] 

g ISxJ. But the nationality which is occupied with 
simple, natural elements — other nations, death, the mys- 
tery of the ocean — may revert to the abstractions of the 
previous stage, wBieh in education often takes on cruel 
forms — nay, often truly horrible. First, when spirituaf 
being begins nut only to suspect its nature, but rather 
to recognize itself as tlie true essence; and when tlie^ 
God of Light places as the motto on his temple the 
command to self-knowledge, the natural individualitjl 
becomes free. Neither the passive nor the active sys-l 
tein permits the free self-distinction of the individual! 
from his felkAVS. In them, to he an individuality is 
betrayal of the very idea of their existence, and even ^ 
the suspicion of such a thing is sufficient to destroy lit- . 
terly and mercilessly the one to whom it refers. Even ] 
the solitary individuality of the despot is not the one- 
ness of free individuality ; but he is also only a speci- 
men of his kind, although the only specimen. Nation- 
ality rises to individuality through the free dialectic of 
its component peoples, wLereby it dissolves its presup- 
position, or the peculiarities that arise from limitations 
by alien nationalities. 

[The defects iiiid limits of the “active” systems— liable to 
revert to the ahstractions of the passive systems, and take on 
cruel forms (Phami<dau I^loloch-lires, Egyptian slavery, Persian 
luxury, etc*.). (11) The individual system is far in advance of the 
passive and active systems in the fact that it is based on a recog- 
nition of individuality in the divine, and hence permits itself to 
develop individuality in men. AjX)ilo, the god of light, plat^es 
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the motto “ Know thyself ” over his temple at Delphi, and, under 
the inspiration of this command, the Greek people gradually free 
themsches from blind obedience to custom, and seek to find a 
necessity in reason for all things in natiu'e and history. The 
later civilization borrows this from the Greeks, and also borrows 
the Greek idea of the beautiful. “ The free dialectic of its com- 
ponent peoples,” as in the Persian W'ars, gradually wears off, or 
dissolves the national peculiarities of the peoples around the 
Eastern J^lediterranean, and develops them all toward the prin- 
ciple of individuality, wKich they enter at the time of the Alex- 
andrian conquest] 

§ 183. Nevertheless, individuality must always pro- 
ceed Iroin natuijal conditions. ^"Estlietieally it seeks na- 
ture, hut nature in the form of living body, in order, by 
penetrating it with mind, to make of it a work of art; 
practically it seeks it, partly to disdain it in gloomy res- 
ignation, partly to enjoy it in revels of excessive sensu- 
ality, and to heighten the extravagance of its own in- 
tenial morbid self-consciousness by cruel or shameless 
public spectacles. 

The Germans were not savage in the common signifiication of this 
term. They were men each one of w^hom constituted himself will- 
ingly a center for others, or, if this was not the case, renounced them 
in proud self-sufficiency. All the glory and all the disgrace of our 
history lie in the power of individualizing which is divinely infused 
into our veins. As a natural element, if this be not controlled, it 
degenerates easily into intraetableness, into violence. SChe Germans 
need, therefore, in order to be educated, severe discipline, the impo- 
sition of difficult tasks ; and for this reason they attack such subjects 
as Roman law, Greek philology, Gallic usages, etc., in order to work 
off their superfluous strength. The natural love of independent in- 
dividmility which characterized the German found its needed com- 
plement in Christianity. The history of the German race shows that 
It would have been destroyed by this extreme tendency toward indi- 
viduality which led to minute political divisions and to weak political 
ties. The German people, full of faith in their own personal resources, 
ventured forth upon the sea, and managed their ships as skillful 
horsemen their chargers. 
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[Individuality, however, must always have a natural basis, for 
its differences will not be found in the common rational endow- 
ment of iutijlleet and will Hence it happens that we find the 
first nation that sets up individuality as its principle seeking it, 
in the form of the beautiful as it shines through physical nature, 
especially in tlie human body. The second nation, the Homan, 
seeks individuality practically for epicurean enjoynient and 
sensuality, or for Stoic renunciation, setting up its natumi in- 
dividual self as a target for the universe. (These peeuliarities 
will be explained in detail in §§ 203-225.) The German “ab- 
stract individualism” (treated in §226), which is that of the 
love of isolated personal freedom, needs severe discipline (such 
as feudal vassalage) to educate it into the necessary feeling of 
dependence on society.] 


CHAPTER II 


FIEST GEOUP— THE SYSTEM OF PASSIVE EDUCATION, 


§ 184. All education desires to free man from Lis 
finitude, to make him ethical, to unite him with God. 
It begins, therefore, with a negative relation to natural 
conditions, limits, and restraints, but at once falls into a 
contradiction of its aim, by converting this opposition 
to nature into a natural necessity. Spirit (that is to say, 
man acting in institutions) subjects the individual (1) to 
the rule of the family as the institution that is the closest 
approximation of nature ; (2) to the rule of the caste 
to a principle in itself spiritual, mediated through 
the division of labor, which it nevertheless, througli the 
principle of hereditary descent, joins again to the fain- 
ily ; (3) to the abstract seK-determination of the monk- 
ish quietism, which turns itself away as well from the 
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family as from work, and makes tliis flight from nature 
and human society, this absolute passivity, his educa- 
tional ideal. 

We shall not here enter into the details of these systems, but. 
simply endeavor to make clea.r their distinctions and remove the 
vagueness wliieh is generally found in the descriptions of them 
abounding in educational works, which employ the terms hierarch- 
ical and theocratical education ” without historical accuracy. 

[The rational ground for the system of “ passive education.’* 
It sets out to free man from thrall dom to Nature, and lienee as- 
sumes a negative rela.t ion ” toward "Miatural conditions/’ i, e., 
it refuses to permit the individual to give free rein to his animal 
impulses, hut constrains him to obey the rules and regulations 
ordained for the establishment and pre.servat ion of institutions. 
First, the institution of the family is set up as the supreme ob- 
ject of life in China. Secondly, the tlivision of labor (the \'oea- 
tions of life) is made the basis of caste, which is the chief con- 
cern of the Hindoo. Then tlie renunciation of all concrete life 
for the sake of monastic institutions is the requirement of the 
third species of “ passive education,” as found in Central Asia, 
and more or less in Ceylon and Farther India.] 

I. Family Education, 

§ 185. The family is the organic starting-point of all 
education. The nation looks upon itself as a family. 
Among all uncivilized people education is family edu- 
catioBj though they are not conscious of its necessity. 
Identical in principle with these peoplej but distin- 
guislied from them through the fact that it is conscious 
of it, the Chinese nation, in its laws, regulations, and 
customs, has established the family as the absolute basis 
of its life, and the only principle of its education. 

[The ‘‘ organic starting-point of all education” is the family, 
that is to say, the family is the institution that most resembles 
a product of Nature ; it arises through the natural relations of 
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sex anil parentage on the one hand, and through the necessary 
ethical laws that perfect and secure these natural relations on 
the other hand. The first form of the nation is a direct out- 
gTowtli of iiie fitniily. The tribe is patriarchal in its organiza- 
tion, The first collection of tribes into a nation retains the same 
foj’iii. The Chinese nation (437,000,000 of people !) is a rast fam- 
ily of families. IMere tribes can not be civilized l»eeause they 
have to devote their entire attention to pruteeting theii' narrow 
borders from neigh]3ori ng tribes. When these tribes are united 
into a great nation the border-land recedes, and ail classes of 
people may devote rliemselves to productive industry.] 

§ ISO. Tlie natural element of the family is found in 
marriage and kinship; the spiritual element, in love. 
We may call tlie natine of family feeling, which is the 
immediate unity of both elements, by the Latin name 
of pi etas. In so far as this appears not merely as a sub- 
stantial feeling, but at the same time as conscious laile of 
action, there arises from it the suhordinatioii involved 
in the implicit obedience of the wife to the liusbaBd, of 
children to the parents, of the younger children to the 
elder. In this obedience man first renoiiuces his will- 
fulness and his natural selfishness ; he learns to master 
his passions, and to conduct himself with deferential 
gentleness. 

When the principle that governs the family is transferred to po- 
litical relations, there arises the tyranny of the Chinese state, wdrieh 
can Dot be fully treated here. AYe had everywhere in it an analogi- 
cal relation to that, of parents and children. In China the ruler is 
the father and mother of the people; the civil officers are represent- 
atives of a paternal authority, etc. It follows that in school the chil- 
dren will be ranked according to their age. The authority of parents 
over i-fuidren is al)Ki)lute, hut its exercise is in point of fact very mild. 
Tile abandonment of daughters by the |>oorest classes in the great 
eities is no instance to the contrary, for the governineht rears the 
children in foundling asylums, where they are cared for by nurses 
appointed by the state. 
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[The family has a natural element and a spiritual element, 
(a) kinship by marriage and parentage : (b) love ; (c) pietas, or 
affectionate loyalty to one’s relatives is the unity of love and 
kinship. Obedience and providential care are tlie mutual duties 
arising out of the relation of subordination within the family.] 

■ § 187. These relations which are conditioned by na- 

I tnre take on the external shape of a definite ceremonial^ 
ithe learning of which is a chief element of education. 
In conformity with the naturalness of the pervading 
principle all crimes against it are punished by whipping 
with the rod, which, however, does not entail dishonor. 
I In order to lead man to self-control and to obedience to 
/ those who are naturally set over him, education devel- 
ops an endless number of fragmentary maxims to keep 
I his attention ever watchful over himself, and his be- 
; havior always fenced in by a code of prescriptions. 

We find in such moral sentences the substance of what is called, 
in China, philosophy. 

[The family preserves itself by a code of observances con- 
stituting a ceremonial or system of etiquette 'which forms the 
chief part of education. How to behave, is the important ques- 
tion, For details regarding the rules of etiquette in China, see 
HegeTs “Philosophy of History.” Five mutual duties named 
in the Shu-King as fundamental, (1) between the emperor and 
his people ; (3) between parents and children ; (3) between elder 
and younger brothers; (4) between husband and wife; (5) be- 
tween friend and friend. “ The son may not accost the father 
when he comes into the room ; he must seem to contract himself 
to nothing at the side of the door, and may not leave the room 
without his father’s permission.” The same obedience must be 
shown to the elder brother. The son does not receive honor for 
his meritorious deeds ; they are attributed to his father. The 
school flourishes there because it is the road to all preferment in 
the state. The Chinese alphabet has a separate sign for each 
word, and has to be mastered by an enormous effort of the 
' memory — ten thousand of these characters being necessary for 
graduating as a scribe. The primary reading-books are filled 
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with maxims relating to etiquette and belmvior, and. have to be 
memorized, words, characters, and ail Strict exaininiilious are 
lield to sift out tiie incompetent and admit the eom|>etent to a, 
higher course ot study. The third grade oJ* examination is iield 
by the (chancellor ot‘ the pr<.)viiicc twiice in three years, and .suc- 
cessful candidates receive the degree of Blooming Talent. {B. Z, 
instead ot B, A. /), and are qualiticd for primary teaelKn'.s, lawyers, 
notarie.s public-, or physunans. The fourth examiimtion is held 
at the capital of the province and under the direct iuii of two 
imperial examiners sent from Piddn. In .some inslances as 
many as twenty thousand ‘‘blooming talents” ulleod this ex- 
amination, but only one in a hundred of the c-amlidates is suc- 
cessful in obtaining the degree of “ Lit-eniiate.” Tlie ii«?**n1iates 
may enter the iifth and highest exaininatum held in tite Im- 
perial Palace at Pekin, and if they pass are entitled at, oiue to 
meinbersiiip in the Imperial Academy and a salary for life. 
This academy furnishes committees of cnintsel to whom the 
emperor refers all dillicult matters fur consideration and r<>})ort. 
These live sifting examinations han*, at last obtained as net 
result the men best fitted of all for carrying on the Chinese 
government in the prescribed path, foi* they have had not 
only to learn hy heart Oie five classit-s of Confm-ius, filled with 
maxims of family piety and patriarchal etiquette, but they have 
had to prove in the tinal examination that they understand and 
are able to defend the doctrines on which tlie government is 
founded. In the fir.st and second examinations only verbal 
memory is tested and no insigiit required. The minute details 
of Chinese education are of importance to us as proving clearly 
the function of the exclusive ediu-ation of the menioiy. Con- 
servative people without aspiration and Brmly bound to the 
established order of tilings can be produced without fail by 
schools that lay great stress on verbal mem(,»ry (e, g., “ learning by 
heart” the capricious orthography of the English s])elling-'l>ook, 
historical dales, geographical names, arithmetical tables, etc., 
:etc.).] 


§ 188* The theoretical education iueluJeH reading, 
writing — i* e., painting the letters with a brash— arith- 
metic, and the making of verses. But these accomplish- 
menta are not looked at as means of culture, but as 
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qualifications for official position. The Cliinese possess 
formally all the means for literary culture — priiitiiif:^, 
libraries, schools, and aeadcniies ; but the extent to 
which these appliances are used is not great. Their 
value has been often overrated because of their external 
resemblance to those found among us. 

[The effort requisite to learn the Cliinese alphabet is sufficient 
to commit to memory all the Chinese classics. Hence, the library 
is not so important in that country as in Europe and America, 
where one may learn to read with so little trouble. Hence, too, 
the obstacle in the way of original literary production.] 

II. Cade Education, 

§ 189. The members of the family, as a matter of 
course, differ from each other in sex and age, but this 
difference is entirely immaterial as far as the nature 
of their employment goes. In China, therefore, every 
position is open to each man ; he who is of humblest 
birth in the great state-family can climb to the highest 
honor. But the next step in the development of the 
state, as an institution, is that on which the division of 
labor is made the principle, and a new distinction added 
to that of the family : each one shall perfect himself 
only in that labor which was allotted to him as his own 
through his birth into a particular family. This fatal- 
ism (the distinction of caste) breaks up the life, but in- 
creases the social tension, by the necessary mutual de- 
pendence that flows from the division of labor; for 
human civilization moves on the one hand toward the 
deepening of its distinctions ; on the other, toward lead- 
ing them back into the unity which continually works 
against tlie natural tendency to fix human activity in ruta 
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of «iatAc iinpnsf's a new yoke on Hip nKlivitltial-, 
Tfip h!;,rl'*’Nt prefermprit is not open to eaoh as in tlio faniiiy 
i'inip; in hiflia, iho sfalkni of life is absolutely <lpl,orrniiip(I by 
birth. If bom n Ib-alnnan, be. may be a I'plimnous tonplier, uiui 
the objeot of iinbounbpd revrivnop on Hip part of the other 
fas’ps. Tlu‘i‘(‘ are warriors an<i mpn'bauls and ooiniivin labor* 
<'rs. besides many mixed oasti'S .founded on iulprinarria^os. The 
mominu's of Htp lowest pastes sivo far num^ de^jradod and brutally 
tribal cm! than Hip iu^to slaves of the West, India Islanfls] 

§ .100, Tl’io eliief work of education tints ('onsisfs in 
f.earfiin|]: eacli one the riglits aud duties oi liis easte bo 
that. sliall ol)S(TVc tltcir precise limits, tnid not pollute 
, himself by passing beyond them. As the farniiy-stato 
concerns itself witli fortifying tJie distinctions founded 
on nature) hy a far-reaching and vigorous ^cereiUQiiitih so 
tlie caste-state ninst do the same with tlie distinctions of 
caste. A painful etiquette becomes more and more ex- 
acting in its requisitions, the higher the caste, in order 
to make the isolation more sharply defined and more 
perceptible. 

adds foaturp pcriptnilos all p.xclusivp]Y pastp-rdupatipn. All aris- 
tocracy exiles itself on Hds acf'ount from its native country, speaks a 
.foreign language and loves it.s literature, adofds foreign raistoms, 
lives in foreign countries— in Italy, Paris, etc. In this way man be- 
comes “distinguished.” But that he should strive thus to “distin- 
guish” himself has its ultimate ground in the accident of his birth, 
and this is assuretlly always the principle of the caste-stale in which 
it is to he found in its most perfect form. The castes ref|uirp gene- 
alogical records, wliic'h are of the greatest importance frub lermining 
the destiny of the individual. The Brahman may strike dead one of 
a lower (‘asti‘ who has <lefil(‘d him hy contact, wit land lun'-oming 
Hun'chy Jiiibie tn punishmeirt ; ho would he regarded aserimiuab in 
fact, if h(‘ tH‘g]pct<nl tt» kill him. Thus it was formerly with the 
uiheer who did not immediately kill the citizen or coumioiii siddier 
who struck him a blow, 

[Education consists chiefly in teaching the etiquette and cere- 
monies proper to one's caste. To omit one of these obserTanees 
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is to become defiled, and requires a complicated ceremony ol 
purification. The Chinese etiquette is very simple compared 
with that of India: “ The Brahman must rest on a particular foot 
when rising; read the Vedas, each word separately, or doubling 
them alternately, or forward and backward; must not look at 
the sun when rising or setting, nor at its reflection in the water; 
must not step over a rope at which a calf is fastened, nor go 
out when it rains ; must not look at his wife when she eats, or 
when she sneezes; must not step on ashes, cotton-seeds, or 
broken crockery,” etc., etc. One of the lowest caste may be 
struck dead if he comes in the way of a Brahman ; if he hears the 
Vedas read, he must have melted lead poured into his ears, etc.] 

§ 191. The East Indian education is far deeper and 
richer than the Chinese. Its theoretical instruction also 
includes reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but these are 
subordinate, as mere means for the higher activities of 
poetry, speculation, science, and art. The practical edu- 
cation limits itself strictly by the lines of caste, and since 
the caste system constitutes a whole in itself, and each 
for its perinaiieiice needs the others, it can not forbear 
giving utterance suggestively to what is universally hu- 
man in the soul, in a multitude of fables (Hitopadesa) 
and apothegms (sentences of Bartrihari), especially in- 
tended for the education of princes, and furnishing a 
sort of mirror of the world. 

Xenophon's Cyropedia is not Greek but Indian in its plan. 

[The Brahman caste may be said to be devoted to religious lit- 
erature and worship. Through them have arisen epic and dra- 
matic poems, systems of philosophy, science, and art. The Hito- 
padesa is the Indian .dSsop, and contains a multitude of fables 
for the instruction of the sons of a king. Tliey are ingeniously 
interwoven. The animals of one fable relate other fables. The 
pigeon relates to the crow the fable of the tiger and the trav- 
eler ; the king of the mice relates the fable of tlie deer, the jackal, 
and the crow ; the crow relates the fable of the blind vulture, 
the cat, and the birds, etc.} 
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III. MonMsh Ed%tmtion, ' ■ 

. ,| 192.' Family education, demands imconditioml 
obedience toward parents and toward all who stand in 
an analogous position; 'Caste-education demands , iin- 
conditioiial obedience to the duties of the caste* The 
family punishes with the rod ; the castey by excoinmimi* 
eatioiiy by loss of honor. The negative tendency against 
nature appears in both systems- in the form of a strict 
ceremonial,' distinguishing between the differences aris- 
ing from nature. The family -as -well as the caste .has 
within it a fotintain of manifold activity, but it' has also 
just as manifold a limitation of the individual The 
impulse toward higher civilization is forced, therefore, 
to turn against nature in general. It must become in- 
different to the family. But it must also oppose the 
social order, and the fixed distinctions of division of 
labor as necessitated by nature. It must become indif- 
ferent to labor and the fruits derived from it. That it 
may not be conditioned either by nature or by human 
civilization, it denies both, and makes its action to con- 
sist in producing an abstinence from all action. 

[Monkish education “ turns against nature ” altogether, and 
does not, like the family and the caste, lay emphasis on differences 
arising from nature (such as sex, age, birth, hereditary descent, 
etc.). Labor, and even the fruits of labor, are a matter of in- 
difference to it. The activity of Buddhism is directed toward 
abstention from activity. Here the passive education ciilmi- 
■ ,:;',nates.|' 

§ 193. Such ail indifference toward nature and the 
social order produces the education M-hich we have 
called monkish. Those who perpetuate the race, care 
for food, clothing, and shelter, and for these material 
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contributions, as the laity, receive in return from tliose 
who live this contemplative life the spiiitual reward of 
participation in the blessings which w\ait upon ascetic 
contemplation. The family institution as well as tlie 
institution of human labor is subordinated to the abstract 
isolation of the cloister, in which the individual lives 
only for the purification of his soul. All things are 
justified by this end. Castes are found no more ; only 
those are bound to the observance of a special ceremonial 
who as nuns or monks subject themselves to uncondi- 
tional obedience to the rules of the cloister, these rnlefi 
solemnly enjoining on the negative side celibacy and 
cessation from business, and on the positive side prayer 
and performance of ceremonial rites. 

[Such a system requires a distinction of the people into laity 
and monks. For with Buddhist monks alone the rnoe would 
soon perish. The laity supply the material wants of the monks, 
and keep up the race. The dreadful oppression of ceremonial 
which prevails in Chinese etiquette and Hindoo observance of 
caste is avoided in Buddhism. All is simplified. There are 
three hundred million Buddhists scattered over China, Farther 
India, Ceylon, and among the Mongolia;ns of Siberia, in China 
Buddhism takes on an essentially modified form ; it does not 
replace the family principle as in Thibet.] 

§ 194. In the school of the Chinese Tao-tse, and in 
the command to the Brahman after he has established 
a family to become a hermit, we find the transition as 
it actually exists to the Buddhistic quietism which has 
covered the rocky heights of Thibet with countless 
cloisters, and reared the people who are dependent upon 
it into a child-like amiability, into a contented repose. 
Art and science have here no value in themselves, and 
are regarded only as ministering to religion. To be able 
to read, in order to mutter the prayers, is desirable 
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With the conscions purpose of the monk to rerlnce self 
to notliing, as the highest good, the system of passive 
edueation attains its highest point, Bnt civilization can 
not content itself with this abstract and di-eamy absence 
of all action, thoiigh it demands a high stage of cult- 
ure ; it has recourse therefore to action, partly on the 
positive aide to conquer nature, partly to double its own 
existence by building up human institutions. Ins]>ired 
with afftrmative courage, it descends triumphantly from 
die mountain-heights, and fears secularization no more. 

ilnThibnt every fiifhorwho has four .-ions 71111.4 dotlicalo one 
of Uiorri In nioiia,slie life. Tho siijironie objcol, of lifo a.mnii^^ tlip 
Buddhists wiioro Lfimaism pro vails— for fjamaism is ajinlilioal 
form, not al all oooxtciisive with Biiddbisin as a religion— is to 
attain Ihe oievalcd spiritual oontlilion of tlui nionaslic ordor. 
Failing in this highost ohjeot, t ho poopio strivi' to sharp in tho di- 
vine favors dispensed or olilained by tlio priests* The Buddhistio, 
view of the world is in sharp contrast with the diristian view, 
although its monastieism as wtII as its ceremonial lias a close 
external resemblance to the forms of tho Catholic Church ; and. 
in fact, Lamaism may have borrowed its ceremonial from East- 
ern Christians in the eighth century or later. The Buddhist 
seeks yiirvana, or the absolute repose of being; a state in which 
he is freed not only from all earthly cares and distracting 
tnoiights, but also from all cares and thoughts of whatever 
description. In fa(,"t, while Christianity seeks deliverance from 
selfi.shness. Buddhism seeks deliverance from selfhood, and aims 
to lose all consciousness, as the Sankhya. doctrine of India, which 
is apparently the root of Buddhist theology, plainly teaches. 
In this respect the passive ” education comes most strongly into 
contrast with the “ active ” edueation. The former seeks to free 
hsclf from evil by passively renouncing not only all action, hut 
life Itself. The latter strives to conquer evil by action, and edm 
cates to a life which helps itself by helping others,] 
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CHAPTER III,' 

: SECOKD OEOITP.— THE' SYSTEM OF ACTIVE EDtrCATION. 

§ 195. Active education elevates man from Ms com* 
I plete subjection to the family, caste, and asceticism, into 
! a concrete activity guided by a definite aim wliich siib- 
ordinates those institutions into means of its own deveb 
J oprnent, and grants to each independence on condition 
l^of its perfect accord with the spirit of the whole. These 
I aims are the military state, the future condition after 
l^death, and industry. There is always an element of 
nature present, which gives occasion to the activity ; but 
this no longer appears, like the family, the caste, the 
egoistic personal seclusion of the cloister, as immedi- 
ately dwelling within the individual, hut as something 
outside of himself which limits him; and yet, as his 
destined career has an internal relation to him, is es- 
sential to him and assigns to him the object of his 
activity. The Persian has for his object of conquest, 
other nations; the Egyptian, death; the Phoenician, 
the sea. 

[Active education in contrast to passive education directs its 
efforts outward with a view to accomplish some new conquest. 
Passive education was conservative, and aimed to crush out in- 
dividuality by imposing on it burdensome codes of etiquette, 
ceremonies, and moral order. Active education has the opposite 
tendency. Tlie Persian strives to prepare his youth for military 
conquest. The Phoenician educates for foreign eoinmeree, the 
perils of the sea and hostile lands. The Egyptian makes this 
life a preparation for immortality, building gigantic tombs, and 
embalming the corporeal hull of the soul, so that it may serve 
its purpose again at the resurrection.] 
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L Military Education. 

: |:19.6. That education which .would emancipate a 
Dation irom .the passivity of isolation and one-sided de- 
velopment must throw it into a pi’ocess of intercourse 
with other forms of civilization. A nation does not 
find its real limits in its territorial boundaries; it can 
leave its ' habitat and seek a new and distant one. Its 
true limit is made by another nation. The nation which 
feels its own genuine substantiality turns itself there- 
fore against other nations in order to subject them and 
to reduce them to the condition of mere accidents of it- 
self as substance. It begins a system of conquest which 
has in itself no limitations, but goes from one nation to 
another, and extends its course indefinitely. The final 
result of this attack on other nations is that it combines 
them against it, and is in its tuni invaded and conquered. 

The early history of the Persian is twofold : the patriarchal in 
the high valleys of Iran, and the religio-hierarehicai among the 
Medes. We find under these circumst ances a repetition of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the Chinese, Indian, and Buddhist education ; 
even the Indian is included, because in ancient Eend there were also 
castes. Among the Persians themselves, as they descended from 
their mountains to the conquest of other nations, there was properly 
only a military nobility. The priesthood was subjected to the royal 
power which represented the concrete might of the nation. Of the 
Persian kings, Cyrus attacked Western Asia; Camliyses, Africa; 
Darius and Xerxes, Europe ; until at last the reaction of tlie spirit- 
ually higher nationality of Greece did not content itself with mere 
self-protection, b\it, under the Macu^donian Alexand<*r returned the 
attack upon Persia itself. 

[Intercourse with foreign nations is the prime source of na- 
tional ju'tivity. The Persian desires to establish am imeondi- 
tioned empire. To do this he must reduce to submission the 
tribes and states that border on his frontier. Out of the Eu 
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piirates Valley in earlier times the Chaldeans and Assyrians had 
made inroads upon the separate branches of the Aryan race, 
which, are now united and form the Persian Empire. On the 
north and east the Mongolian tribes menaced the peace of his 
border-land. Under Cyrus the valley of the Enx)hrates, and 
later, all Syria and Asia Minor are subdued; inider Cambyses, 
Egypt. But the Persian can not annihilate border-lands, al- 
though he removes them thousands of miles from his capital. 
Beyond Asia lies Europe. Greece contains anotlicr Aryan peo- 
ple in whom are beginning the impulses toward a new civiliza- 
tion far more favorable to individual development than anything 
that has yet appeared. Darius and Xerxes attempt to conquer 
this new limit, but fail at last. Greece, aroused by ihe contest, 
and learning to know its own power, returns the attack in the 
following century, and all the territory tliat Persia had conquered 
yields to Alexander and his generals.] 

I" § 197. Education enjoined upon the Persians (1) to 
I speak the truth; (2) to learn to ride horseback, and to 
jise the bow and arrow. There is implied in the first 
command a recognition and acknowledgment of the re- 
ality of things and events, the negation of all dreamy 
absorption, of all fantastical vagueness ; and in this light 
the Persian, in contrast with the Hindoo, appears to be 
^sober and reasonable. In the second command is im- 
plied warlike practice, but as yet that of the nomadic 
tribes. The Persian fights on horseback, and thus ap- 
pears in contrast to the Indian hermit-seclusion and the 
quietism of the Lamas as restless and in constant motion. 

The family increases in value as it rears a large number of war- 
riors. To have many children was a blessing. The King of Persia 
gave a premium for all children over a certain number. Kations 
were assembled as nations for war; hence tlie immense inuUitude of 
a Persian army. Eveiything — family, business, possessions— -must 
be regardlessly sacrificed to the one aim of war. Education, there- 
fore, cultivated an unconditional obedience to the king; the slightest 
I inclination to assert an individual independence high treiison 
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and was punished with death. In China, on the eomrary, duty to 
the family is paramount to duty to the state, or rather is itself duty 
I he slate. Tin* eivil oilicer who nuairns the loss ol <me of his 
family is released during the period of mourning from ilie dulh's 
of his function. 

[The edueutiori of the Persians is said to ha^'e laid great stress 
ifu (1) speaking truth, and (3) learning to ride horseback, and use 
the bow and arrow. To speak the truth implies a respect fur 
the faets and events of the world as they are. Under the pas- 
sis^e peoples then' jU'evailed a greater resjieijt fur huiiiuji urdi- 
iiauees, etiquette, caste, etc. Tlie HindiMj looked ujujii ail 
nature as ]un*e illusion — a sort of dream whh'h is inijHised upon 
inaii because of his fallen condition. East Indian poetry gives 
rein the imaginalion, and allows trutli to interpose no limits 
to its exaggerations. Hence truth-sjteaking sci'Uis tu ha\t* great 
significance. It could not be encouraged among people who 
despistal real facts and events and held in eonteinpt all ex- 
istence. We must not, iKuvever, eoiiiit the civilizations of 
Brahiniiiism and Buddhism as (d* no value. They an* immense 
steps in advance of mere tribal civilizatitm. In his first step 
away from mere savage life man exaggei’ates the importance of 
ethical usage's and despises in a. eonvsponding degree the facts 
and event r? of Nature, la mere tribal life tlie savage fears 
Nature, and lias nu peai'e from its inconstancy and dreadful 
might. After long progress he comes to revere human social 
order as su|.»erior. The members of the family are supple- 
mented and rendered equal by mutual help, so that infancy, old 
age, sickness, calamity, and sox are robbed of their special ter- 
rors. The state pertorms a similar service in 'msiiring the in- 
dividual agumsl vicissitude, and espt'cially against vioieuce from 
mankind. Uivil society protec-ts the individual from famine, in 
case of failui’c of crops in one particular locality. But nut.with- 
standing the Importance of so<*ial order, the nations of Eastern 
Asia go to extremes in their reverence for it. The Western 
Asiatic nations, whom Hoseukninz calls “active imtiuns,” cor- 
rect this one-sidedness m various ways. The Persian trained 
his ymith carefully in observing accurately the exiud state of 
facts and events by insisting oy Bcrupulous statements. He 
taught iiim tt> ride horseback and use the Imw and arrow. Here 
the state as such became the most important institution, whereis 
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in China the family, in India the divisions of civil society, in 
Thibet the church, were most important.] 

r* § 198. The theoretical education, which was limited 
! to reading, writing, and to instruction in religious cere- 
i inonial, was in the hands of the magi, the number of 
I whom was estimated at eighty thousand, and who them- 
selves had enjoyed the advantages of a careful education, 
as is shown by their gradation into HerbedSj Mobeds^ and 
DestuT-mobedSy i. e., into apprentices, journeymen, and 
masters. The very fundamental idea of their religion 
, was military ; it demanded of man to fight on the side 
' of the king of light, and guard against the princes of 
darkness and evil It gave to him the honor of a free 
position between the world-moving powers and thus the 
possibility of a self-chosen career, by which means vigor 
fand chivalrous feeling were developed. Eeligion di- 
i rected the activity of man toward the realities on this 
; planet, making it its object to increase the dominion of 
the good, by purifying the water, by planting trees, by 
extirpating troublesome wild beasts. Thus it inci’eased 
I bodily comfort, and no longer, like the monk, treated 
Lthis as a mere negative affair. 

[The Magi, a separate tribe, said to number eighty thousand, 
furnished the teachers of reading, writing, and religion. They 
had three degrees of advancement in culture among them— ap- 
prentice, journeyman, and master (Herbed, 3dobed, and Deatur- 
mobed). The religion of China has a family character— the wor- 
ship of ancestors ; the religion of Old Persia has a character tend- 
ing to promote the interests of the state — a military tendency. 
Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd), the good spirit, fights against Angra- 
Mainya (Ahriman), the evil spirit. The Persian religion teaches 
that life is a warfare, and that ail good men must fight on the side 
of Ormuzd, the king of light. It was enjoined by religion to con- 
qtier the desert by planting trees and digging wells and inereas- 
ing bodily comfort. This is in contrast to the spirit of Buddhism.] 
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II. Priestly Education. 

§ 199. War achieves its purpose through its capacity 
to inflict deatli. It deals out death, and by its means 
decides who shall serve and who obey. But the nation] 
that finds its activity in war, though it makes death the ? 
servant of its purpose, yet finds its own limit in death.j 
Other nations are only its boundaries, which it can pass 
over by fighting with and conqueiing them. But death 
itself it can never escape, whether it come in the sands 
of the desert— that buried for Cambyses an army which 
he sent to the oracle of the Libyan Ammon — or in the 
sea, that scorns the rod * of the angry despot, or by the 
sword of the free inanf who guards his household gods. 
On this account, a people stands higher that in the midst 7 
of life reflects on death, or rather lives for it. The edu- ’ 
cation of such a nation must be priestly, because death I 
is the means of the transition to the future life, and eon- ] 
sequently it, like birth, becomes a sacrament. The fam-| 
ily-state, the caste-state, the monkish-state, and the mili- 
tary-state are not hierarchies in the sense that the 
national life is directed by a priesthood. But in Egypt 
this was actually the case, because the chief educational 
tribunal was the death-court which judged only the 
dead, awarding to them or denying them the honor of 
burial as the result of their whole life. Its award, how- 
ever, aflEeeted also the honor of the surviving family. 

fWar is dlreeted agAliist the limits of national sovereignty. 
Death is a imtural iimit to life. War succeeds becmnsa it deals 
out death to the enemy. While the Persian directs his energies 


* Xerxes ordered the Hellespont to he ' scourged with rods because hii 
bridge was broken hy the waves, 

t Say, at Maratiion, Salarois, and Thermopyte, 
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against the limit of the state, the Egyptian occupies himseli 
with the consideration of the supreme limit of life itself. The 
leading idea of Egyptian civilization seems to be the prepara.'- 
tiou for death. The death-court that decided upon the mei-ils 
of the life of each individual at his decease furnished the must 
important educative influence in the land. It established an 
ideal standard of living and gave daily illustrations of its appli- 
cation to particular examples. Those who approximated this 
ideal w'ere awarded the honor of being embalmed — they were 
considered flt to dwell wdth Osiris in the “still kingdom of 
Ameuti.” The priestly caste in Egypt w^ere the teachers.] 

f § 200. General education liere limited itself to read- 
‘ ing, writing, and arithmetic. Special education- con- 
I sisted properly only in training the youth for a definite 
[vocation within the circle of the family. In this fruit- 
ful and warm land the expense of supporting children 
was very small. The division into classes was without 
the cruel features of the Indian civilization, and life 
itself in the narrow valley of the Nile was very social, 
abounding in festivities, and in eating and drinking, and 
^was brave and cheerful, because the familiarity with 
vdeath heightened the force of enjoyment. In a stricter 
; sense only, the warriors, the priests, and the kings had 
an education. The aim of life, which was to determine 
lat death its eternal future, to secure for itseK a passage 
into the still kingdom of Amenti, manifested itself ex- 
;|temally in the care which they expended on the pres- 
fervation of the dead hull of the immortal soul, and on 
: this account devoted its temporal life to building tombs 
to last an eternity. The Chinese builds a wall to secure 
his family-state from attack ; the Hindoo builds pagodas 
for his gods; the Buddhist erects for himself monastic 
cells; the Persian constructs in Persepolis the tomb of 
his kings, where they may retire in the evening of their 
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lives after tliey Lave rioted in EcLatana, Babylon, and 
Snsa; bnt the Egyptian builds his own tomb, and car- 
ries on war only to protect it. 

[Tile Egyptian finds it possible to conquer Niituiv and n lake it 
serve him. He builds canals and dikes to regulate the over- 
flow of t lie Nile, and thereby get the utmost service from (lie 
fertilkhig power of the line soil that the river brings <luvvji to 
him from the moiiii tains at the soutli. Observatiun of Xaluic, 
necessary for the purpose of utilizing the Nile freshets. Icud-N hmi 
to a knowledge of astronomy, the construction uf caieinlurs, and 
to hydraulic engineering, lie unclei*stands irrigation, die cun- 
stniction of canals, daui>, and reservoirs, lie invents the <eience 
of geometry, so far as it is required in surveying, because he has 
to recover his farm every year after the inundation, and lis anew 
its buundarics. Farms on tlie banks of the ri\er are liable Id he 
washed away by new channels ent thruiigh by freshets, *>r t lie 
old landmarks may be coviTed up t»r d» strayed; luuiee he is * 

led to a more careful system v»f laws on tin* subject uf landed b; 

property, the riglits and privileges a])pf*rlaining to its use and 
its ownership. Hgvpt invents writing by lii(*roglvphi(*s, and 
develops out, of it two other systems the syllahie and alphabetic. ^ - 
The priestly caste taught arithmetic, geometry, surveying and 
mensuration, civil engineering, reading and writing and music 
to youth of their own caste as Well as to the caste of w'arriors.^/F ; , 
Plato, however, tells us that the children of the Egyptians were - 
taught to read in classes. Diodorii.s says that even the artisans . , 
were taught to read. Perhaps this was necessary to the numer- i 
ous artisans who engraved insm’ipUoiis on the temples and % j ' * ‘ 
tombs. We learn that arithmetic was taught bv means id ' 
games and plays, such as trading pieces of money, guessing at \ 
the number of grains of wheat held in the hand) or h,v arrang-, y,; , > 
ing pjupils in military lines. The cost of living w^as s«.» <*heapl ‘ 
that four dollars in our money would have supported a single^ ; . ^ 
individual until twenty years of age,] ? ‘ % 

in. In dadnial Edtieation . 

§ 201. The ej^stem of active education was to find 

its solution ill a nation which wandered from the coast 

16 
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of the Bed Sea to the foot of the Lebanon Mountains 
on the Mediterranean, and ventured foiih upon the sea 
which before that time all nations had avoided as a dan- 
gerous and destructive element. The Plicenician was 
industrial, and needed markets where lie could dispose 
of the products of his skill. But while he sought for 
them he disdained neither force nor deceit : he planted 
colonies ; he stipulated that he should have in the cities 
of other nations quarters for himself ; he induced the 
nations to adopt articles of luxury, and insensibly intro- 
duced among them his culture and even his religion. 
The education of such a nation must have seemed pro- 
fane, because it fostered indifference toward family and j 
one’s native land, and made restless and even passionate | 
activity subservient to gain. The practical understand- 
ing and utilitarianism rose to a high dignity. 

[The Phoenicdan resembles the other active peoples in having 
for his supreme aim the conquest of a limit to his being. In- 
dustry aims to conquer Nature in so far as it limits our lives in 
the form of three wants — food, clothing, and shelter. In order 
to overcome these completely, man must lay under contribution 
all lands and all climates. One locality compensates for the de- 
ficiencies of another. Commerce, then, is the form of industry 
that aids most effectively the conquest over Nature. The Phceni- 
cian leaves his home and bimes the ocean. Education must be of 
such a ehauieter that it will wean the youth from love of home. 
Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, Berytus, Tripoiis, Aradis, were places of 
gi*eat security on the land side, while they afforded security 
for shipping on the seaward side. Alanufaetures of metallic 
goods, glass, linen textoes dyed with the wonderful Tyrian 
purple, furnished the home productions with which to obtain 
the coveted articles of foreign peoples. Tin from Corn wall, 
amber from the Baltic, gold-dust from Western Africa, were 
brought home and used in manufactures. Trains of loaded 
camels pierced the deserts and arrived at the great cities on- the 
Euphrates. Phoenician colonies settled Cyprus, Crete, Carthage, 
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Cades (Cadi//). The Phaniicia-n earried the alphabeYie writing 
of Egypt 10 all parts of Europe, for in enuiiiierce writing is in- 
dispeiisahh*.] 

^ 2o2. Of the education of the Ph(X‘iii( 'iaii;: we know 
only so imich us to enable us to conclude that it whe 
certainly various and extensive: among the Carthagini- 
ans, at least, that their cliildren were practiced in read- 
ing. writing, and aritlnnetie, in religious duties; sec- 
ondly, iu a trade; and, tiiially, in the use of anus. 
Comiueree became with tbe Phoeuicians tlieir cthief oc- 
cupation. and self-interest made them biuve to phnv tbe 
inb(jspituble .sea and, led by curiosity, penetrate tbe 
horror of its \'ast distances, but yet conceal from other 
nations their discoveries and wrap them in a veil of 
fable. 

It is a bcaiiliful tesliiiioiiy lo tlie tjiiaiity ul the Greek iiiiiui that 
Plato and otheir a>:,sigii as a cause of the iuw state of arilliiiielie and 
lualliomatics among the Pha-uieians and Egyptians the w:inl of free 
and disinteret-ted iitvt*btigatioiK 

[Education assumes a utilitarian eliaracder fur a coininta'ciai 
people — especially arithmetic and jieiimansliip form the com- 
mercial arts. Inasmuch as alTection for home and parerds 
would injure tiie quality of tlie sailor, education rooted out this 
atfeetion. The fearful wwship of Mokich, the tire-god, to wlatm 
they sacrificeti children, laying them hi his red-hot arms in the 
presence of mothers wdio were not permitted to express their 
pain by cries was a powerful means of edueaiiug partdital and 
tilial indifference necessary to produce a population bif comimir- 
cial adventurers. Thi*ir religious rites thus assisted to form the 
national character. Not only arithmetic and writing, but cun* 
aing and deceit w"ei’e taught, as necessary fi>r skillful bargains,] 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THIRD ^BOUP. — THE SY'STEM OF IIs'DIVIDUilL EBUCATM 

§;203. OkE'SIBed passivity as well as one-sided aetiv^ 
ity is subs tuned under iudividnality, wbleli makes itself 
into its own.: end and aim. The PlKenieian made gain 
his aim ; his activity was of a ntilitarian cliaracter. In-'" 
dividiiality as an educational principle is indeed selfish j 
in so far as it endeavors to cultivate its own peeiiliarity, i 
but it is at the same time noble. It desires not to Aave^[ 
but to be. Individuality also begins in what is natiiraJ, i 
but it elevates nature by means of art to ideality. The 
principle of beauty gives place to the principle of cult- 
ure, which renounces the charm of appearance for the 
knowledge of the tine. The msthetic individuality is 
followed by tlie practical, which has no longer any basis 
in natural relations, but proceeds from an artificial basis 
— a state formed for a place of refuge. In order to cre- 
ate an internal unity in this, a definite code of laws is 
framed; in order to assure its external safety, the in- 
vincible warrior is demanded. Education is therefore, 
more exactly speaking, training in juristic and military 
affairs. The morality of the state is undermined as it 
brings into its mechanism one nation after another, until 
it encounters an individuality, become daziinonic, which 
makes its war-hardened legions tremble with weakness. 
We characterize this individuality as daemonic because 
it desires recognition simply for its own sake. Not for 
its beauty and culture, not for its knowledge of business 
and its bravery, only for its peculiarity as such does it 
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claim value, and in tlie effort to secure this it is rcadj 
to hazard life itself. In its natiirallj growing existence 
t]ii.s individnality is deep, but at the same time xvithont 
self-limit. Tlic nations educate themselves to this in- 
dividuality when they destroy the Roman world — thal 
of self-limit and balance — which they find. 

I ImiivitliRilily hnth luissiviiy nnd iiftivily. luvoii' 

kriinz uiKlf-rstarHls hy “ iiidivitlnjil cdueation ” 1ha.i rdiifni inn 
wlnnh hiis |V*r its sole niin the develojnneni of Ihn lixli vidnah 
insif’ad nf spnkin^4‘«n external objeei for whieh h snl)ni‘#linaie.>» 
the iinlividiml. It desires not lo /if/w, ]>ut. In f((‘. Tlie iilne-es nf 
“ iiKlivhlua] " edneatinn ni't' three: iff) a'sllielit' e{ I neat inn. whii'h 
sei'ks In iniikea work nf art. nut nf man ; it devi'lnps int n a Invenf 
truth, and Unally sets aside we/?//V/ for (h) praniitail (xlw- 
ealinn, that nf iinine, deals not witli I he heaiil il’ul nor with t he 
true, lull with the realizatinii nf ilie will in its essf*nee, I'he- 
will fd' man is not reveah'd in eapidee and ai’l«itrariiH‘SS, nrir in 
mer«^ enstomary iisap's, llie essential fnrms are emhndied hi 
laws of jnstine and in ri,ghts. lo»r these ex)>re.ss what is and may 
he uriiversal — tiie eoininon jTrnintd nf all partieniar volitions. 
Violate tlie law, and each man's deed is a.ii^ainst the deeds nf all 
other men. Witliont law lh(' a.2:.ij:repite aetion of man lendn 
tovTard self-nulli final ion. The Knman prinriple in the world- 
history eoiH'erns the tlisnnvmy and ennrieiat.ion the just Pelf- 
limitation of will, arid it has hecjuealln.ai to the, worhi tlie code 
of laws and foians of inunieipal "oveniment whic'h make, possi- 
ble modern civilization. The Gr(?fdv has left ns the ideal stand- 
ard of the beaidifnl and the Btatcirient of the trne, as wll as the 
form of its investigation. Each of these aetivities involves the 
eultnre of the mdividnal: (a) the ^maceful V>ndy; fh) the de 
veloped infeileei; (e) the. fornniiion of eharaeter. The Clrcet 
individnality is undermined by the discovery of the principle of 
truth ns hijj^ln>r than IwMmty. The Roman pnaneiftle, is nndee 
mined liy the eimfpnhst of all nations; its siieta^ss dest mys it hy 
removSn^^ t he tension W'hk'h had ejiislcal a.^ainsl other nations, 
and wldi'li had ludped It to form the Homan eliaracten It now 
encounters the thiril phase of individuality— that of the Gothic 
or Teutonic nations* These northern peoples do not make special 

► 
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individuality their object either in the form of the boautifuh of the 
true, or of the firm and just character. They make general indi- 
viduality their object, without any special aims, or with any and 
all aims. Individuality of this sort is called ‘‘ dmmonic ” by 
Rosenkranz, because it does not consider any other motives thaii 
recognition of the peculiar self of the individual, counting as 
naught all possessions, wisdom, justice, sacred m’dinanees, and 
demanding recognition solel3^ This trait of the Gothic race re- 
appears always when its individuals settle on a border-land or 
resort to partisan warfare. The chieftains of the Scottish bor- 
der-land, the Norse sea-kings, the Crusaders, the knights of 
Charlemagne, the Cid — even the “ cow-boy ” desperadoes of our 
own border-land— exhibit this supreme love of individuality for 
its own sake. Romo conquered the northern peoples, and then 
tanght them civil law and military tactics. They then assumed 
the mastership of the world, and modern history begins.] 

I. Esthetic Educai/ion. 

§ 204. The system of individual education begins 
with the transfiguration of the immediate individuality 
into beauty. On the side of nature this system is pas- 
sive, for individuality is given through nature ; but on 
tlie side of spirit it is active, for spirit must determine 
to restrain itself within limits as the essence of beauty. 

[ J&thelie individuality involves a passive side, in so far as it 
presupposes the body as an organic product of nature. It pro- 
ceeds to cultivate its natural gifts by training through gymnas- 
tics, and this is its active side. Self-control, manifested physical- 
ly, produces what we call gracefulness, and gnic?efulness is the 
Greek ideal of beauty. It may be defined a.s the bodily mani- 
festation of freedom. Every limb of a Greek statue seems to be 
posed as it is because the soul Avithin thus wills it. ‘^Solf“ 
limitation ’’ is a characteristic, of Greek character— tnoih'ralion, 
the golden mean, being its manifestation.] 

§ 205. Here the individual is of value only in so far 
as he is beautiful. At first beauty is apprehended as 
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natural, but secondly it is carried over into the realm of 
spirit (i. e., into the institutions of civilization), and the 
good is posited as identical with the beautiful. The 
ideal of aesthetic education demands always that there 
shall he also an e.Hernal unity of the good with the 
beautiful 5 of spirit with Nature. 

We euii not here give in detail the history of Grreek eclneatioii. 
it is the best known among us, and the literature in which it is 
worked niit is very extensive. . . . We must content ourselves with 
mentioning the chief epochs ^vhich follow from the nature of its 
principle, 

[The beautiful w’as first realized in the living bodies of ath- 
letes (the “■ natural” phase of the beautiful). In the next place 
it \vas realized in social forms, civil and political. The “natu- 
ral ” phase of the beautiful -was developed in the games. There 
were the great luilional games: the Olympian, celebrated once in 
four years ; the Isthmian, once in twm years ; the Nemean, once 
in two years; the Pythian, once in four years; so that nearly 
every year there was a great national celelu’ation in which it 
was determined wlio of all Greece should carry off the prize at 
wrestling, boxing, and throwing the discus, the spear, or the 
jaweliii; who could excel at. running, leaping, (he c‘hariot-race, 
or the horseback-race. The preparation for these great national 
festivals took place in every village in the land every week and 
every day. The daily labor for the necessities of life was all 
well enoiigh, but the Greek considered games of far grea.ter im- 
portance. Games were in fact his highest religious ceremonies. 
For he believed that his gods w^ere supremely beautiful human 
forms, in w^hose likeness human beings w^ere intended to be. 
The games were instituted to celebrate this likeness of man to 
the gods as wtII as to develop and increase this likeness. The 
people attended these games and in time each and all became 
good judges of w^hat is beautiful and graceful in human form 
just us a community that attends horse-races comes to know at a 
glance the good points of a horse. Neigliboriiig villages unite 
for more general gmmes on special oeeasions. Then the entire 
state has its festival. The victors in each state go up to those 
great national games founded by heroes and demi-gods in order 
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to dociilo their relative claims for the Ip'xImvI,;,, * 

people thus educated as to the living work of urt it br^ ® 
possjb e for such artiV«! became 

Praxiteles. tS- wS Im h " " 

Tl,ov„,r I- could ho appimated as never sinr.„ 

I lit peifeolmn m Inrm and gracefulness of carrin-e reachwl 
the victor in the games are fixed for eternity h hl ' oi 
and no one is coiisideroxi fullv pri.ir. ^ i ^ ‘haptso* stone, 

until he knows something about the Grelk'LTof'^f 

S!rtheir'peX'tiof form "f -totil 

serenity, their “ ela-ssie repose.” Whethei' these 

nfal aetivity/and'not' mer;Tras"^pt^^^^^^^ 

They are full of movement, though at rest and fonTf'^'’’^' 
when in violent action. In their aetivifv 11,1 v 
siderato purpose and perfect self-, control The f 

5'5?;SSS.iiSS 

every limb, so that the repose is seen \r. ! m 

restraint, and not the repose whiVli see ^ * ''"''‘"^*cry self- 

vital energy.] aecompanies the absence of 

§ 206. Education was in Greece thoroughly national 1 
tbieetlt a free man, and so 

^ubjeet only to the laws of the state, and not to the ca-* 

price of any one person. Thus the nationality was freed ' 
from the despotic unity of the o-n/i ^ > 

ae exelraivenGes of caste, aroogh the fact that it 

toed wiain i« .leteUollhettfoft i 2 

of dafle„nt taoea. Th™ ae Dorian Koe held 7^^ 

>. gjmnaatice; the aEoIiene, music i ae lonlans, po- 
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etry. Tlie ^oliaii individuality was absorbed in the 
development of the two others, and the latter unfolded 
an mternal antagonism. The education of the Dorian 
race Avas national education in the fullest sense of the 
word ; in it a uniform public education wats given to 
all in common, even including the young women; 
among the ■ Ionic race it was also in its subjects taught 
truly national, but in its form it was select and private 
for those belonging to various great families and clans. 
The former, reproducing the Oriental phase of abstract 
imity, educated all in one mold ; the latter was the nurs- 
ery of particular individualities. 

[Greek education gave the individual the consciousness of 
freedom from the despotism of arbitrary will. The laws were 
the will for all. Neither family nor caste prevailed over the in- 
dividual. Since the Amphictyonic League united the different 
Greek states without consolidating them, the distinctions of in- 
dividuality were preserved. While the Dorian races (of Sparta, 
Argos, and Messenia.) held to gymnastics almost exclusively, the 
iEolians (of Boeotia and Thessaly) cultivated music as of equal 
importance, and the lonians (of Athens and the islands of the 
Archipelago) included poetry as especially essential. The Dori- 
ans tended toward the Persian form of Orientalism, educating 
all in one mold and repressing individualism. But, as the main 
object of its education was individualism, it contradicted itself 
by forcing all into one type. Especially in Athens we find the 
nursery of individuality in all its peculiarity.] 

§ 207. (1) Education in the heroic age was without 
any systematic arrangement, and left each one perfectly 
free. They told the histories of the adventures of other 
heroes, and by their own deeds gave material for similar 
histories to others. 

The Greeks began where the last stage of the active system of 
education ended — with piracy and the seizure of women. Swimming 
was a universal practice among the sea-dwelling Greeks, just as m 
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England— the mistress of the ocean— rowing is the most promineni 
exercise among the students, and for its encouragement public re^ 
gattas are held. 

[In the heroic age education fitted the indiyidual for advent- 
ures, chiefly in the interest of the welfare of Hellas, howeven 
Surrounding peoples were called “ barbarians,” and were thought 
to possess no rights that the Greek was bound to respect. The 
heroes belong to the maritime states, and are associated with ad- 
ventures on the sea. Hercules, who seems to have been sug- 
gested by the Phoenician Melkarth, is of a more humane type 
than the Phoenician educational ideal. There is a trace of a snn- 
myth in his twelve labors, showing Oriental origin, and doubtless 
the hero is a reminiscence, through several modifications, of the 
hero Izcliibar and the famous god Mar-duk of the Euphrates Val- 
ley (the great “ Tower of Babel ” was dedicated to Mar-duk).] 

^§208. (2) In the period of state-education proper, 
education developed itself systematically; and gym. 
nasties, music, and grammatics, or literary culture, consti. 
tilted the general pedagogical elements. 

[Besides gymnastics and music, grammatics, or study of letters 
and literature, is named as an element of the later education.] 

§ 209. Gymnastics aimed not alone to render the 
body strong and agile, but, far more, to produce in it a 
noble carriage, a dignified and graceful manner of ap- 
pearance. Each one fashioned his body into a living, 
divine statue, and in the public games the nation crowned 
the victor. 

(osTote on the Greek relation of afrijs and eicrTurjAas here omitted.) 

[Objects aimed at in gymnastics. See commentary on §g 204 
and 205.] 

§ 210, It was the task of music, by its rhythm and 
measure, to till the soul with well-proportioned harmony. 
So highly did the Greeks prize music, and so variously 
did they practice it, that to he a musical man meant the 
same with theiu m to be a cultivated man. with iia 



Ediicatioii ill this bra^ was very paiiistakirig, inas 
iTiiiich as music exercises a very powerful influence in 
? developing discreet, behavior and self-possession into a 
; graceful naturalness. 

.Among the Greeks we find a spontaneous delight iri Nature — a 
.istening to tier voices, the tone of which reveals the internal qualities 
of tilings. In comparison with this tender sympathy of the Greeks 
with Nature — who heard in the murmur of the fountains, in the 
dashing of the waves, in the rustling of the trees, and in the cry of 
animals, the voice of divine personality— the sight and hearing of the 
Griental people for Nature is didl. 

[Music expressed to the ear what gracefulness did to the eye — 
a sense of rhythm. Rhythm is appearance of an internal meas- 
ure, a principle that regulates and harmonizes external appear- 
ance. The Greek temple was a petri.fied hymn t<") the gods 
(Goethe said that arcliiteetiire is “ frozen music ”). Music*, did 
not have the narrow meaning that it possesses in our laaiguage. 
It referred to the nine Muses and to all rhythmical culture. In 
Hegel’s “ Philosophy of History ” is found the most- wonderful 
characterization of the Greeks. The ear with which they list- 
ened to the tones of Nature — raurrnur of fountains, rustling of 
trees, cries of animals, etc. — revealed to them the spiritual beings 
which, they conceived to lie behind natural appearances. The 
faculty of thus interpreting Nature wa.s called fxapr^la, as Hegel 
(p. 245, English translation) calls to our attention.] 

§ 211. The stringed instrument, the cithern, was pre- 
ferred ly the Greeks to all wind iiistruments because it 
was not exciting, and allowed the accompaniment of 
recitation or song, i. e., a simnltaneoiis spiritual activity 
on the part of the performer, in j)oetry. Flute-playing 
was first brought from Asia Minor after the victorious 
progress of the Persian war, and was especially culti- 
vated in Tliebes. They sought in vain afterward to 
oppose tlie wild excitement raised by its influence. 

[The cithern (KMpa, pronounced nearly like which is its 
modern equivalent) was first preferred. The fliite, used alt.er-- 
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ward in Thebes, is spoken of by the ancients as dangerous to the 
virtues of the people. Aristotle (“ Politics,’- book yiii, chap, vi) 
says, “The flute is not a moral instrument, but rather one that 
■will inflame the passions.” This surprises us.] 

4; § 212. Grammar compreliendecl letters {ypd^ftaTa\ 
i. e., the elements of literary ciiltiire, reading and writ- 
ing. Much attention was given to coiTect expression. 
The fables of JEsop, the Iliad, and the Odyssey, and 
later the tragic poets were read, and partly learned by 
heart. The orators borrowed from them often the orna- 
ment of their commonplace remarks. 

[The favorite reading-hooks were “ JUsop,” the “ Iliad,” a, rid 
“ Odyssey,” and later the tragic poets, certainly a rich collection.] 

§ 213. (3) The internal growth of what was peculiar 
to the Grecian state came to an end with the war for 
the Hegemony, Its dissolution began, and the phi! o-? 
sophical period followed the political. The beautiful 
ethical life dissolved before the thoughts of the true,! 
beautiful, and good. Individuality developed the habit! 
of reflection, and undertook to subject freedom, the ex- \ 
isting regulations, laws and customs, to the criticism of ! 
reason, and to inquire whether these were in and for i 
themselves univemal and necessary. The Sophists, as j 
teachers of grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, under- I 
took to extend the cultivation of reflection ; and this in- 1 
troduced instabihty where the moral customs had hith- ! 
erto obtained unquestioning obedience. Among thej 
women, the SetcBrce undertook the same revolution ; in 
the place of the mrvLa appeared the beauty, who 

stood apart from her sex in the consciousness of her 
charms and in the perfection of her varied culture, and 
exhibited herself to the public admiration. The tend- 
ency to idiosyncrasy often approached willfulness, ca 
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price, and wliiinsieality, and ' opposition to tlie national 
moral sense, ■ A Diogenes in a tub became possible ; , tbe 
genial but graceful frivolitj of an‘ Alcibiades cliarmed, 
even, tlioiigli'it was openly condemned; a Socrates com- 
pleted tbe rapture in the popular consciousness, and urged 
upon the system of the old morality tbe pregnant ques- 
tion, whether virtue could be taught '? Socrates worked 
as a philosopher who was at the same time an educator. 
Pythagoras liad imposed upon his pupils of both sexes 
the strict and narrow discipline of a common, exactly 
defined manner of livdng. Socrates, on the contrary, 
freed his disciples — in general, those who conversed 
with him— leading them to the consciousness of their 
own individuality. He introduced a revolution into 
the education of youth in that he taught them, instead 
of a thoughtless obedience to moral customs, to seek to 
comprehend things and events by their purpose in the 
world, and to rule their actions by deliberate consider- 
ation of ends and aims. Outwardly he conformed to 
the popnla]’ standard in politics, and in war (as at Mara- 
thon) ; but in the direction of his teaching he was sub- 
jective and modern. 

[The Felopuniieyiiin \Yar broke up the internal unity of Grreeee 
aiid put an end to the worship of the beautiful. Teachers of 
gi'amiriar, rhetoric, and philosophy taught the youtli to criticise 
existing customs and regulations. All simplicity disappeared. 
Individuality app>roached whimsicality. Socrates completed the 
revolution. He is the first to elevate blind adherence to custom 
to free moral action. He recognizes conscience or individual 
standard of right, and urges each one to rule his actions by re- 
flection upon what is just and expedient. Before his lime divi- 
nation was resorted to, or an appeal was made to the oracle or 
to the auspices on the occasion of any new undertaking. The 
will looked to some external event — some sign, portent, or omen 
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— to guide its action. With Socrates begins the mode to which 
we are aceustomed, the decision throiigli reflection on seTeral 
courses of action possible.] 

§ 2Id. Tins icleaj tliat virtue could be taiigltt, was 
realized especially by Plato and Aristotle ; the fornier| 
inclining to Dorianism, the latter holding to the prin- } 
ciple of individuality in nearly the modern sense. As ; 
regards the pedagogical means — gymnastics, music, and 
grammar^ — both philosophers substantially agreed. But, 
in the seizing of the pedagogical development in gen- 
eral, Plato held that the education of the individual be- 
longed to the state alone, because the individual was to 
devote himself wholly to the state. Oii the other hand, 
while Aristotle also holds that the state should, as a 
general thing, conduct the education of its citizens, and 
that the individual should he trained for the interest of 
the state, yet he recognizes also the family, and the pe- 
culiarity of the individual, as positive powers, to w^hich 
the state must accord relative freedom. Plato sacrifices 
the family to the state, and must therefore have sacred 
marriages, nurseries, and comnion and public educational 
institutions. Each one shall do only that which he is 
fitted to do, and shall work at this one employment so 
as to perfect his skill in it ; but to what he shall direct 
his energies, and in what he shall be instructed, shall be 
determined by the government, and the individuality 
consequently is not left free. Aristotle also will have 
for all the citizens a uniform, common, and public edu- 
cation ; but he allows, at the same time, independence 
to the family and self-detenninatioii to the individual, 
so that a sphere of private life presents itself within the 
state : a difference by means of which a much broader 
scope of individuality is possible. 
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These two pJiiiosopliers have come to represent two very di^er- 
tnt directions in the science of education, which at intervals, in ecr- 
tmn stages of culture, reappear— -the one, the tyrannical guardiain 
Khip of tlie state wliich assumes the work of education, tyraiinieai to 
the individual; and the other, the free developnieiit of the liberal 
system of state-education, which directs itself against idiosyncrasy 
Aiid Cate., . , 

[Plato inclines to the Spartan form of civilization, and would 
have strict control exercised by wise men in power. Aristotle 
meliiied to the direction of greater individualism, and his view's 
are approximately those of the present day.] 

§215. Tlie complete dissolution of the principle of 
sestlietic individuality takes place when the individual, 
in the decay of public life, in the disappearance of all 
beautiful morality, isolates himself, and seeks to gain in 
his isolation such strength that he can hear the changes 
of fortune with composnre — ataraxy.” The Stoics 
sought to attain this end by turning their attention in- 
ward into pure internality, and thns, by preserving the 
self-determination of abstract thinking and willing, 
maintaining their equanimity: the Epicureans endeav- 
ored to do the same, with this difference, however, that 
they strove after a positive satisfaction of the senses by 
tilling them with concrete pleasurable sensations. As a 
consequence of this, the Stoics withdrew from practical 
life in order to maintain their independence of external 
conditions, and to preserve their mental quiet unbroken. 
The Epicureans lived in companies, because they height 
aned the results of their pleasure -seeking principle 
through harmony of feeling and through the sweetness 
of friendship. In so far the Epicureans were Greeks 
and tlie Stoics Romans. With both, ho-wever, the beauty 
of manifestation was secondary to the immobility of the 
inner feeling. The plastic union of the good and the 
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beautiful was destroyed by the extremes of thinking and 
feeling. This was the advent of the Eoman principle 
among the Greeks. 

[Witli tlie principle of Stoicism the Greek iias finally deserted 
the aesthetic standpoint and arrived at the Eoman principle. To 
be imperturbable (“ataraxy”) in the midst of calamity is the 
object of both Stoics and Epicureans. The former strives, by 
cultivating his will through self-denial and his iiitellect through 
reflection, to build for himself a world in the depths of his soul 
secure from external events. The Epicurean seeks to make the 
most of the world as it actually is, and to make sure of happiness, 
but he takes cai*e to hold his feelings under restraint, and, like the 
Stoic, to create his happiness by thinking and willing.] 

§ 216 , The educational significance of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism consists in this, that, after the puMic 
moral life was sundered from the private, the individual 
began to educate himself, through philosophical culture, 
into stability of character, for which reason the Eoman 
emperors particularly disliked the Stoics. At many 
times, a devotion to the Stoic philosophy was sufficient 
to make one suspected. But, at last, a noble emperor, 
in order to win himself a hold in the chaos of things, 
was forced himself to become a Stoic, and took refuge 
in the inaccessible calm of the depths of thought occu- 
pied in reflecting on its own nature, and of the will en- 
gaged in restraining itself by ethical maxims. Stoics 
and Epicureans both had what we call an ideal. The 
Stoics used for this ideal the expression, kingdom ; 
^s Horace says, sarcastically, Sa])iens est rex nisi — 
piiuita molesta estP 

[With Stoicism and Epicureanism, education assumes a new 
significance, because both depend on careful training of intellect 
^ and will. The early stages of Greek life were spontaneous ; edu” 
cation simply enjoined the following of blind custom, Heredi 
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I ■ tary instincts rendered it all easy and'; natural.' 'Greece came 

imder Bornan power, and this contradiction between iiatiTe 
Greek ciistoiiis and the course of educated thought and feeling 
beeaiuo very nmrkcMi. Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic emperor, 
} whose Meditations” we prize so much, rendered Stoicism, ac- 

ceptable with the government of Rome.] 

I'. ' ' ' ■■ ' . ■ ■ ' . 


CHxiPTER V, 

^ SYSTEM' OF IND'IYIDITAE EBUCATIOX (contmiied). 


IL Pm-ctieal luhimtimi. 


\ §. 21 ' 7 . The outcome of the dissolution of 'the beau- 

tifiil individuality is the earnest iiidividuality that di- 
: . , rects .all its labo.:r to tlie achieve'ment of ptirposes iisefiil 

to the 'State., winch, on the one hand, conside,rs carefully 
I erid 'and irieaiis, and, on the other hand, seeks to reali.ze 
the end through tlie corresponding means, and in tliis 
effort subordinates mei-e beauty of form to usefulness. 
Tlie practical individuality is tlierefore directed to the 
achievement of an external object, since it is not its owm 
piupose like tlie beautiful, as it was even in tlie case of 
1 the Stoics and Epicureans, but has an external object, 
and .tiiids its satisfaction not so much in this after it is 
attained as in the stiiving for its attainment. 

[Tin.* Rniuaii makes usih'ulness raihor than beauty the supreme 
eiai He looks upon tilings and events as mcmiis to ends. But 
end or ubji^et for wlueli ah things, even the lives of individ- 
uals, art' iiK^ans, is Rome. Mliile lln^ individualiiy of dm Gi'eek 
is etlueali^tl for beauty, and hence for its own culture and not tor 
an external end and aim, the Roman individuality is educated 
for the preservut ion and prosjjerity of the state. But in this? 
17 
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we must not forget that the Roman differs from the Persian 
who is educated for the conquest of boundaries and the extension 
of the sway of the nation. The Persian does not distinguish ho- 
twecii the state in the abstr-act a,iid the king in tlie concrete. 
But Romans always make this distinction, and never confound 
the abstract sovereignty to which all owe their lives and prop- 
erty with individuals in authority. Even the most absolute dic- 
tator is simply a means and not an end ; he must see that the 
republic does not suffer detriment.” Therefore it is that the 
Roman education is an “ individual system,” and not a one-sided 
active” or ‘‘passive” system. The historical myths and le- 
gends relate that Rome was settled by fugitives and outlaws on 
the border-land of the Sabines, the Latins, and the Etruscans. 
This coUuvies, as Livy calls it, the dregs of the surrounding 
peoples, must unite for its own safety, and form a govern- 
ment on a purely artificial basis. All other nations had united 
on a religious basis. But these peoples had different religions 
and different manners and customs. The political bond, pure and 
simple, is set up as the highest. It becomes the object of religion 
in fact. Another interesting feature is the fact that compact or 
contract is the essence of the Roman spiritual life. Founded 
not on religion, but on mutual agreement for common safety, the 
Roman state exists as a sort of higher will of each individual. 
Two or more wills unite and consolidate in a sort of higher, re- 
sultant will. Such is a contract. To sum up Roman education 
in a word, one may say that his idea of the all-importance of a 
contract and the implicit obedience which the individual should 
render it, is the great educative influence always present with 
the Roman in the republic. On the basis of this idea arises the 
noble patriotism which the citizen displays when he offers up 
his life and property for the safety and honor of Rome. On the 
same basis arises the opposite feeling of private right,, the intense 
enjoyment of private property, and the network of civil laws 
which protect it. The Roman unites in his consciousness these 
two antithetic notions : (a) utter devotion of life and property 
for the state ; (b) absolute freedom and independence within the 
limits of his private property. In his mind he reconciles and 
adjusts these two relations — the one for Eoim, the other for Mm- 
self This makes the Roman character peculiar in the history of 
the world. There is this dualism in it.J 
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§218. Tlie .education of tliis , system, begins' 
i strict smi}>licitj. But, after it- has attained .its object, ^ 

; it gives itself up to the pursuit .of' sesthetie culture : as a : j 

i recreation, .not for tlie sake of producing works of.. art, 

j but in order to enjoy them and without any further. ob- 'I 

ject, 'What was to the Greeks a real delight in the 
beautiful became therefore with the Romans simply au 
aesthetic amusement, and as such must finally become 
S wearisome.. The Roman earnestness of' individuality,^,,/' 

made for itself a new object in mysticism, which was 
I distiiigiiished fi’om the original one in that it concealed 

I in itself .a mystery and, exacted an activity that was , 

partly theoretical and partly ascetic. 

I [j.Estiietie culture, which was religion witli the Greeks, there- 

fore becomes mere idle amusement with the Bomaiis. There 
are tliree epochs in Roman education : (1) the strictly simple edu- 
cation of the republic; (2) the education for amusement and 
the eiijoyinent of fine arts ; (8) the education Into secret rites 
and mysteries which took jalace in the latter days, when the 
[ special religions of ail nations had been mingled, and a tendency 

I to eclectioism prevailed.] 

E §219. (1) The first epoch of Roman education, a$l 

properly Roman, was the juristic-military education of | 

1 the republic. The end and aim of the Roman was j 

Rome ; and Rome, as from the begimiiiig an eclectic 
^ state, could endure only through the adaptation of its 

i laws and external polities to hold together tlie composite 

; elements of the nation, and subordinate each interest to 

i the interest of the whole. It bore the same eontradic- 

; tion witliin itself as in its external attitude. The latter 

; forced it into an attitude of ^dolence against neighboring 

: nations ; the plebeians were likewise opposed to the pa- 

trieians in the same attitude of violence, for they robbed 
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them gradually of all their privileges. On this account ? 
education directed itself partly to giving a knowledge | 
of the laAv, partly to training for war. The hoys were ] 
obliged to commit to memory and recite the laws of the" 
Twelve Tables, and all the young men were subject to 
iiiilitaiy service. The Eomaii possessed no individuality 
of native growth^ but one formed througii the inter- 
mingling of various national stocks ; fugitives collecting 
on the Eoman hills furnishing tlie population. This 
developed a very great energy. Hence from the first 
he was attentive to his own conduct ; he watched jeal- 
ously over the limits that bounded his rights froir/the 
rights of others, measured his strength, moderated him- 
self, and constantly guarded himself. In contrast with 
the careless cheerfulness of the Greeks, he therefore ap- 
pears gloomy. 

Ihe Xjatin tongue is erowclecl with expressions which paint pi*es- 
enee of mind, effort at reflection, a critical attitude of mind, the im- 
portance of personal control : as gnmias mornm, mi compos esse, 
sibi constare, ansteriias, vlr stmnivs, vir 2^robns, vitenn honestam 
gerere, sib t met ipse imperure, etc. The Etruscan element imparted 
to this earnestness a peculiarly stiff, ceremonial, solemn character. 
The Homan was no longer, like the Greek, unembarrassed in the 
presence of naturalness. He was ashamed of nudity; verecundla, 
pudor, were genuinely Roman. Viktm pnvfem pudori was disgrace- 
luL On the contrary, the Greek gave to Greeks a festival in exhibit- 
ing the splendor of his naked body, and the inhabitants of Crotuiw 
erected a statue to Pliilip solely because he was perfectly beautiful 
Simply to be beautiful, only beautiful, was enough for the Greek 
But a Eoman, in order to be recognized, must have done something 
for Rome : se bene de repuhllca merer i, 

[Rome, being an eclectic state, could exist only by subordinat- 
ing all interests to the supreme one of the safety of the state, 
Ihe individual may cherish all other interests as private inter- 
ests, but must not allow them to interfere with the public cause. 
Here, for the first time, is freedom of the individual in such 
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matters ns niiinners and customs and modes of religious woi’ship 
tliat were peculiar to the separate tribes which united to .form 
Rome. .Each family had its own “ household gods.’’ Strange, 
too, we find ancestor-worship in Rome in almost as pure a form 
as it exists in Ehina. It seems to have been arrcsterl in its de- 
velopment hr tl'ie establishment of an artificial abstraction, tlie 
repuldie as absolute. Edueation had to make the youth ac- 
rpiainted with the written lavr of the “Twelve Tables,” which 
recited the fundamental limitations of private freedom and pos- 
session tliat are rendered necessary to secure the public weal. 
These laws concerned chiefly the forms of transference of prop)er- 
iy and the forms of recovery. Tlie individuality of the Eornan is 
realized in private property through the fact that the supreme 
power, political and religious, re-en forces his private will and 
protects it in its rights within tlie limits prescribed in the code 
of laws. Private ownership in this sense is a participation on 
the part of the particular will of the individual in the universal 
or collective will of the state. The other side of education wnis 
the prepia, ration for milita.i'y service. 

Most remai’kable is the vocabulary of Latin wortls expressing 
the soberness, austerity, prohify, honesty, self-restraint, 

composed manners, etc., of this people. His (the Romans) mind 
is di\'ided between the private and the public interests, and 
always under a sort of constraint — never spontaneous and free 
like the Greek in early ages before Greek philosophy had super- 
induced refieetion. All modern p)eopIes that have entered civili- 
zation inherit from Rome this double consciousness of the self 
and the public interest, but not in the cont.radietory form which 
it once, assumed. Christianity solved its contradief.ioii by giving 
to it an infinite ground in the doctrine of the divine-human and 
of the atonement.] 

§ 220. In tlie first education of cliildreii die Roman 
mother was especially influential, kSO that woman with 
the Romans took generally a more moral, a higher, and. 
a freer position. It is wmrthy of remark tliat, while the 
beautiful woman set the Greeks at yarianee, among the 
Romans, tlirough her ethical authority, she acted as 
reconciler. 
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[Woman in Greece as the ideal of the beautiful in the person 
of Helen set states at variance. In Rome the daughters of the 
Sabines, stolen by the Romans, reconciled the conflicting armies. 
In Romo woman took a higher and freer position.] 

f § 221. The mother of the Koraan helped to form 
[.his character ; the father undertook the work of instnic- 
j tion. When, in his fifteenth year, the boy exchanged 
j the toga prwtextcaa for the toga virilis, he was ■asnally 
/ sent to some relative, or to some respectable jurist, jis 
i his guardian, to learn thoroughly, under his guidance, 
i the laws and political usages of the state ; with the sev- 
[ enteenth year began military service. All education was 
! for a long time entirely a private affair. On account of 
the necessity of the mechanical unity which war demands 
in its evolutions, the greatest stress was laid upon obe- 
dience. In its restricted sense instrnction was given 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; tlie last being, on 
account of its usefulness, more esteemed by the Eoraans 
than by the Greeks, who gave more time to geometry. 
The schools, very characteristically, were called Zudi, 
because their work was, in distinction from other occu- 
pations, regarded simply as a recreation, as play. 

The Roman recognized with pride this distinction between the 
Greek and himself ; Cicero’s introduction to his “ Essay on Oratory ” 
expresses it. To be practical was the one result aimed at by the 
reflective character of the Romans, which was always proposing 
to itself new obieots and seeking the means for their attainmoni ; 
which loA-ed moderation, not to secure beauty thereby, but respected 
it as a moans for a happy success (medium tenuere, beati) ; which did 
not possess serene selt-limitation, or ffott^poaverj, but ratiier carefully 
estimated Quid valeant Quid fevee Tecusent ; but wdiich, a.s a 

matter of course, went far beyond, the Greeks in persistency of’ will, 
in const antia animi. The schools were at first held publicly in 
booths at the intersection of streets ; hence the name trvaum. Very 
significant for the Roman is the predicate which he conferi*ed upon 
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theorelica.! subjects when he called them artes bonw^ nptimee^ lihera- 
le.% mgem((s, etc., and brought forth the practical element in them 
(their relation to the will). 

[The. influence of the Homan mother over her son is well 
pnrti'ayed in Shakes])ea,re's “ Goriolanus.” At fifteen the Roman 
youtli studied the laws ; at seventeen entered the army. Ohedi- 
enee emphasized. Branches of study. Schools called by the 
Romans places for sport and rBcreation (ludi); by Greeks, places 
of leds-ure {(rxoM)* The difference between the Roman and the 
Greek in the matter of self-possession of individuality ; the 
Roman has eonstaiiey of purpose ; the Greek, serene seif dim ita- 
tion, i. e., moderation and self-control in his reaction against 
impulses and external incitements.] 

' § 222. (2) But tlie practical education could no 

longer keep its ground after it had become acquainted 
with the aesthetic. The conquest of Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt made necessary, in a practical point of view, 
the acquisition of the Grecian tongue, so that these 
lands, so permeated with Grecian culture, might he 
governed effectively. The Eoman of family and prop- 
erty, therefore, took into his service Greek nurses and 
teachers who should give to his children, from their 
earliest years, instruction in the Greek tongue. It is 
the first instance in the history of education in which 
a nation has undertaken to teach a foreign tongue to its 
youth. 

Moreover, the usefulness of it in political and other 
affairs caused the study of Gxee]h„ rlietm so that not 
only in the deliberations of the senate and in the assem- 
blies of the people, but in pleadings before the courts, 
the Roman citizen might gain his cause by its aid. 
Whatever effort the Eoman government made to pre-^ 
vent tlie invasion of the Greek rhetorician was all in 
vain.' The Roman youth sought this very useful know! 
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edge even abroad, e.g., in tlie Nourishing school of rhet 
oric on the island of Ehodes. 

At last, even the study of philosopliy commended 
itself to the practical Eoman, in order that he might 
obtain consolation amid the disa])pointments of hfe. 
When his practical activities did not bring him any re- 
sult, he devoted liimself in his poverty to absh-aet con- 
templation. ^he Greeks desired philosophy for its own 
sd^ ; the atai-axy of the Stoics, Epicureans, and shejitics 
even wished to be considered the result of a necessary 
j principle ; but the Eoman, on the contrary, wished to 
I lift himself by philosophcmes above trouble and mis- 
( fortune. 

This direction which philosoptiy took is noteworthy, not .alone 
in Cicero and Seneca, but at the fall ot the Roman Empire, when 
BoSthras wrote in prison his immoitul work on the •' CVm.solation of 
Philosophy.” 

[After the conquest of Greece and the necessary iniroduetion 
of the study of the Greek laugiuiigre in order to niJo I%ypt, Asia, 
and places where that lang'uage had been carried by the Alex- 
andiian conquests, the Itoinan education changes rapidly, and 
introduces literary studies. The useful ai't of rhetoric, so neees- 
sa,ry to the politician and the hari'istcr, initiated ihis change 
Greek teachers of rhetoric taught the most; eminent Roman 
politicians. Apollonius of Ehodes taught both Cicero and 
Caasar. Afterward the poets and historians, and hnallv the 
philosophy of Greece, came to be studied.] 

§ 223. Tlie earnestness whicli pursued a definite ob- 
ject degenerated into its opposite. The idleness of the 
wealthy Eoman, who felt himself to be the lord of a 
W'Oild withoTit limits, led to desire for enjoyment and 
dissipation, which, in its entire want of moderation, 
abused Nature. The most elegant fonu of the educa- 
tion that became prevalent at this period was that in 
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' })dles-lett7^€S^ wliicli also for the first time came to belong 
to the sphere of education. There liad been a degenera- 
tion of art in India and Greece, but never an artistic tri- 
fling, Ent in Rome there arose a pursuit of art in order 
to win a certain consideration in social position, and to 
create a species of recreation adapted to the e7inui of a 
soul satiated with sensual debauchery. Such a treatment 
of art is iinw^orthy, for it no longer recognizes its inde- 
pendent significance, but subordinates it as a means to 
personal gratification. Literary salons then appear. 

In the introduction to his “ Catiline,” Sallust has painted excel- 
lently this complete revolution in the Homan education. The 
younger Pliny in his letters furnishes ample material to illustrate for 
us this pursuit of bell es-lef Ires, In Nero it beeanie insanity. We 
should trail sgressVuir pi'escribed limits did we enter here into par- 
ticulars. Its analysis shows the perversion of the aesthetic into the 
practical, the aesthetic losing thereby its proper nature. But the 
.Roman could not avoid this perversion, because, according to his 
original tendency, he could not move except toward the utile et ho- 
nesttmi, 

[Mere literature, as means of amusement, and trifling with 
matters of art, now entered the education of the idle Roman 
possessed of wealth. He did not attain the genuine esthetic, but 
rather destroyed it by perverting its aim to mere amusement. 
The Greek had produced it in a religious mood. The Roman 
enjoyed it a,s an idle pastime.] 

§ 224. (3) But this pursuit of fine art, this mere 
showy display, must at last weary the Roman. He 
sought for himself an object to wdiich he could devote 
himself again with some degree of exertion. His do- 
minion over the world was assured, and conquest as an 
object could no more charm him. National religion 
had fallen with tlie destruction of the national indi- 
vidualities, The soul looked out over its political life 
into an empty void. It sought to establish a relation 
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between itself and another world filled with imaginary 
spiritual powers. In place of the depreciated nationality 
and its religion there enters the eclecticism of mystic 
orders. There had been, it is true, here and there, in 
national religions certain secret signs, rites, words, and 
meanings; hut now, for the first time in the histoiy of 
j the world, there appeared secret organizations as edii- 
i.eational societies, which concerned themselves only with 
the private individual and were indifferent to nation- 
ality. Everything had been profaned by the roughness 
of violence. They believed no longer in the old gods, 
and the superstitions faith in ghosts and evil spirits be- 
came only a thing fit to frighten children with. Thus 
they took refuge in secrecy, which for UasS men had a 
piquant charih. 

[When the Roman Empire had conquered the world, she had 
at the same time destroyed the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the city 
of Rome which made it politically sacred. The rights of citizen- 
ship were conferred by the emperors on the inliabitants of cities 
in all parts of the world. The peculiar religions of the con- 
quered nations were adopted and recognized and their gods trans- 
ported to Rome and set up in the Pantheon. Such toleration 
of all religions enforced on the peoples composing the Empire 
necessarily sapped the foundations of religious education and 
caused a wide-spread indifference as to sacred matters. One- 
set of heathen gods is just as good as another, and neither of 
them receives the worship of the educated Roman. Accord- 
ingly, the religions sentiment takes refuge in a soi-t. of mystic 
pantheism, using especially Persian and Egyptian forms. The 
worship of Mithras and Isis became common.] 

§ 225. The education of the mysteries was twofold, 
theoretical and practical. In the theoretical we find a 
regular gradation of symbols and symbolical acts through 
which one seemed gradually to approach the I'evelation 
of the secret ; the practical contained a regular grada- 
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tion of ascetic actions [disciplinary training] alternatirig 
with, an abandonment to wild orgies. These two forms 
of education elevated one from the rank of the novice 
to that of the initiated. The degrees of tlie orders 
formed an instrinncntality for the development of ethi-^ 
cal growth, and this form has been retained in the edu- 
cation of all such secret "worship, niuMfis mutandis^ 
down to the Illuminati. 


hi the Komaii Empire, its Persian element was the worship of 
Sfithras; its Egyptian, that of Isis; its (treeian, the Pythagorean 
doctrines. All these throe, however, wmn much mingled with each 
other. The Koma,n legions, who really no longer had any native 
country, spread these artificial religions througlioul the whole world. 
The breaking away from establislicd forms led often to clairvoyance, 
which was not yet understood, and to ])elief in miracles. i\pollonius 
of Tyana, the messiah of heathenism, is the principal figure in this 
group; and, in comi)ai-ison with him, Jainhlichus appears only as an 
enthusiast, and Alexander of Ahonotcichus as an ordinary impostor. 

[Secret societies with graded symbolism and secret initiations 
celebrated the esoteric or tn7}er mmninrj which was supposed to 
underlie all i-eligions, especially the Persian and Egyptian, 
Those who seized the deep meaning called themselves the illu- 
minated. In 1770 Adam Weishaupt founded the Illuminati re- 
ferred to in the text. Apollonius of Tyana (a. d. 30-70) collected 
a mass of doctrines from the East, resembling what passes for 
esoteric Buddhism ” or “ theosophy ” in our literature of 1886. 
Jamblichus was an extravagant Neo~Platonist, holding the doc- 
trines of the pre-existence of the soul and the descent of creation 
by a lapse (“ fall or degradation) from the xVbsolute. Alex- 
ander of Abonoteichus (in Paplilagonia), a notorious sorcerer, 
about the middle of the second century a. d., who gave himself 
out for a prophet. TIis life was written by Liician.] 


III. Abstract Individual Education. 

f I 226. What the declining nations in their despair 
I sought for in these mysteries was individuality, which 
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in its special singularity is conscious of the universality 
I'l*® rational world of institutions as its own essence 
This individuality existed more immediately in the Ger- 
I manic race, but, nevertheless, on account of its peculiar 
nature, it attained its true actualization first in Ghristian- 
'■ ity. It can be here only pointed out that the Germanic 
people most thoroughly, in opposition to Nature, to men 
and to the gods, felt themselves to be independent, as 
Tacitus says, “Seouri adverstts homines, securi advemis 
Dem:^ This individuality, which had for its object 
only itself, must necessarily be destroyed, and was saved 
only by Christianity, which overcame and enlightened 
its dfemonic and defiant sjoirit. Wo can not speak here 
of a system of education. Respect for pereonality, the 
free acknowledgmeiit of tlie claims of woman, the loy- 
alty to the leader chosen by themselves, loyalty to their 
chosen companions (the idea of comradeship)— these 
features all deserve to be well noted, because from them 
.arose the feudalism of the middle ages. AVhat Ceesar 
and Tacitus tell us of the education of the Germans ex- 
prepes only the free play allowed itself by individuality, 
which in its rudimentary savage state had no other form 
m which to manifest itself than wars of conquest. 

To the Eoman there was something dicmonio in the German 
He perceived dimly in him his future, his master. When the Ro- 
mans first met the Cimbri and Teutons in the field, their commander 
had to accustom them gradually to the fearful sight of the wild 
giant-like forma. 

[The individualism of the Qeniwiiic ract' is called “abstract” 
by Rosenkranz because that race loved hidividuality pure and 
simple.^ They eared neither for men nor gods, having that in- 
toxication of bravery which after desperation gives. The Ger- 
manic individuality is here called daemonic (not demonic), in the 
Greek sense of “ possessed by a spirit.” It is a sort of madness 
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or frenzy— tlie Berserker rage, described in Kingsley’s “Hypa- 
tia,” as possessing the Norsemen in battle. (See § 208.) They 
had loyalty to tiieir friends and leaders, and acknowledged the 
('laiins ot woiiuin. The trag('(ly of Brunhild in the old Norse 
Edda shows how deeply propiietic was their sentiment regarding 
woman.] 


CHAPTER VI 

THE SYS'FEM OF THEOCRATIC EDUCATION. 

§ 227. The sj^stein of national education was founded 
on tlie substantial basis of tbe family institution ; its 
second phase is tlie division of the nation by means 
of division of labor which it makes permanent in 
castes ; its third stage presents the free antitliesis of the 
laity and clergy ; next it makes war, immortality, and 
trade, hy turns, its end ; after this, it sets up beauty, 
patriotic duty, aiid the immediateness of individuality, 
as the essence of human nature ; and at last dissolves 
the unil:y of nationality in the consciousness that all 
nations are really one since they are all human be- 
ings. In the intermixture of i^aces in the Roman world 
arises the conception of the human race, the hu- ' 

manuvL Education had become eclectic: the Roman ; 
legions leveled the national distinctions. In the waver-"’ 
ing of all objective morality, the necessity of self-edu- 
cation in order to the formation of character appeared 
ever more and more clearly ; but the conception, which 
lay at the fumidation, was always, nevertheless, that of 
Roman, Greek, or German education. But in the midst 
of these nations another system had striven for develop 
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ment, and this did not base itself on the natural bond of 
nationality, but made this, for the first time, only a sec 
ondary thing, and hiade ,tho cliroct relation of 'man to 
^lite.(hiefidea^ In this system God himself is tlie ' 
■teacher. He manifests to man his will as law, to which < 
he must unconditionally conform, for no other reason * 
than that he is the Lord and man is his servant who can 
nave no other will than His. The obedience of man is 
therefore, in this system mere mechanical submission to i 
authority, until through experience he gradually attains ' 
to the knowledge that the will of God has in it the very \ 
essence of his own will. Descent, talent, events, work ' 
beauty, courage — all these are indifferent things com- 
pared with the subjection of the human to the divine 
will. To believe in God is the way to be well-pleasing 
to him. Without this unity with God, what is natural 
in national descent is of no value. According to its 
oiTO oi manifestation, Judaism is not so advanced as 
the Greek spirit. It is not beautiful, but rather gro-’ 
tesque. But in its essence, as the religion of the con- 
tradiction between the absolute, divine ideal and the 
finite and the imperfect existence of the world, it takes 
a step beyond Nature, which it percei ves to be created 
by an absolute, conscious, and reasonable will ; while 
the Greek concealed in a myth concerning the birth of 
tea, his mother-eaith, the fact of the dependence of all 
Nature_ on a higher source. The Jews have been pre- 
served in the midst of all other civilizations by the elas- 
tic power of the thought of God as one who was free 
from the control of Nature. The Jews have a patriotism 
equal to that of the Eomans. The Maccabees, for ex- 
ample, were not inferior to the Romans in greatness. 
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Abraham is the genmne Jew because he is the genuinely faith- 
ful man. He does not hesitate to obey the horrible and iiihuinau 
comimiiul of Ids God. Circmnoision was made the token of tlie 
national unity, but the nation may assimilate members to itself 
from other nations through this rite. The essential condition 
of nienibeiship in the chosen people always lies in belief in a 
■.'piiitUtil lelation to which the natural relation is secondary. The 
■Jewish nation makes proselytes, and these are widely different 
from the Soon of the Romans or the Mefoect (MeVowod of the 
Athenians. 

[Quite in contrast to the “individual” education is the sys- 
tem of “theocratic” education. The “unity of nationality is 
dissolved in the consciousness that all nations are really one 
since they are all human beings.” This refers to the last stage 
of Roman history. The Romans had conquered all nations and 
imposed upon them the Roman law and the double conscious- 
ness (above described) of public and private rights. Upon the 
conquest of a new country, its youth, able to bear arms, were 
conscripted into the army and sent to some remote part of the 
empire where they were opposed to a foe so unlike themselves in 
language and customs as to cause them to cleave loyally to the 
Roman standard as the only means of self-preservation. Be- 
sides, it was only through Rome that thev could ever hope to 
hear from their native land or return to it. By this plan the 
conquered peoples became thoroughly intermingied throughout 
the ai-my. Those who fought side by side learned to respect 
each other Slowly there arose the idea of the kumamm, 
the idea of all meu as of one blood. 

While this leveling* of national distinctions had gone on 
within tlie Honian Empire, there arose another movement paral- 
lel to it, but in the deepest recesses of the human spirit. It was 
the theocratic education that developed the idea of the personal 
God, who is not a special limited God, but the God of all people. 
While Greek poetry is beautiful, Hebrew poetry is sublime. It 
presents the strong contrast between a Creator of infinite power ' 
and his finite works. God is above and apart from ail Nature. 
The Persian makes Almra-Mazda identical with the naturai 
element, light. But the Bible says that light was created by a 
mere word of the Divine Person.] 
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I 228 . To the man who knows Nature to he the 
work of a single, transcendent, rational Creator, she loses 
independence. He is negatively freed from her conti-ol, 
and sees in her only a means. As opposed to the hea- 
then conceptions richly endowed with the poetic imagi- 
nation, this seems to he a backward step, but for the 
emancipation of man it is a progress. He no longer 
fears Nature, but her Lord, and admhes Him so much in 
his works that prose rises to the dignity of poetry even 
in this teleological contemplation (which celebrates the 
pui-pose of Nature rather than Nature herself). Since 
man stands above Nature, education is directed to morali- 
ty as such, and expresses itself in manifold qualifications, 
by means of w’hich the distinction of man from Nature 
is definitely stated. The ceremonial law appears often 
arbitrary, but in its prescribed ceremonies it offers man 
the satisfaction of placing himself as will in relation to 
will (human will in relation to Absolute Will). For ex- 
ample, if he is forbidden to eat any specified part of an 
animal, the ground of this command is not merely nat- 
ural ti- e., based on hygienic reasons) — it is the will 
of the Deity. Man learns, therefore, in his ohediencel 
to such directions, to free himself from his self-will, 1 
from his natural appetites. This thorough renunciation | 
of mere subjectivity (selfishness) is the beghmiug of! 
wisdom, the purification of the will from all individual! 
egotism. 

The Deealogae eontains the rational suhslance of the law ex- 
pressed for all time. Many of onr modern muck-admired authors 
exhibit a superficiality bordering on shallowness when they confine 
their comments to the absurdity of the miracles, and omit all notice 
of the profound depth of the moral struggle of the Jewish people, 
and fail to see the practical rationality of the ten commandments. 
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[When ii religion teaches man tha.t Mature is only a created 
object, and that the Creator is a eonseioiis person, he docs not 
any longer worship forces and material forms, but sees in ilien?, 
only a means for the realization of spiritual ends. With such a 
belief education is directed toward wdiat is ethical. In obeying 
the “law ’’man obeys the will of deity and not a mere blind 
necessity of unconscious Nature,] 

I 329. Education in this theocratical system is in 
one respect patriarchal. The family is very prominent, 
because it is, considered to be a ■ great happiness for' 
the individual to belong from his earliest life to the 
(iompany of those who believe in the true Grod. In 
another I'espect it is hierarchical, inasmuch as its cere- 
monial law develops a special function, to be filled, by 
those whose duty it is to see that obedience is paid to 
its multifarious reo^ulations. And, because these are.' 
often perfectly arbitrary, education must, above all, mef 
that they are committed to memorj^ so thoroughly that 
they may always be remembered. The Jewish mono-; 
theism shares this necessity with the superstition of hea- 
thenism. 

[In the theocratic system education is at fii'st patriarchal be- 
cause the family is the link that connects the individual with 
the faithful chosen people. Secondly, the education is proM'ded 
by the })riests who have to preser\'e the eeremoninl law in its 
purity, and see to its observance. What is prescribed by divine 
commaiul must be committed to memory ; hence the tendency in 
this species of education to exclusive cultivation of the memory.'; 

§ 330. But the technique proper of the ceremonial 
mechanism is not the most important educational ele^ 
meiit of the theocracy. We find this in its liistorical 
significance, since its history throughout has an educa- 
tional character. For the people of God show us always, 
in their intercourse with Him, a progress from the ex- 
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teriial to the internal, from the lower to the higher 
from the past to the future. Tlieir histoiy, therefore, 
abounds in situations very interesting in an educational 
point of view, and in characters which are eternal models. 


[To tile command to obey is added a promise of material pios - 
perity and a threat of piinisliment. Tiie history of the chosen 
people shows a gradual progress away from the state of mind 
which looks to material reward for obeying spiritual laws.] 

§ 231. (1) The will of God as the absolute authority 
is at first to this people, as law, external. But soon God 
adds to the command to obedience, on the one hand, the 
inducement of a promise of material prosperity, and on 
the other hand the threat of material punishment. The 
fulfillment of the law is also encouraged by reflection 
on the profit which it brings. But, since these motives 
are all external, we rise finally into tlie insight that the 
law is to be fulfilled, not on account of those motives, 
but because it is the will of the Lord ; not alone because 
it is conducive to our happiness, but also because it is 
in itself holy, and written in our hearts : in other words, 
man proceeds from the standpoint of abstract legality, 
through the reflection of eudgernonism (i. e., the expecta- 
tion of selfish gain for our obedience), to the iriternality 
of moral sentiment— the course of all education. 

This hist standpoint is especially represented in the excellent 
collection of aphorisms of Jesus Siracdi — a book rich in pedagog- 
ical insight, which paints with master-strokes the relations of hus- 
band and wife, parents and children, master and servants, friend and 
triend, enemy and enemy, and the dignity of labor as well as the 
necessity of its division. This priceless book forms a companion- 
piece from the theocratic standpoint to the “ Republic and Laws 
Df Plato, in which he treats the province of ethics. 

[The history of the Jews shows the discipline that they un- 
dergo. They, come to see that the law must be obeyed, not be« 
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cause it brings prosperity, but because it is the law of holiness 
and its fulflllinent makes men resemble God. In the progress 
of this nation we see three stages which are repeated in all in- 
dividuals who become thoroughly educated : (1) abstract legality, 
mechanical obedience -without insight or purpose; (2) “the re- 
iieetion of eudiemonisin ” — “ reflection,” because tlie doer sees in 
nis deed his own profit or gain, i. e., a reflection of self as in a 
mirror ; (8) to the internality of moral sentiment, obedience to 
the law, because it leads to holiness or union with God. See the 
book “Eeelesiastieus” in the “Apocrypha,” “eontaining the 
Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Siraeh,” for this insight into the 
law of holiness.] ' 

§ 232. (2) Tlie progress from tlie lower to tlie liiglier 
appeared ill the conquering of the natnral individuality. 
Man, as the servant of Jehovah, must have no will of 
his own ; but selfish naturalness arrayed itself so much 
the more vigorously against the absolute “ Thou shalt,’’ 
allowed itself to descend into alienation from the law, 
and often reached the most unbridled extravagance. But 
since the law with its inexorable strictness always re- 
mained the same, contrasting its persistence with the 
inequalities of human acts, it forced man to come back 
to it, and to conform himself to its demands. Thus he 
leamed self-criticism, thus he rose from the natural into 
the spiritual. This progress is at the same time a prog- 
ress from necessity to freedom, because self-criticism 
gradually opens a way into the insight that the will of 
God is the true outcome of man’s own self-detennina- 
tion. Because God is one and absolute, there arises the 
expectation that his will will become the basis for the 
will of all nations and men. The criticisni of the mi- 
derstanding must recognize a contradiction in the fact 
that the will of the true God is the law of only one 
nation. Other nations, moreover, were repelled from 
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tlie Jews by reason of tlieir worship of God as a gloomy 
mysteiy, and they detested that race as odium generis 
humuni. And thus is deTelo]>ed tiie tiioiiglit iliat the 
isolation of the believere will come to an end as scxm as 
the other nations recognize their faith as the true one, 
and are received into it. Tims here, in the deepest 
penetration of the soul into itself, as aiuoiig the Eoinans 
in the fusion of nations, we see appear the idea of the 
buman race. 

[Progress appeared in another respect in the degree lu which 

tbe peupie could subdue their natunii apj.etiies and lusts and 
submit to the law of Jehovah. The ideal standard ot conduct 
being furnished by tlie law, each eoukl eiilieis.e Ids uwu life 
by it. This criticism, moreover, gave him iusigld into the fact 
that the law of holiness was at the same tina^ the tiiir outcome 
of his own self-determination— that is to say, the true means «>f 
his own perfection, and not an aroilrary regulation of Jehovah 
forced on man against his true iidin’esh^. Again, as a, eunse- 
queneeof this insight, it became evident ihat tlu> law is the 
means of perfection for all mem and that J.diovah is tlu' God 
of all nations, and not the God of tlie Jews alom*, and that He 
ought to be recognized by all peophe \V\nm this is done tlie 
chosen people will be no longer exclusive. At this point the 
Jewish theocracy has reached the i.lea of the human race as be- 
longing to one religion, and from a ditTerent standpoint has 
come to the same result that the Uomaii civ iliza,tion has done.] 

§ 233. (3) The progress from tlic past to tbe future 
developed an ideal of a servant of Gud who fiillills all 
the law, and therefore blots out the empirical coiitra- 
dictioii involved in the fact that the “Thou shalt” of 
the law did not attain adecpiate reality. This Prince of 
Peace, who shall gather all nations under his banner, 
can therefore have no other thing predicated of him 
than holiness. He is not beautiful as the Greeks repre’ 
sented their ideal, not brave and practical as was the 
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veiicral:ed Virtus of, tlie Eomans he does' not 'place an, 
infinite value on Iiis individuality as the (Temmii does ; 
hut he is represented as insignificant in appearance, as 
patient, as humble, as he who, in order to recoiici,le the 
world, ta,kes upon himself the infirmities and disgrace 
of all others. The heathen nations have only a lost 
paradise behind them ; the. Jews' have one also before 
them. From this belief in the Messiah who. is to come, 
from tlie certainty which they have of conquering with 
him, from the power of esteeming all present things of 
sma.ll iirqmrtance i,ii view of such a- future, springs the 
indestructible nature of the Jews;. They ignore the fact 
that Christianity is the necessary result of their own his- 
tory. A,s the 'nation of the future, tliey are the 'world- 
liistorical nation jyar excellence^ the nation among' ' na-: 
tions, whose education — whenever the Jew has ' not 
changed, and .corrupted his'natime' through i:nod,ern ciilt- 
iire—is .still .always, patriarchal, . hierarchal, ..and, mne-. 
monic (dwelling on the memory of its past history). 

[TIio “ PriiK'r of Poiicc is tu gather all jieojilos uiifler his 
haniier of liolinoss. I’he Messiah is to come and restore the lost 
paradise. In \1ew of this ideal, whieh has the Ahsoluie Ood for 
the guaranty of its realization, the Jew regards his nation as the 
nation of the future, and endures the trials of tlie p resent with 
infinite fortitude. The same ideal in Christianity ('rentes the 
marty]‘s whose stubborn individuality endures not only persecu- 
tion but death cheerfully. This education, therefore, fiirnisheE 
the deepest gr('»urid for individuality — sought by the Greeks 
.Enrna,ns, and Teutonic peoples with only partial success. It is 
the basis for all future education. All men arc of one blood, and 
all, ha, VC the same destiny, namely, holiness, or j)articipafcion in 
the divine nature.] 
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CHAPTER VII ■ 

; THE system' of HUMANITAElAiN EDUCATION*^ , „ , ' 

f § 234. The systems of national and tlieocratic edn 
I cation came to the same result, though by opposite ways, 
I and this result is the conception of a human race in the 
unity of which the distinctions of different nations com- 
I bine and complement each other so as to form a perfect 
tjrhole. But with them this result is a mere ideal, and 
they remain in their actual state without realizing it. 
They picture to themselves the ideal of the advent of 
the Messiah. But these ideals exist only in the mind, 
and the actual condition of the people sometimes does 
not correspond to them at all, and sometimes only in a 
slight degree. The idea of spiritual perfection had in 
these presuppositions the possibility of its concrete act- 
ualization ; one individual nian must become conscious 
of the universality and necessity of the will as being the 
very essence of his own freedom, so that all external 
authority should he canceled in the self-rule of spirit, 
which is a lavr unto itself. Natural individuality ap- 
pearing as national traits was still acknowledged, but was 
deprived of its abstract one-sidedness. The divine au- 
thority of the truth of the individual will is to be reeog- 
- ' nized, but at the same time freed from its estrangement 
toward itself. While Christ wus a Jew and obedient 
to the divine law, he knew himself as the universal man 
who determines for himself liis own destiny ; and, ah 
though distinguishing God, as subject, from himself, 
yet holds fast to the unity of man and God. The system 
; of humanitarian education began to unfold from thi^ 
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principle, wHieli' no longer accords the highest place to' 
the natural unity of national individnality, nor to ab- 
Btract obedience to the command of God, but to that 
freedom of the soul which knows itself to be iincondi* 
"tionecl by alight in time or space.: .Christ is not a mere 
ideal of thought, but is known as a living member 
of actual history, whose life, sufferings, and death for 
freedom form the guaranty of its absolute justification 
and truth. The aesthetic, philosophical, and political 
ideal are all found in the universal nature of the Chris-- 
tian ideal, on which account no one of them appears 
one-sided in Christian life. The principle of human 
freedom excludes neither art, nor science, nor jiolitics. 

[The national systems begin with China, and end with Rome. 
Their oiitcoine is the same as that of the theocratic system of 
edixcation— the conception of a human race in which the diSer- 
enees and distinctions of nations are swallowed up and harmo- 
nized. A new system of education arose in the Roman Empire, 
and in the new nations that sprang from its ruins— a system 
founded on the Christian idea. What there was positive in all 
former educationaJ ideals is contained in the Christian ideal. 
The brotherhood of all men and tlie common heidtage of an in- 
finite destiny make the attainment of all kinds of perfection 
possible. Art, science, polities, morality, and industry, are in- 
cluded, but harmonized by the new ideal. This new ideal may 
be stated in the formula; The goal of progress in Christian civ- 
ilization is the greatest perfection of the whole, and the sirdui- 
taneous realization of the good of the whole race in each indi- 
vidiial. The earlier stages of human civilization accepted, as 
goal, the perfection of institutions as a whole at the expense of 
individuality. Cora plete subordination, which was necessary for 
the perfect -working of the patriarchal state, could not be at- 
tained without a suppression of independence on the part of the 
single individual. Progress is marked by the rise of institu- 
tions which secure their greatest perfection through the greatest 
development of the individual, For example, tho education of 
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all people up to the point of independent self-activity is neoes 
sai-y for an ideal representative deraoeracy.] 

§ 235. In its conception of man the hnmanitarian 
education provides for separate nationalities (local, inde- 
pendent self-governments), thus securing the good feat- 
ure in ‘■‘national” education, and likevrise for the sub- 
jection of all men to the divine law, which was taufrht 
in the theocratic system, but it mil no longer permit 
the former to grow into an isolating exclusiveness, and 
the latter into a despotism which mcludes the former 
as an unessential element. But this principle of hu- 
manity and human natm-e took root so slowly that the 
two elements, out of which it developed, were revived 
within it in their peculiar one-sidedness, and had to 
be again overcome and united anew. These stages of 
culture were the Greek, the Eoman, and the Protest- 
ant Churches, and education was metainorjohosed to suit 
the formation of each of these. 

lor the sake of brevity -wo shall cnnflne ourselves in what fol- 
lows to pointing out general characteristics ; the unfolding of details 
18 intimately bound up with the history of polities and of civiliza- 
tion. Wo shall be contented if we correctly indicate the o'oneral 
course of their histoiy. ' " 

[Humanitarian education (ffumnnifats-Erzirhinif! = hMmm- 
ity-ednnation) took root so slowly that the two phasas which 
were united within it often fell out of harmony and developed 
one-sidedly, now one predominating and now the other. It be- 
came often necessary to overcome these extreme tendencies and 
restore equilibriiira. First, there would he a sort of relapse out 
of the Christian ideal, into a heathen ideal, and the national sys- 
tem of education would be approached. Then a reaction would 
set m, and an e.xtremo reached closely resembling the theocratic 
^stem. The three phases of the Church— Greek, Eoman, and 
Protestent— suggest the three forms of individualism : (a) the 
mhetie, (b) the practical or political, (e) the chivalrio.] 
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§ 236. Witliin education we can distingiiisli these 
thiee stages of development as three epochs : the moiilo. ; 
ishj the cMvalric, and that education which is to fit one 
for civil' life.' Each of these endeavored to express all 
that belonged to humanity as such ; hut it was only after 
the recognition of the moral nature of the family, of 
labor, of culture, and of the conscious equal title of all 
men to their rights, that this became really possible. 

[Rosenkranz distinguishes three epochs in liumanitarian edu-* 
cation ; (a) the monkish ; (b) chivalric ; (e) citizen.] 

L The Ej>och of Morihish Education, 

•“!< §237. The Greek Church seized the Christian prin- 
ciple still abstractly as deliverance from the world, 
and therefore, in the education proceeding from it, it 
arrived only at the negative form, defining the univer- 
sality of the individual man (i. e., his essence, his true 
destiny) as tlie renunciation of self. In the dogmatism 
of its teaching, as well as in the ascetic severity of its 
practical conduct, it was a reproduction of the theo- 
cratic principle. But when this had assumed the form 
of national centralization, the Greek Church dispensed 
with the ascetic severity, and, as far as regards its fom, 
it returned again to the quietism of the Orient. 

[The Greek Church laid emphasis on the principle of renun- 
ciation, which is only one of the elements of the Christian ideal. 
Its education, accordingly, took a negative tendency toward the 
passive systems of the extreme East. Its asceticism also repro- 
duced the theocratic principle. Passivity and quietism, the com- 
plete sul'd ligation of self, the renunciation of all secular aims, 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, the withdrawal from civiliza- 
tion as something repugnant to holiness, characterize this first 
epoch* Holy men retired to the deserts and lived as hermits. 
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Then they lived in Christian societies in artificial liermitageSj 
cells constructed within high monastic walls. Then in the 
Roman epoch the monks came out of their cells and entered so- 
ciety to elevate it — ^under the leadership of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis. It was discovered that quietism and withdrawal from 
the world left the mass of mankind to spiritual degradation. 
Christ had not withdrawn to the desert, hut had come nigh hu- 
manity in its busy haunts and sought to convert it. So the Do- 
minicans turned toward science and learning and became the 
teachers of the wealthy and powerful classes. The Franciscans 
became popular preachers, going among the poor and lowly, and 
cariying the gospel. Then came Protestantism, taking the fur- 
ther step of recognizing the secular in itself, considered as a neces- 
sary element of the Christian ideal of humanity.] 


§ 2S8. The monkish education is in general identical 
in all religions, in that, through its concentration of its 
entire attention upon itself in its practical activity, and 
the stoicism of its way of thinking, through the cloister- 
seclusion of its external existence and the mechanism of 
a thoughtless subjection to a general rule as well as to 
the special command of superiors, it fosters a spiritual 
and bodily dullness. The Christian monachism, there- 
fore, as the perfect realization of the ideal of monachism, 
is at the same time the complete exposure of the defect 

( of the principle,, because, in merely renouncing the 
world instead of conquering it and gaining possession of 
it, it contradicts the very principle of Christianity. 

[The defect of monachism, as measured by the entire scope of 
Christianity, has been seen: it renounces the world instead of 
conquering it,] 

§239. We must notice, as the fundamental error of 
this whole system, that it does not in free individuality 
seek to produce the ideal of divine-humanity, but to 
copy its historical manifestation in an external repro- 
duction, bumw being mmt complete the Atom 
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meat by ofFering up as sacrifice his own individuality. 
Each biography has its Bethlehem, its Tabor, and its 
Grolgotlia. 

[ ]\tonaehism aims rather to copy an historic past than to rein- 
carnate its divine principle in a new present life. Betlilehem; 
Tahor, and Golgotha, doubtless come, or should come, into every 
complete life, but under new forms peculiar to the occasion.] 

§ 240. Moiiacliism looks upon the freedom from 
one’s self and from tlie world, that Christianity de- 
mands, only as an entire renunciation of self , which it 
seeks to compass, like Buddhism, by the vows of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience, which must be taken by 
each individual. 

This rejection of property, of marriage, and of individual volition, 
is at the same time the negation of work, of the family, and of re- 
sponsibility for one’s actions. In order to a. void the danger of ava- 
rice and covetousness, of sensuality and of nepotism, of error and of 
guilt, moiiachism seizes the convenient device of comploie severance 
from all the objective world withmii being able fully to carry out this 
negation. Monkish education must, in consequence, be very particular 
about an external separation of its disciples from the world, so as 
to make the task of alienation from the world easier and more de- 
cided. It therefore builds cloisters in the solitudes of the desert, in 
the depths of the forest, on the summits of mountains, and s?uTOimds 
them with high windowless walls ; and then, so as to carry the isola- 
tion of the individual to its farthest possible extreme, it constructs, 
within these cloisters, cells, in imitation of the eaves of the first her- 
mits — a seclusion the immediate consequence of which is boundless 
and most paltry curiosity. 

[Christian monachism resembles in many of its forms that 
of Buddhism. In fact, the Abbe Hue, who visited Thibet in 
1845, found so many ceremonies of Lamaisrn nearly identical 
with corresponding ones of the Catholic Church that he w^as 
obliged tx) infer that they had been borrowed from the latter. 
This is not improbable, when we consider the extent to which 
Christian monachism spread over Western Asia in the first four 
centuries. The peculiar f^riu of kiiQwu bamtiisw 
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is of later origin than the Christian Ilormit epoch, and indeed 
at least one, century later than St. Benedict’s i-erorm in nionaeh- 
ism. In 023 Buddhism was inlrodueod into 'I'hiiiet, mid Lhasa 
(Lassa) founded— the date of tlio bin li of Jlolimuined. lis f mns- 
formation into Lamaism may luuve been as lide as the elevenlh 
centiir}”. 

Three vows — poverty, chastity, and obcilienee — indicate tlie 
attitude toward the secular world. The three chief secular in- 
stitutions: (a,) the family is attac'kcd by the second vow, which 
aims at celibacy; (b) civil society, the institution for the pro- 
duction and distribution of property by means of industry, is at- 
tacked by the first vow, which renounces propei'ty; (e) the state 
is attacked by the third vow, wliich renounces alle^q-iance to any 
but its religious superiors. That this e^ctreine of rjinetism was a 
necessary resort in the epoch when it, was eslablislied may be 
granted without question. The Church has, howevei*, found it 
from time to time desirable to restrict tliis form of life. .It aims 
to^ restrict monastic life to those who ha\-e made a hoi'ieless 
failure in a secular life, and by it save them from despair and 
sin. In early ages it was tlnuight to lie the only life of holiness; 
now it is thought to lie aitxiliary to holiness in some cases.] 


I § 241. Tlicoretically, monkish education seeks, by 
means of complete silence, to place the soul in a state of 
spiritual immobility, whieii, tlirongh the want of all in- 
terchange of thonght, at last sinks into elrtire apathy 
and antipathy toward all intellectnal culture. The eliief 
featnre^ of this practical culture is caused by the mis- 
taken idea that one should ignore ^Nature, instead of 
morally freeing himself from her control. As Xature 
again and again asserts herself, the monkish discipline 
proceeds to ill-treat her, and strives through fasting, 
throngh sleeplessness, tlu-ough voluntary sdf-infliet^d 
pain and torture, not only to subdue the ivantonness of 
the flesh, hut to destroy the love of life till it shall be- 
some a positive loathing of existence. In and for tbem- 
_ , selves the objects renounced by the monkish vow— prop 
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erty, the fainiljj and individual clioiee— are not iiniii oral 
_Tlie TOAV.is, oii. tHS' account, rerj easy to violate, 
-order to piTJveiit ali 'temptation ::to' this, monkish (3duca' 
(tion invents a syKstem of supervision,, partly open, partly 
i secret, Avliich deprives one of all freedom of action, all 
freshness of thinking and of willing, and all poetiy of 
feeling, by means of the perpetual shadow of spies and 
Jn formers. The monks ai^e "well versed in all police- 
arts, and the well-graded series of supervisors and gen- 
eral inspectors in the hierai^chy spurs them on always to 
distinguish themselves in these arts of espionage. 

[Monkish discipline of fasts, vigils, and penances. Necessity 
of espionage— the support of individual resolution by the super- 
Tision of one’s com panions and superiors.] 

I 242. The gloomy breath of this education pene- 
trated all the relations of the Byzantine state. Even 
the education of the emperor was infected by it ; and in 
the strife for freedom waged by the modern Greeks 
against the Turks, the priors of the cloisters were the 
real leaders of the insurrection. Independence of indi- 
viduality, as opposed to monkish self-abnegation, was 
compelled more or less to degenerate into the cnide 
form of soldier and pirate life. But this principle of 
free individuality was not left to manifest itself in this 
unlawful manner ; on the contrary, it was built up posi- 
tively into humanity ; and this the German world, undei 
the guidance of the Eoman Church, undertook to ac- 
complish. 

[Deserted by the religious eleirient, seeularity in the Eastern 
Empire took on irregular and barbarous forms. In the West, 
under the “ Holy Roman Phnpire,” whose seat was in Germany, 
seeniarity came to be more penetrated by the infixience of tlitf 
Church, atid thus arose the epoch of chivairie education.] 
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II. Th£ Epoch of CJdralnc Echimtmi. 

§243. The Eomish Church annuhed the priuciple 
of abstract substantiality of the Greeks (i. e., that sup- 
pressed individuality in behalf of divinely ordained 
religious ceremonies) through the practical aim which 
she set up in the principle of sanctity in works, and by 
means of which she raised up German individuality to 
the idealism of ehivahy, i. e., a free military service in 
behalf of Chi-istendom. 

[By the prineiple of sanctity in works (Pelagianism), the 
Church raised German iiidividuaiity to the idealism of chivaliT. 
This seems strange to ordinary Protestant views. Tlie Roman 
Catholic principle, however’, cori’ected in this way the faulty ab- 
straction of the Greek Church.] 

§ 244. As a matter of course the system of monkish 
education which was taken up into this epoch as one of its 
elements was modified to conform to it ; e. g., the Bene- 
dictines were accustomed to labor in agriculture and in 
the transcribing of books, and this contradicted the idea 
of monachism, since that in and for itself tends to an 
absolute forgetfulness of the world and a perfect absence 
of all activity in the individual. The begging orders 
were public preachers, and made popular the idea of 
love and unselfish sacrifice for others. They gave an 
impulse to self-education, especially by holding up the 
ideal of the life of Christ ; e. g., in Tauler’s classical 
book on the “ Imitation of the Life of Jesus,” and in 
the work of Thomas -4- Kempis, which resembles it. 
Through a constant contemplation of the mental pict- 
ure of Christ, who sufiered and died for love, they 
sought to find content in divine rest and self-forget- 
fulness. 
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[Moiiaclnsm in the West was modified by the mentioned prin- 
eipie of sanctity in works, so that o/*a et labora became the 
motto. Industry was admitted side by side with religious cere- 
nioniai. AgTicuitiire, copying of manuscripts, some of the trades, 
etc., were followed by the monks. It retained, howeyer, elements 
of quietism,] 

§ 245. German cbivaliy sprang from feudalism. The 
education of those pledged to military duty had become 
confined to practice in the nse of arms. The education 
of the chivalric vassals pursued the same course, refining 
it gradually through the influence of court society and 
through poetry, which devoted itself either to the art of 
relating graceful tales, or to the glorification of woman. 
Girls were brought up without especial care. The boy 
until he was seven years old remained in the hands of 
women ; then he became a lad (a young gentleman), 
and learned the art of oftensive and defensive warfare, 
on foot and on horseback ; between his sixteenth and 
eighteenth year, through a formal ceremony (the laying 
on of the sword), he was duly authorized to hear arms. 
But whatever besides this he might wish to learn was 
left to his own caprice. 

[The education of chivalry was confined to practice in the use 
of arms, to knightly etiquette, and poetry.] 

§ 246. In contradistinction to the monkish education, ■ 
chivalry placed an infinite value on individuali^^^^ 
this it expressed in its extreme sensibility to the feeling 
of honor. Education, on this account, endeavored to 
foster this consciousness of self-importance by means of 
the social isolation in which it placed the knightly order. 
The knight did not delight himself with domestic af- 
fairs, but he sought for him who had been wronged, 
since in helping him to his rights he could find enjoy- 
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ment as a conqueror. He did not live in simple mar- 
riage, but strove for tbe piquant pleasure of making tlie 
wife of another the lady of his heart, and this often led 
to moral and carnal infidelity. And, finalh', the knight 
did not obey alone the general laws of knightly honor 
but he strove, besides, to discover for himself unusual; 
tasks, which he should undertake with his sword, in 
defiance of all criticism, simply because it pleased his 
caprice so to do. He sougld adventures, 

[While the monkish education repressed individuality, chiv- 
alry placed unbounded value on it. Monachism did not, it is 
true, repress essential individuality, after tbe manner of Oriental 
systems. It gave the soul assurance of infinite individuality as 
its eternal reward. In distinguishing between holiness and finite 
aims, however, it went to an extreme in repressing the latter. 
The knight took no pleasure in the prose of common life. He 
sought adventure. He must find some person who had been 
robbed or kidnapped whose wrongs he would undertake to right. 
He looked about for some odd and peculiar enterprise, so that he 
might realize his individuality in its pursuit. Eccentricity was 
supposed to be essential to iiuliviLluality.J 


§ 247. The reaction against the numberless fantastic 
extravagancies arising from chivalry developed the idea 
of the spiritual chivalry which w'-as to unite the cloister 
and the town, absolute self-denial and military life, sep- 
aration from the world and the sovereignty over the 
world. Although this was an undeniable advance, it was 
an untenable synthesis which could not long delay the 
dissolution of chivalry, which, as the rule of the stronger, 
led to the destruction of all regular culture founded on 
principles, and brought on a protracted period of absence 
of all education. In this perversion of chivalry to a 
grand vagabondism, and even to robbery, noble souls 
often rushed into ridiculous excesses. The downfall of ( 
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cliivalry prepared the way for citizenship, whose ednca^ 
tion, however, did not, like the TroXt? and the eiintas 
of the ancients, limit itself to the narrow hounds of 
special local interests, hut, through the presence of the 
principle of Christianity, accepted the whole cdrcle of 
humanity as the aim of its culture. ..i 

[Knight-errantry developed into a more rational i'orm of eiiiv' 
airy, namely, the orders devoted to special religious purposes. 
But these did not retard the decay of the entire institution of 
chivalry. The Crusades furnished the highest opportunity for 
the spirit of knightly individuality, and, -when they had suc- 
ceeded in giving a new eonseiousness to Christeiiduiii hr uiiiiing 
the East and West, there was nothing left for (;liivalry to do. ll 
degenerated into a grand vagahondism, Tlie ('rusudes iuipover- 
islied royal treasuries, and weakened the ]jower of the aristoera-' 
eies. But the cities gained immensely, ))ecause they furnished 
troops and money to carry on the wai*s. Their ehartens were 
made strong and lihei'al. They were tiie nurseries of freemen. 
The growth of cities put an end to chivalry, and inaugurated 
the present epoch of education, that whose object is citizenship.] 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE SYSTEM OP HUMANITAEIAN EDUCATION {continued) 

III. The Epoch of Education fitting one for Ci'oll 
Life. 

§ 248. The condition of cities liad gradually im- 
proved tlrougli trade and industry, and this state of 
affairs now found in Protestantism its spiritual eoutir^ 
mation. Protestantism, as tie self-assurance of tie in- 
dividual that he was directly related to G-od without 
19 ' 
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dependence on the mediation oi anj man, adopted the 
principle of the autonomy of the soul, and began to 
develop Christianity, as the principle of hurnanitarian 
education, into concrete actuality, and to free it from 
the creations of the imagination, with 'whieli moriasticism 
and chivalry had clothed it. The cities were not mere* 
]y, in comparison with the clergy and the nobility, the 
‘‘ third estate ” ; but the citizen who himself managed 
his political affairs, and defended his interests with 
arms, developed into the order of state-citizen, which 
absorbed the clergy and nobility, and the state-citizen 
found his ultimate ideal in pure humanity conscious of 
its rationality. 

[The growth of citizenship found a special confirmation in the 
Protestant movement, whose most important feature was the 
recognition of secularism as one essential phase of Christian civ** 
ilization.] 

§ 249. The phases of this development are (1) civil 
■ klueation as such, within which we find also the chival- 
rie education metamorphosed into the so-called nobility 
education, these two forms, however, being controlled, 
as to education, within Catholicism by Jesuitism, within 
Protestantism by pietism. (2) Against this exclusive 
tendency toward the Church, we find reacting on the one 
hand the devotion to a study of antiquity, and on the 
other the friendly alliance with immediate actuality, i. e., 
with Nature. We can name these periods of the his- 
tory of education those of its ideals of culture, (3) But 
the true aim of all culture must forever remain moral 
freedom. After education had arrived at a knowledge 
of the meaning of idealism and realism, it must seize as 
its absolute aim the moral emancipation of man into 
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liiimanity ; and it must subordinate its culture to tliis 
aim, inasmiicb.as tecJinical dexterity, social accomplisb- 
menfc, proficiency in the' arts, 'and scientific jnsiglit, can 
attain to tbeir proper rank only tbrougli moral purity. 

[The three phases ot* development of this epoch are : (1) Tiie 
education of the citizen as opposed to the education of the no- 
bility, both controlled by religious education — eJesuitisiu within 
Catholicism and Pietism within l^rotestantism. (2) A counter- 
movement arose as a reaction against the too exclusive control 
of the Church, on the one hand devoted to the study of ancient 
languages and history, on the other hand devoted to natural 
science. (3) The further progress of education unites and recou- 
eiles these two tendencies.] 

1, Civil Education as such, 

250. The one-sidedness of monkish and chivalrie 
education was overcome by civil education in so far as 
it set aside the celibacy of the monk and the estrange- 
ment of the knight from his family, doing this hy in- 
creasing the hold of family life upon the individual ; for 
it set up, as its standard of perfect living, the positive 
morality of marriage and the family in the place of the 
negative duty of holiness of the celibate ; while, instead 
of the poverty and idleness of monkish piety and instead 
of chivalric wealth, it taught that property and labor 
were worthy objects of man — i, e., it advocated the self- 
determined morality of civil society and of its transac- 
tions; and, finally, instead of the slavery of the con- 
science, in the form of implicit obedience to the com- 
mand of others, and instead of the freakish self-sufficien- 
cy of the caprice of the knights, it demanded obedience 
to the laws of the commonwealth as repreBenting his 
own self-conscious, actualized, practical reason, in which 
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laws tlie individDal can recognize and acknowledge him 
self, 

As this civil education .lei*t I'lve the eigt\vnieiil (»!' the body, 
sensuality was without bounds for a time, until, after nieii became 
aocustomed to labor and to know their ])rivilegcs and capacities for 
physical satisfaetJon, they gradually learned a inoileraliou whiidi 
sinuptuary laws and prohibitions of gluttony and dnudienness could 
never create from the external side. W'iiai the monk incunsisleiit- 
iy enjoyed with a bad conscience, the citizen, like the preacdier in 
Ecclesiastes, could take possession of as a gift of Clod. After tlie 
first millennium of Christianity, when the eai’th liad nut. according 
to the current prophecies of tiie miliennialists, tieen destroyed, and 
after the great plague in the fourteenth century, there was felt an 
immense pleasure in living, which manifested itself externally in tiie 
fifteenth century in deliiaite wines, dainty food, great eating of meat, 
drinking of beer, and, in the domain of di'ess. in trunk-liose, peaked 
shoes, plumes, golden chains, bells, etc. There was much venison, 
but as yet no potatoes, no tea and ooft'ee. The temper of men was 
quarrelsome, [Reference here to Sebastian Brant, etc,, omitted.] 

[Civil education (a) overcomes tiio estrangement of the knight 
from bis family and of the monk from socularity. It sets up 
marriage and the family as the ethical idual ; {h) it opposes the 
poverty of the monk and Urn wealth of the knight by claiming 
for labor and its productions a higher place ; (c) instead of 
obedience to the spiritual superior and the caprice of the knight, 
it required obedience to the laws of the commonwealth as laws 
demanded by the reason and self-interest of all. Great sensu- 
ality prevailed for a time after the advent of this epoch.] 

§ 251. In contrast with the heaven-seeking of the 
; monks and the sentimental love-making of the knight, 
/ civil education established, as its piinciple, usefulness, 
which investigated in things their adaptation to various 
^ purposes in order to gain such mastery over them as 
; ; was found possible. The understanding was trained 

; with all exactness, that it might clearly perceive the ob- 
" I jects in the world. But since family-life did not allow 
: the self-eoneentratioB of the individual ever to become as 
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great as was the ease with the monk and the knight, 
and since the cheer of a sensuous enjoyment in cellar 
and kitelicn, in clothing and furniture, in social games 
and in gorgeous pageants, penetrated tlie wdiole ])eing 
with soft pleasure, there was developed a sense of pro* 
priety and sobriety, a sort of house-morality, and, united 
with the prose of labor, a warm and kindly disposition, 
which left room for innocent merriment and roguery, 
and found its serious transfiguration in the staid and 
solemn demeanor at church. Beautiful burgher-state, 
thou wast weakened by the Thirty Years’ War, and hast 
been only accidentally preserved sporadically in Old 
England and in some places in Gennany, only to be at 
last swept away by the flood of modern world-pain, 
political sophistry, and anxiety for the future ! 

[Usefulness, or adaptation of iinitc things to rational purposes, 
■was set lip as the principle. The. extremes of individualism 
■were toinpored by the family influence at Innne and by Hie in- 
fluence of the clergy and the ceremonies of the Church.] 

§ 252 . The citizen paid special attention to public 
; education, heretofore wholly dependent upon the (.Church 
■ and the cloister ; he organized city schools, whose teacli- 
; ers, it is true, for a long time possessed only superficial 
; culture, and were often employed only for uncertain or 
short terms. The society of the brotherhood of the 
Hieronymites introduced a better system of instruction 
before the close of the fourteenth century, but edueafion 
had often to be obtained from the so-called traveling 
scholars {ragwite.% lacchantes^ aeholadiei^ gollanli^ etc.). 
The teachers of the so-called soholm exterlorea^ in dis- 
tinction from the schools of the cathedral and cloister, 
were called here there stanhpualea — in GermaHi 
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Kinder-Mewte7\ The institution of German schools 
soon followed the Latin city schools. In order to re- 
move the anarchy in school matters, the cdtizens aided 
the rise of universities by donations and foundations, 
and sustained the street-singing of the city scholars 
{eurrejirle\ an institution which wuis well-meant, but 
which often failed of its end because on the one hand it 
was often misused as a mere means of subsistence, and 
on the other hand the sense of honor of those for whom 
it was established not iinfrequently became, through 
their manner of living, lowered and degraded. The 
defect of the monkish method of instruction became 
ever more apparent, e. g., the silly tricks of their inne- 
motechnique, the ntter lack of anything which deserved 
the name of any practical knowledge. The necessity 
of iiistmction in the use of arms led to democratic forms. 
Printing favored the same. Men began to concern 
themselves about good text-books. Melanchthon was 
the hero of the Protestant world, and as a pattern was 
beyond his time. His “ Dialectics,” Rhetoric,” Phys- 
ics,” and “ Ethics,” were reprinted innumerable times, 
commented upon, and imitated. After him Amos Co- 
menius, in the seventeenth century, had the greatest in- 
fluence through his ‘^Didactica Magna” and his “Janua 
Reserata.” In a narrower sphere, treating of the founda- 
tion of philology in the gymnasiums (classical schools), 
the most noticeable is Stnnn, of Strasburg. The uni- 
versities in Catholic countries limited themselves to the 
scholastic philoso])hy and theology, together with which 
we find slowly struggling up to notice the study of 
Roman law and medicine in Bologna and Salerno. But 
Protestantism fii-Bt raised the university to any real uni 
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Yersality. Tubingen, Konigsberg, Wittenberg, Jena, 
Leipsic, Halle, and Gottingen were the first schools for 
the study of all sciences, and for tbeir free and produc- 
tive pureuit. 

[Here begins the organization of the school as an independent 
institution. Traveling scholars. Outside schools,” as distin- 
guished from, those of the cathedral and cloister. Endowments 
of universities by wealthy citizens. Melanchthon’s text-books 
for Protestant schools, Comenius (1592-1671) shows in all 
directions the influence of his study of Lord Bacon’s works. 
In the “Advancement of Learning” one finds the basis of the 
Jamia Lingim LaMnm Resamta of Comenius, as w^ell as his sys- 
tem of classification and grading of pupils, and of his course of 
study. “ Know’ all things (learning); master all things and 
one’s self (virtue) ; find the relation of all to God (piety) ” : these 
Comenius held to be the objects of the school. 

John Sturm, of Strasburg (1507-1589), long before Comenius, 
had laid the foundation of what has become the traditional 
course of instruction and methods of study in the classical 
schools for preparation for college. Scholastic philosophy and 
theology still held the chief place in Catholic universities. The 
German universities became the first schools for the study of all 
science.] 

§ 253 . The cities, which at first appeared with tie 
clergy and the nobility as the third estate, formed an 
alliance with monarchy, and both together produced a 
transformation of the chivalric education. Absolute 
monarchy reduced the knights to mere nobles, to whom 
it conceded the prerogative of appointment as spiritual 
prelates as well as oificers and counselors of state, but 
only on the condition of the most complete submission ; 
and then, to satisfy them, it invented the artificial social 
revels of splendid court-life, and a channing and impos- 
ing amy of beauty. In this condition, the education 
of the nobles was essentially changed in so far as to cease 
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to be merely military. To tlie practice of arms, wliicK 
moreover, was made of very rniicli less consequence by 
the democratic device of tire-arms, must be now added a 
special training of the mind which could no longer dis« 
pense with some knowledge of litstory, heraldry, gene« 
alogy, literature, and mythology. Since tlie French 
nation gave tone to the style of conversation, and after 
the time of Louis XIV controlled the politics of the 
Continent, the French language, as conventional and 
diplomatic, became a constant element in the education 
of the nobility in all the other countries of Europe. 



rractically, the education of the nolde endeavored to equip the 
individual with accomplisliments, so that he should, by means of the 
impoitant quality of an advantageous personal appearance and the 
prudence of his agreeable behavior, make himself into a ruler of all 
other men, and even of his equals in rank — i. e., he should copy in 
miniature the manners of an absolute sovereign. The practical 
knowledge of men was on this account made of the highest impor- 
tance, and, under the form of ethical maxijus, taught how to discovei 
the weak side of every man, and so be able to outwit him. IJ undue 
vuU dedpi, ergo deeipiatur. According to this, every man had his 
price. They did not believe in the Nemesis of a divine ordination; 
on the contrary, disbelief in the higher justice w^as taught. One 
must be so elastic as to suit himself to all situations, and, as a carica- 
ture of the ancient ataraxy, ho must acquire as a second nature a 
manner perfectly indiiBferent to all changes, the impassibility of an 
aristocratic repose, the amphibious cold-bloodedness of the “gentle- 
man.” The man of the world, like a worldling, sought his ideal in 
endless dissimulation, and this, as the flowering of his culture, he 
made his chief end. Intrigue, in Jove as well as in politics, was the 
soul of the nobleman’s existence. 

They endeavored to pi’oonre refinement of manners by sending 
the ycung man away with a traveling tutor. This was very good, but 
degenerated at last into the mechanism of the mere sight-seeing 
tourist. The noble was made a foreigner, a stranger to his own coun- 
try, by means of his abode at Paris or Venice, while the citizen grad.- 
tally outstripped him in genuine culture. 
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[The citizen-class appeared as a third esta.te ” between the 
nobles and the clergy (as explained in the corainentary on g 247). 
The power of the king increased, and, assisted by the cities, was 
able to reduce the haughty nobles to obedience to law and order. 
The education of the nobility now ceased to he exclusively mili- 
tary. History, heraldry, literature, etc., began to be studied. EvS ■ 
pecially important is the fact that the French language became 
the court language for diplomacy as well as for polite intercourse. 

The nobleman was educated to make himself a ruler over 
men. Great attention was given to his personal’ carriage. Cer- 
tain worldly-wise maxims, entirely unscrupulous as to moral 
contents, became current. “ The world wislies to be deceived, 
therefore let it be deceived.” “Every man has his price” 
This worldliness assumed the form of a versatile diplomacy 
■which was able to pursue its ends through dissimulation, pre- 
serving, under all its different faces, the impassivity of aristo- 
cratic repose, which was the ideal of the “ gentleman.” 

The. self -estrangement (see gg 23, 24, commentary) necessary ^ 
for culture was sought in foreign travel and residence abroad, 
besides, in the use of the French language when at home, in 
London, or Vienna.] 

t § 254. The education of the citizen as well as that 
the noble was taken possession of, in Catholic coun- 
tries by the Jesuits, in Protestant countries by the Pie- 
tists : by the first, with a military strictness ; by the sec- 
ond, in a sociable and gentle form. Both, however, 
agreed in destrojung individuality, inasmuch as the one 
degraded man into a will-less machine for executing the 
commands of others, and the other deadened him in 
cultivating the feeling of his sinful worthlessness. 

[Two religious systems of education: (a) the Jesuits; (5) the 
Pietists.] 

(a) Jesuitic Education. 

§ 255. Jesuitism combined the maximum of worldly 
freedom with an appearance of the greatest piety. Pro- 
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eeeding from this standpoint, it devoted itself in edu- 
cation to elegance and showy knowledge, to diplomacy 
and what was suitable and coiivenient in morals. To 
secure future power, it adapted itself not only to youth 
in general, but especially to the youth of the nobler 
classes. To please the latter, the Jesuits laid great stress 
upon a fine deportment. In their colleges dancing and 
fencing were well taught. They knew how well they 
should by this comse content the noble, who had already 
usurped the name of education for these technical ac- 
complishments useful in giving formal expression to 
personality. 

In instruction they developed so exact a mechanism that they 
gained the reputation of having model school regulations, and even 
Protestants sent their children to them. From the close of the six- 
teenth century to the present time they have based their teaching 
upon the Ratio et institutio sfudiorum Sociefatis Jesu of Claudius of 
Aquaviva. Following that, they distinguished two courses of teach- 
ing, a higher and a lower. The lower included nothing but an ex- 
ternal knowledge of the Latin language, and some fortuitous knowl- 
edge of history, of antiquities, and of mythology. The memory was 
cultivated as a means of keeping down free activity of thought and 
clearness of judgment. The higher course comprehended dialectics, 
rhetoric, physics, and morals. Dialectics w'as expounded as the art 
of sophistry. In rhetoric, they favored the polemical and emphatic 
style of the African fathers of the Church and their gorgeous phrase- 
ology ; in physics, they followed Aristotle closely, and especially en- 
couraged reading of the books “ De Generatione et Corriiptione ” and 
“ De Coelo,'* on which they commented after their fashion ; finally, 
in morals casuistic skepticism was their central point. They made 
much of rhetoric on account of their sermons, giving to it careful 
attention. They kid stress on declamation, and introduced it into 
their showy public examinations through the performance of Latin 
> f school comedies, and thus amused the public, disposed them to ap- 

: ■ proval, and at the same time quite innocently practiced the pupil ir 

the art of assuming a feigned character. 

^ Diplomatic conduct was made necessary to the pupils of the Jes* 
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uits as well by their strict military discipline as by their system oi 
mutual mistrust , espiona,ge, and informing. Implicit obedience re- 
lieved the pupils from all responsibility as to the moral justification 
of their deeds. This exact following out of all commands, and re- 
fraining from any criticism as to principles, created a moral inditfer 
ence, and, from the necessity of having consideration for the peculiar 
ities and caprices of the superior on whom all others were depend 
ent, arose eye-service. The coolness of mutual distrust sprang fron 
the necessity wiiieli each felt of being on his guard against every 
other as a tale-bearer. The most deliberate hypocrisy and pleasure in 
intrigue merely for the sake of intrigue — this subtilest poison of moral 
corruption — -were the result. Jesuitism had not only an interest in the 
material profit, which, when it had corrupted souls, fell to its slmre, 
but it also had an interest in the educative process of corruption. 
With absolute indifference as to the idea of morality, and absolute 
indifference as to the moral quality of the means used to attain its 
end, it rejoiced in the efTicacy of secrecy, and the accomplished and 
calculating understanding, and in deceiving the credulous by means 
of its graceful, seemingly scrupulotis, moral language. 

It is not necessary to speak here of the morality of the order. 
It is sufficiently recognized as its fundamental contradiction, that 
while it taught tliat the idea of morality insists upon the eternal 
necessity of conformity to duty in every deed, on the other hand 
it taught that in actual practice this conformity to moral precept 
should be made to depend on circumstances. As to discipline, 
they were alwmys guided by their fundamental principle, that body* 
and soul, as in and for themselves one, could vicariously saffer for 
each other. Thus penitence and contrition were transformed into a 
perfect materialism of outward actions, and hence arose the punish- 
ments of the order, in which fasting, scourging, imprisonment, morti- 
fication, and death were formed into a mechanical artificial system. 

[The Jesuit system of education, organized in 1584 by Clan- 
dins of Aquaviva, was intended to meet the active influence of 
Protestantism in education. It was remarkably successful, and 
for a century nearly all the foremost men of Christendom came 
from Jesuit schools. In 1710 they had six hundred and twelve 
colleges, one hundred and fifty-seven normal schools, twenty- 
four universities, and an immense niimlier of lower schools, 
These schools laid very great stress on emulation. Ilieir ex- 
periments iji this principle are so extensive and iong-contiiiueiJ 
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that they furnish a most valuable phase in the history of peda- 
gogy in this respect alone. In the matter of supervision they 
are also worthy of study. They had a fivefold system, ea(‘h 
subordinate being implicitly obedient to his superior. Besides 
this, there was a complete system of espionage on tlie part of 
teachers and pupil monitors.] 

(h) Pietistic Pdueaf mi. 

.1 256. Jesuitism would make macliiiies of mm. Pi- 
etism would dissolve Mm in the feeling of his sinful- 
ness : either would destroy his indiYiduality. Pietism 
proceeded from the principle of Protestantism, as, in 
the place of the Catholic Pelagianism with its sanctifica- 
tion by works, it offered justification by faith alone. In ] 
its tendency to internality, i. e., to laying stress on the ^ 
inward state of the heart and the attitude of the will, . 
was its just claim. It would have even the letters of j 
the Bible learned with religious emotion. But in its | 
execution it fell into the error of one-sidedness in that ) 
it placed, instead of the actual freedom accorded to the i 
individual by the spirit of Christianity, the imprison- \ 
ment of a limited personality, supplanted free individu- \ 
ality by the personaKty of Christ in an external manner, 
and thus brought back into the very midst of Protest- 
antism the principle of monaehism — an abstract re- , 
nunciation of the world. Since Protestantism had de- .j 
stroyed the idea of the cloister, it could produce 
estrangement from the world only by exciting public 
opinion against such social amusements and culture as 
, it stigmatised as worldly for its members, e. g., card- 
playing, dancing, the theatre, etc. Thus it became 
negatively dependent upon works ; for since its follow- 
ers remained in constant relation with the world, so that 
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tlie temptation to backsliding was a permanent one, it 
must watcli over tliem, exercise an indispensable moral- 
police control over them, and thus, by the distnist of 
each other which was involved^ take up into itself the 
Jesuitical practice, although in a yery mild and affec- 
tionate way. Instead of the forbidden seclusion of the 
cloister, it organized a separate company, which, in its 
regularly constituted assembly, we call a conyenticle. 
Instead of the cowl, it put on its youth a dress like that 
of the world in its cut, hut scant and drab-colored ; it 
substituted for the tonsure a fasliion of cutting and part- 
ing the hair, and it often went beyond the obedience 
of the monks in its expression of pining humility and 
punctilious submission. Education within such a circle 
could not well recognize Nature and history as revela- 
tions of God, but it must consider them to be obstacles 
to their union with God, from which death alone could 
completely release them. The soul, which knew that 
its home could be found only in the future world, must 
feel itself to be a stranger upon the earth, and from such 
an opinion there must arise an indifference and even a 
contempt for science and art, as well as an aversion for 
a life of active labor, though an unwilling and forced 
tribute might be paid to it. Philosophy especially was| 
to be shunned as dangerous. Bible-reading, the cate- 
chism, and the hjunn-book, although quite mechanically 
used, were the one thing needful to the poor in spirit.” 
Eeligious poetry and sacred music were, of all the arts, 
the only ones deserving of any cultivation. The educa- 
tion of Pietism endeavored, by means of a carefully 
arranged series of symbolic expressions, to create in its 
disciples the feeling of their absolute nothingness, vile- 
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nessj godlessness, and abandonment by God, in order to 
lift them out of the, abyss of des.pair iii regard „ to' thein- 


selves and the world, and, .bring, them, into a ■wanii,,d,ra-. 


uiatic, and living relation to Christ— a relation in which 
all the erotic passion of the mystical fervor of the men 
dicantdriars w’-as renewed ' in a .somewhat , inilder form 
and with a strong tendency to a sickening sentimentality. 

[The Protestant counterpart of Jesuitism was Pietism, in 
which there was a tendency toward relapse into the principle of 
monaehism. It laid so much stress on the letter that there was 
not strength enough left to duly emphasize the spirit. J. Spener 
(1635-1705) and A. H. Prancke (1663-1727) were the founders 
of this movement. It came so far as to be hostile toward the 
cultivation of the intellect and practical will. There should be 
no iestlietics except in the matter of sacred songs (“psalm- 
tunes ”) ; no science, and no history except sacred history. The 
Quakers and the Puritans who settled in America brought with 
them some of the features of the Pietists. The truth of Pietism 
was its struggle to realize the living presence of Grod in the af- 
fairs of men. The truth of Jesuitism was the importance to the 
Church of preventing a se[jaralion between secular education 
and religious education. The Church, during its first twelve 
centuries, had held aloof from tlie secular. Prom the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries it had striven to bring the Church into 
the secular, and thereby to guide and mold it. The Jesuit move- 
ment was a renewal of the Dominican and Franciscan move- 
ments (see commentary to g 234) of the thirteenth century. 
Then tlie danger came from Arabian scliools of science and 
philosophy in Spain ; now it was Protestantism, with its doc- 
trine of the right of individual judgment.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ■ SYSTEM OB' HUMAJSTITAEIAN EDXJCATIOH. Ill TM 

Epoch of Education fitting one for Civil Life 
, (coBclnded). 

The Ideal of Culture, 

§ 257. Civil education arose from tlie recognition 
of marriage and tlie family, of labor and enjoyment, of 
the equality of all before the law, and of the duty of 
self-determination, Jesuitism in the Catholic world and 
Pietism in the Protestant were the reaction against this 
recognition — -a return into the asceticism of the middle 
ages ; not, however, in its purity, but mitigated by some 
regard for worldly affairs. In opposition to this reac- 
tion the interests of citizen-life produced another, in 
which it undertook to save individuality by means of a 
different kind of alienation. On the one hand, it be- 
came absorbed in the study of the Greek and Roman 
world ; on the other hand, it occupied itself with the 
practical interests of the present. In the former case, 
it placed man outside of his present world in a distant 
past which held to the present no immediate relation^ 
in the latter case took him out of himself and occupied 
his attention with the affairs which were to serve him 
as means of his comfoi*t and enjoyment. In the former 
it created an abstract idealism — a reproduction of the 
ancient view^ — in the latter it set up an abstract real- 
ism in a high appreciation of things which ought to be 
considered of value only as a means. In the one direc- 
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tioHj individuality was lost in the eoiiteiiiplation of ex« 
tinct nations ; in the other, it was lost in a world of 
business. In one case, the ideal was that of the ^esthetie 
republicanism of tlie Greeks; in the other, the utili- 
tarian cosmopolitanism of the Eomans. But, in reaction 
against these two extremes, tliere arose a form that 
united them and reconciled them in a liiimaiiity that 
treated even the beggar and the eriiriinal with pity and 
mercy. 

[Civil education rested on these four things recognized by the 
new spirit of civilization : (a) marriage and the family ; (b) labor 
and enjoyment of its products ; (e) equality of all before the law, 
no personal tyranny ; (d) the duty of thinking for one’s self and 
acting according to the dictates of one’s own conscience. Jesuit- 
ism and Pietism were the Catholic and Protestant reactions 
against this new spirit, A counter-reaction against these now 
set in : the study of the Glreek and Latin classics on the one 
hand and a study of natural science on tlie other. These were 
(a) the humanist ideal, and (b) the philanthropic ideal.] 

(a) The Eumaniat Ideal, 

§ 258. The Oriental-tlieoeratic education is preserved 
in Christian education through the Bible. Through the 
mediation of the Greek aiid Eoman ChiU’ches the views 
of the ancient world were taken up, but not entirely as- 
similated. To accomplish this latter function was the 
problem of humanist education. It aimed to teach the* 
Latin and Greek languages, expecting thus to secure as 
eiSect a purely human character in a broad, cosmopoli- 
tan sense. The Greeks and Eomans being sharply^ 
marked nationalities, how could one cherish such ex- 
pectations 1 It was possible only relatively in contrast, 
partly to an urban population from whom all genuine 
political sense had departed, partly in contrast to a 
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cliiircli limited by a eoDfessional, to whicli the idea of 
Immaiiity as siieli liad become almost lost in doginatie 
differences of opinion on trifling details. The spirit was 
renewed in the first by the contemplation of the pure 
patriotism of the ancients,' and in the second by the dis^ 
oovery of rational insight among the heathen. In con- 
trast to the provincial Philistinism and against the want 
of refined ideals and the lack of refined taste, was ar- 
rayed the power of culture deiived from the contem- 
plation of antique art. The so-called OBelessness of 
learning dead languages impaired to the iiiind, it knew 
not how, an ideal drift. The very fact that it could not 
find immediate profit in its knowledge gave it the con- 
sciousness that there is something of a higher value than 
material profit. The ideal of the humanities was the 
truth to nature which was found in the monuments of 
the ancient world. The study of language as fonn, 
must lead one involuntarily to the actual seizing of its 
meaning. The Latin schools grew into Gyrwnasia^ and 
the universities contained not merely professors of elo- 
quence, but also teachers of philology. 

[The study of the Latin and Greek elassies was supposed to 
secure the development of a pure humanity, or in other words to 
develop human nature in its entirety. The Greeks and Romans 
had been true to nature, and the study of their languages and 
literatures would do most to set the youth into harmony with 
himself. These reasons are not quite so satisfactory as those 
which ground the importance of classic study on the fact that 
modern civilization is derivative; resting on the Greek for its 
sesthetics and science ; resting on the Roman lor its legal and 
political forms. A study of Latin and Greek gives the modern 
youth a “self-estrangement’* which ends by his becoming fa- 
miliar with the view of the world held at Rome and Atiieim. 
When he can see the world from the standpoints of those peoples 
who were competent by their original genius to invent art and 
80 
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science find jurisprudence, our modern j^outh finds himself re- 
turned from, out his "‘self-estrangement ” Avilli the capacity to 
see and comprehend those important strands of Ids (?irilization 
that were before invisible to him or seen only dimly. The study 
of Latin and Greek is the study of the emin-ycfiugy of our civil- 
ization. 

In this view we are interested ey};)ecially in llie. history of the 
modern study of the classics. Trotzeiidorf (1490-1550), who went 
to Wittenberg in 1518 and taught with Melanehtlion, and w^as rec- 
tor of the Gymnasium at Gorlitz for twenty-five years, is one of 
the most important names. Sturm is another (see § 252, com- 
mentary). The powerful effect of classic study in giving the 
youth possession of himself has been noted for centuries. The 
explanation of it has varied. In the expression “ humanities ” 
{htmianiora^ or litercB liiimaniores) is suggested the theory that 
the c\as6ics are especially adapted to humanize the youth. If 
this means that they give him an insight into human nature as 
nothing else does, the expression is very apt. Human nature 
has shown itself especially in the G reek and Roman peoples, ris- 
ing to w'onderful heights ot intellect and will-power. Exit this 
does not state so directly the present value of those languages as 
the view above presented, namely, that they give the pupil the 
point of view of the original inventofs of art, science, and juris- 
prudence, and hence their study is to all modern civilized peo- 
ples (whose culture is derivative) a study of their own spiritual 
embryology, and therefore indispensable for direct self-knowl- 
edge. The vague expression “discipline of mind’’ has been 
much used to express the valuable result of classic study, but it 
does not hint at the genuine source of the culture as the word 
limuinities does.] 

(b) The PMlanthfopic Ideal. 

§ 259. Tlie liumanitarian tendency reached its ex^ 
treme in the complete forgetting of the present, and the 
neglect of its just claim. Man discovered at last that 
he was not at home with himself, although he had made 
himself at home in Eome and Athens. He spoke and 
wrote Latin, if not like Cicero, at least like Muretius, but 
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he often found himself awkward in expressing his mean- 
ing in liis inother-tongTie. He was often very learned, 
])iit ho laekod judgment. He was filled will t enihiisiasiii. 
for tlie repiildicanisin of Greece and lioiiic, and yet at 
the same time was himself exceedingly servile to his ex- 
cellent and august lords. Against this gradual deadening* 
of active individuality, the result of an abnormal study 
of the classics, we find now reacting the education of 
the age of revolution, which we generally call the pliilan- 
thropic education. It sought to make men friendly' to 
the immediate course of the world. It placed over 
against the learning of the ancient languages for their 
own sake the acquisition of the branches useful in earn- 
ing one’s living — mathematics, physics, geography, his- 
tory, and the modern languages, calling these the real- 
ity-studies Realieii ”). Nevertheless, it retained chief 
place in the instruction in the Latin language because 
the Eomaiice languages have sprung from it, and be- 
cause, through its long domination, the entire terininol- 
ogy of science, art, and law, is derived fj’oin it. Phi- 
lanthropic education desired to develop the social side 
of its pupils through a eompe'ndium of practical knowl- 
edge and personal accomplishinents, and to lead him 
out of the hermit-like sedentary life of the book-pedant 
into the fields and the woods. It desired to imitate life 
even in its method, and to instruct entertainingly in the 
way of play or by conversation. It would add to the 
printed words and names the objects themselves, or at 
least their representation by pictures ; and in this direc- 
tion, in the literature which it prepared for the enter- 
tainment of children, it sometimes strayed into childish- 
ness. It performed a great service when it gave to the 
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body its due, and introduced simple, natural dress, batt 
ing, gymnastics, pedestrian excursions, and thereby hard- 
ened it against the inlhieiices of wind and weather. 
As this system of education, so friendly to children, 
belieYed tliat it conld not soon enough begin to honor 
them as citizens of the world, it committed the error of 
presupposing as already finished in its children iimcli 
that it itself should have gradually developed ; and as it 
wfished to educate the pupil into the general ideal of 
humanity rather than into that of a particular province 
or sect, it became indilfereiit concerning the concrete 
distinctions of nationality and religion. It agreed with 
certain philologists in placing, in an indirect manner, 
Socrates above Christ, because he had worked no mir- 
acles, and taiiglit only moralitjL In siieli a dead cos- 
mopolitanism, individuality disappeared in the iiideter- 
minateness of a general Immanity,” and saw itself 
forced to agree'witli the liumaiiistic education in pro- 
elaimino: the truth of nature as the educational ideal, 
With the distinction that, while Immaiiism believed this 
ideal realized in the Greeks and Eomans, Philanthro- 
pinism found itself compelled to presuppose an abstract 
natural man, and often manifested a not unjustifiable 
pleasure in recognizing in the Indian of North America, 
or the savage of Otaheite, the genuine man of Nature. 
Philosophy developed these abstract views into the idea 
of a rational political state-government, which shonlcT in- 
corporate within its organism the scientific knowledge 
of whatever is rational, and should adopt as refonns all 
changes demanded by the growth of such science. 

The coui’se which the cleveiqpraeirt„ of the plulanthropie ideal 
has taken is as follows : (1) Konsseaii, in his writings, “ fimlle and 
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llie “NoutoHo. flelfViV,G,'’ iirst preached the eTangel of natural pdaear* 
tioii, the oinancipat.ion from historic precedents and tradition, the ne- 
gation of existing culture, and the return to the simplicity and inno- 
cence of Xatiirc. Althougli he often himself testified in his expe- 
rience his own pirmcncss to evil in a very disoouraging manner, he 
fixed as an almost universally aiceepted axiom in French and German 
pedagogies liis principal maxim, that man is by nature good. (2) 
The reformatory ideas of Rousseau met with only a very infreqiioni 
and spoindic introdiudioii among the Romanic ruilimis, hec’ausc 
among them education was too dependent on the Church, and re- 
tained its cloister-like seclusion in seminaries, colleges, etc. In Ger- 
many, on the cont,rary, they were put into practice, and the Phtlmi- 
ihropina, established by Basedow in Dessau, Brunswick, and Sehne}’>- 
feuthal, made experiments, whicdi nevertheless very soon departed 
somewhat from the extreme views of Basedow^ himself, and had many 
excellent results. (3) Humanity exists in concreio only in ilic form of 
nations. The French nation, in their first Revolution, tried the ex- 
periment of emancipating themselves from historic t.radition, of lev- 
eling all distinctions of culluro, of enthroning ailespotism of reason, 
and of organi^iing itself as humanity, pure and simple. The event 
showed the impossibility of such an undertaking. The national 
energy, the historical impulse, tlic loAm of art and science, came forth 
from the midst of the revolutionary movement which was directed 
to their destruction more vigorously than ever. The grande nation, 
their grande armk, and ///ofre— that, is to say, glory for France — 
supplanted all the humanitarian phrases. In Germany the philan- 
thropic circle of education w%as limited at first to the higher ranks. 
There was no exclusiveness in the PhiUmthroplna^ for there nobles 
and citizens, Catholics and Protestants, Russians and Swiss, were 
mingled; but these were always the children of wealthy families, and 
to these the plan of education, was adapted. 

Then appeared Pcsialozzi and directed education also to the 
lower classes o| socie'ty~-t hose which are called, not without some- 
thing approaching to a derogatory meaning, the people. Prom this 
time dates popular cducation,^ the effort for the intellectual and 
moral elevation of the hitlierto neglected atomistic human being of 
the iion-[)roperty“hol(]ing multitude. There shall iu future foe no 
dirty, hungry, ignorant, awkward, thankless, and will-less mass, de- 
voted alone to a,n animal existence. We can never rid ourselves of 
the lower (d asses by having the wealthy give something, or even their 
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all, to the poor ; biifc we can riel ourselves of them In tlie sense that 
the possilality of culture and independent self-support shall be open 
to every one, because he is a human being and a (•irizon. of the com- 
mon wcaltli. Ignorance and rudeness, a.rid tlie vice %vhich springs 
from them, aiul the malevolent flume of mind that hates cavil laws 
and ordinances and generates crime — these shall disappea,r. Iilduoa- 
tif)n shall tiuin man to scU'-eon scions obt'dience to law, as well as to 
kindly feeling toward the erring, and loan effoii;. not merely for their 
punishment, but for their improvement. But the more Pestalozzi 
endeavored to realize his ideal of human dignity, the more he com- 
prehended that the isolated power of a private man could not attain 
it, but that the nation itself must make the education of its people 
its first business. Fichte by his lec^tures first made the German na- 
tion fully accept these tlioughts, and. Prussia was the first state 
which, by her public schools and her military preparation for de- 
■fense, led the waj with clear consciousness in providing for national 
education ; while among the Romanic nations, in spite of their more 
elaborate political formalism, it still depends partly upon the Church 
and partly upon the accident of private enterprise. Pestalozzi also 
laid a foundation for a national pedagogi(*al literature by his story of 
“Leonard and Gertrude.'’ This book appeared in 1T84, the same 
year in which Schiller's “ .Robbers" and Kant's “Critique of Pure 
Reason" announced a new phase in the drama and in philosophy. 

The incarnation of God, which was, up to the time of the Ref- 
ormation, an esoteric mystery of the Church, has since then become 
continually more and more an exoteric problem of the state. 

[In the schools of Trotzendorf and Sturm the youth were 
trained as though they were to live in Rome or Athens. A 
wise insight into the principle of sel f-estrangement takes note of 
the importance of so comhicting the return from it that the pu- 
pil docs not get set in foreign ways so firmly that he never re- 
turns to his present environment. Tiie danger of humanism is 
that it makes the means into the end, and does not provide for 
a return out of the Latin and Greek world to the modern world. 
The moderns, represented by (a) the natural sciences, (b) the mod- 
ern languages and literatures, and (e) modern history, constitute 
the return phase of this coui\se of study. It is not a question of 
preferring one for the other : they are parts of one whole. Any 
school education, no matter how meager, should have discipline 
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studies and information studies— -or self-estrangement studies 
and familiar-reality studies. The latter studies— the mod- 
erns ” or the “ information” studies are advocated by the phil- 
anthropic ” or “ philanthropinist ” educators under the name of 
“ rear* studies. The outcome of these two extremes, separately 
carried out, results, curiously enough, in vSettiiig* up an ideal liii- 
man nature. Humanism sets up the Greek and Roman human- 
ity, while Philanthropinism, or realism, sets up an imaginary 
“natural man” unspoiled by artifieial culture; (1) Rousseau 
preached the evangel of “return to Nature.” It is amazing to 
see how universally Ms maxim has been adopted, and how 
thoughtlessly it is used. There is a confusion here between 
‘Anature” as it exists in real forms in time and space, and “na- 
ture ” as it exists as an ideal, which is not yet realized. Human 
nature is not a real form in time and space, like a roc<k or tree, 
but is brought forth by self -activity, self -development. More- 
over, human nature is a participation on the part of one indi- 
vidual in the results that his race have brought forth. Educa- 
tion seeks to render the individual able to participate in the 
experience of all men— giving him the result of their percep- 
tion and reflection, of their deeds and the consequences for weal 
or woe that flowed from them. Civilization is not an artificial 
structure in the sense that Rousseau dreamed it to be, but it is 
the gigantic revelation, of what is in human nature as a possi- 
bility, worked out in extenso in time and space. 

(2) Rousseau's educational ideas were suppressed among the 
Romanic nations, but were put into practice in Germany, espe- 
cially by Basedow in his “ Philanthropinum.” In France they 
were not acted upon in education, but they produced a far more 
startling effect in exploding the French Revolution. 

(3) The French tried to emancipate themselves from historic 
tradition and to live “ according to Nature,” but with most dis- 
mal results. It is likely to prove useful for many centuries as 
an educational spectacle. The nation discovered its “state of 
nature ” to be a “ self-estrangement,” from which it slowly re- 
turned through the process of Bonapartisjn to Bourbonism; 
again to make new departures and new returns l)efore finally 
reaching the true state of human nature. 

Perhaps the happiest result of Rousseau is his effect on Pesta- 
lozzi. The education of the people as people — popular educa- 
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tiori iliiit i’ea.ches all classes — owes to Pasta lozj^i the greatest 
debt, arid through him to Rousseau still a large ohh'gatioTu We 
shall in the future rid ourselves of the “dirty, |■mr!gTy, ignorant, 
thriftless, thankless, and will-less masses d(?voted to a merely ani- 
mal existence.” They will all be developed in youth in the 
schfH-)l and made self-active and intelligent, a,nd by this means 
become self-helpfiiL Pestalozzi made the problem clear to all 
Europe. Fichte persuaded Prussia to adopt public education as 
a state policy. Since the Franeo-Priissiaii War, public schools 
for the education of the people have spread very iviclely through- 
out Europe. 

vSinee Pestalozzi, and with him as one of the greatest of edu- 
cational reformers, has appeared Friedrich Froebel. His mission 
was directed to providing a proper form of school education for ‘ 
the younger eh ihlien not qualified to enter the primary school. 
The school has begun hitherto w'ith teaching the “ eonvention- 
aiities of intelligence,” reading, writing, etc. Froebel would 
have the younger children receive a symbolic education, plays, 
games, and occupations which symbolize the primitive arts of 
man. Play should be the activity utilized for the first education 
of the child.] 

3. Free Ednoation. 

§ 260. The ideal of culture of the humanist and 
the philanthropic education was taken up into the con- 
ception of an education which recognizes the family, 
social station, the nation, and religion as positive ele- 
ments of the practical spirit, but which will require that 
each of these sliall be defined from witliin through the 
idea of humanity, and brought into reciprocal relation 
with all the others. Physical development shall become ; 
the object of a national system of gymnastics, adopted 
, universally by the people, and including the drill in the i 
; ' use of arms. Instruction, in respect to a general en- 
cyclopedic culture, ought to be the same for all, and j 
j ' parallel to this should ran a system of special schools to ^ 
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prepare for tlie special Tocations of life. The method 
of instriiction ought to be the simple exposition of the 
special idea of each branch, and this slioiild not be sacri- 
ficed any longer to the formal breadth of a literary treat- 
ment of many things which may find outside the school 
its opportunity, but within it has no meaning except as 
the history of a science or an art. Moral culture must 
be combined with family affection and the knowledge 
of the laws of the commonwealth, so that the collision 
between individnal morality and objective legality may 
ever more and more disappear. Education ought, with- 
out violently estranging the individual from the inter- 
nality of the family, to accustom him gradually to the 
life of the people as it actually exists, because a knowl- 
edge of human nature [as one obtains it by associating 
with all classes in public schools] furnishes thestandpoint 
whence to obtain a just survey of the whole, and is the 
only thing which can prevent the cynicism of private 
life, the one-sidedness of knowledge and perverseness 
of will, and the spirit of caste, w^hich has so extensively 
prevailed. The individual ought to be educated into a 
self-consciousness of the essential equality and freedom 
of all men, so that he shall recognize and acknowledge 
himself in each one and in all. But this essential and 
solid unity of all men must not degenerate into the in- 
sipidity of a humanity without distinctions, but instead 
it must realize the form of a concrete individuality and 
nationality, and transfigure the idiosyncrasy of its nation 
into a broad humanity. The unrestricted striving after 
beauty, truth, and freedom, presently and of its own 
accord, and not merely through ecclesiastical interme- 
diation, will lead to religion. 
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Tie education of the state must furnish a preparation 
for the unfettered activity of self-conscious humanity. 



[In the “free education” of the futurej whose object shall be 
the emancipation of each individual, there must be schools that 
give a common general education, supplemented by special 
schools for the special locations of life. The edueation by the 
newspaper is one of the most noteworthy phenomena of our 
rime. Where all the people read and where the vast majority of 
the people live in cities or near railroad-stations in the country 
the daily newspaper brings to each person at his breakfast a sur- 
vey of the entire world. Compared with the village gossip in 
olden times, this general survey is a miraculous instrument of 
education in the humanizing direction. While it educates it 
governs, and few nations now exist that do not consider very 
carefully how their conduct will appear, when it, by the tele- 
graph and the daily newspaper, is placed under the inspection of 
the entire w'orld. Modern literature, which follows the daily 
newspaper into every family, contributes an increasingly power- 
ful element in education. The prose novel makes every one fa- 
miliar with the ^ecnliarities of foreign people, and a genuine 
human interest in the details of life, as they exist among all 
nations has arisen. This is producing universal toleration for 
differences of custom and views of the world, and on the other 
hand rapidly drawing together all peoples who have become 
reading peoples. 

These instrumentalities, the printing-press, railroads, tele- 
graphs, and postal systems, whicth facilitate travel and per- 
sonal acquaintance, and still more the intercommunication and 
acquaintance by the printed page, are hastening forw^ard that 
stage of public opinion which demands in the name of Christian 
civilization that each individual shall share in the heritage of 
realized wisdom of the entire race.] 
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OF ROSENKRANZ’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION. 

.Fmm the International Readitfg Circle Course of 
Professional Study. 


Pages 19 to 26. 

The especial value of this book— the highest value of any book upon 
such subject— is not merely to present thoughts, but to stimulate 
thought. The best and deepest thoughts are the best stimulators of 
deep thought in minds competent to think deeply. 

It is suggested that the first topic for consideration be— 

THE NATURE AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

1. The prime law of mind development. 

2. Education in the wide sense. 

3. Education in the restricted sense of the term. 

Pages 26 to 45. 

THE FORM OF EDUCATION. 

1. The principle of self-estrangement. 

2. The distinctive natures of work and play. 

3. Nature and relations of habit. 

4. The development of rational individuality. 

5. Educational bearings of punishment. 

Pages 45 to 51. 

THE LIMITS OF EDUCATION. 

I. The subjective limit : the natural endowment of the 
individual pupil. 

z. The objective limit : the means of education available 
in a given case. 

3. The absolute limit : the preparation of the pupil to 
carry on his own culture. 
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, . Pages 5I5 to 96. 

SPECIAL ELEMENTS IN EDUCATION. 

A, Physical elements. 

I. Dietetics, the art of nutritb^^ 

2 Gymnastics, the art of miiseular 

3. Fundamental idea of gymnastics, control and direction 
of the body by the mind. 

B. Intellectual elements. 

1. Attention, to be developed as a voluntary act 

2. The intuitive period of child life, how to aid the child 

in his acquirement of knowledge through sense per- 
ceptions. 

3. The imaginative period, means of right development of 

conception and memory. 

4. The logical period, necessity for direct training informal 

thought or reasoning. 

Pages 96 to 141. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

1. Method in instruction determined by three elements : 

The subject-matter. 

A The pupil’s mental state, 
c. The teacher’s work. 

2. Characteristics of the act of instructing. 

3. Characteristics of the act of learning. 

4. Mode and manner of attaining intellectual education : 

a. By experience, 
i A From books. 

c. Through oral exposition. 

5. The two forms of oral instruction : 

■f ^ It#*' ,,The lecture form. 

' ' ’ t|J‘ If catechetical form: 
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6. Elements in the organization of schools : 

a. The class of school, 

A The course of study. > 

The prog^mme. 
ii. The supervision. ' ^ ^ 

7. The relations of the state,, and of the church to the 

school. 

Pages 14 1 to 179. 

EDUCATION OF THE WILL. 

1. The principles of the science of Ethics; as, freedom, 

duty, virtue, conscience, to be assumed in an educa- 
tional discussion of will-training. 

2. Culture or discipline along three lines of virtue : 

a. Social culture, or obedience to established customs. 
if. Moral culture, or obedience to recognized good . 
r. Religious culture, or obedience to spiritual laws. 

3. Social culture to partake duly of the sympathy of the 

family relations, the polite formality of society, and the 
necessary recognition of prevalent selfishness in the 
world at large. 

4. Moral culture requires self-government upon the basis 

of duty, resulting in the establishment of upright 
character. 

5. Religious culture upon the basis of conscience includes 

a theoretical conception of the world, a conforrnity in 
habit to that theory, an acceptance of the teachings of 
a particular church. 

6. The theoretical process in religion advances by three 

stages : 

a. Religious feeling, 

if. Formation of religious images* 

c. Insight into religious dogmas, 

7. The practical process in religion assumes three phases 

analogous to the three stages of the theoretical pro- 
cess : 
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a. Self-consecration. 

b. Performance of religious ceremonies. 

c. Cheerful reconciliation with one’s lor. 

Pages 183 to 20=1. 

1. The general idea of education to be resolved into specific 

ideas called pedagogical principles. 

2. The fundamental idea of all education : that man is 

educated by man for humanity. 

3. The historical progress of humanity gives occasion to 

group systems of education under three heads : na- 
tional, theocratic, and humanitarian. 

4. National education, in turn, divided under three heads : 

passive, active, individual. 

5. The family the organic starting point of all education. 

6. In the obedience arising through family relations man 

first learns self-mastery and gentle manners. 

7. Caste arising from the provision that each person shall 

enter that field of indiistrv only that descends to him 
through the family relations. 

8. The conditions of monkish modes of life arising from 

the rejection of both family ties and caste relations. 

Pages 206 to 2 1 > 

THE SYSTEM OF ACTIVE EDUC-VTION. 

1. As passive education tends to crush out individuality, 

active education tends to develop the individuaPs 
power of conquest. 

2. Education of the Persian type aims at military conquest, 

3. Persian education in enjoining truthfulness elevated the 

realities of the world above human authority as enti- 
tled to respect. 

4. The religious education of the Persians, as well as the 

civil education, was directed toward conquest of out-' 
ward forces. 
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5. Education of the Egyptian type aims less to conquer 

the adverse circumstances of life than to insure se- 
' curity after death/ 

6. Education of the PhcBnician type aims at conquest 

along industrial and mercantile lines. 

7. In all three of these types education assumes a utili- 

tarian character and a selfish purpose.' 

Pages 216 to 249. 

THE SYSTEM OF INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION. 

1. Individual education has for its aim the development of 

the powers of the being to be educated. 

2. The education of the individual first took the form of 

training for beauty of form and of physical action. 

3. Harmony of soul was next cultivated, and then literary 

expression. . ^ 

4. The teaching of virtue under the influence of the great 

Greek philosophers. 

ij. Roman substitution of the idea of usefulness for the 
Greek idea of beauty as the test of value. 

6. The first type of this practical education found in strict 

simplicity of life and thought. 

7. Training for law and for war became necessary as the 

means of preserving the integrity of the republic. 

8. This practical type of education overpowered by the 

aesthetic type when the two came into contact. 

Pages 250 to 286. 

THE SYSTEM OF HUMANITARIAN EDUCATION. 

1. Humanitarian education combines the elements of the 

national and the theocratic ideals in a higher ideal 
of spiritual perfection. 

2. This ideal is attainable only through the principle of 

freedom of the soul. 

3. Monkish education, by laying extreme stress upon the 

single element of renunciation, led directly away from 
the ideal of soul freedom. 
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4. The errors of chivalric education grew out of the exclu- 
sive stress laid upon individuality. 

Civil education took as its guiding principle utility, or 
adaptation to rational purpose. 

6. The two religious systems that early assumed control of 
civil education erred in suppressing individuality. 

7 The final “ free education ” must provide for the edu- 
cation of all classes of society, by all available instru- 
mentalities, for all the relations of free citizenship. 
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